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ONE PROBLEM SETTLED ... 


You can’t keep production schedules up 
when plant equipment is constantly down 
for maintenance! And manufacturers. both 
those who use machines and those who 
build them, know how to settle bearing 
problems for good—they use Bower Spher- 
O-Honed Bearings! 

They ve found that important Bower design 
features—liberal oil groove, spherical roll- 
head and higher flange surfaces, precision- 


honed races — virtually eliminate bearing 


ROLLE R 


FOR GOOD! 


failure. What’s more. the exceptionally high 
quality and built-in durability of Bower 
Spher-O-Honed Bearings keep machines 
operating at peak capacity under the most 
rugged conditions. 

Bower builds a complete line of tapered, 
straight and journal roller bearings to meet 
the requirements of virtually every type of 
product that uses bearings. Is yours one? 
Consult a Bower engineer soon. 

BOWER ROLLER BEARING CO. e@ DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 
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Cross-country counter— showcase of free enterprise 


Free choice in a free market—that’s 
what “just looking” means to more 
than 20 million Americans shopping 
in the nation’s department stores 
every weekday. The department 
store shapes its existence around you, 
the customer—you with your love of 
home and family, your desire to be 
well-dressed, your enthusiasm for 
travel, sports, social life. 


Today’s popular retail merchant, 
with an alert eye to competition, ap- 
plies experience, judgment and 
imagination to the selection and 
development of more and more qual- 
ity merchandise. He presents it in 
attractive displays and timely pro- 


motions. He watches trends in taste. 
He studies changing patterns in liv- 
ing. He continually improves the 
appearance, comfort and efficiency 
of his store. His goal—a growing 
share in a mounting $15 billion an- 
nual sales volume, won through 
your confidence in the integrity of 
his firm name. 


At this moment, your favorite de- 
partment stores are entering into 
exciting mew areas of progress and 


service: simplified selling and inten- 
sive consumer research; prepackag- 
ing; specialized personnel training; 
functional suburban branches; en- 
gineering techniques applied to 
stock-taking and record-keeping. 


With an unlimited variety of goods 
from many lands placed before them, 
thanks to the individual initiative of 
our nation’s retailers, the American 
people enjoy a freedom of choice 
unmatched throughout the world. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 














Inviting customers to call collect 


brings parts sales of *4000 first month 





Equipment Supply Co. delivers parts ordered by Long Distance. 
The company serves West Texas, Southern New Mexico and Northern Mexico. 


To give customers quick, dependable 
parts delivery and service, the Equip- 
ment Supply Co. invites its United 
States customers to call collect by 
Long Distance. 


In the first month of the Call Collect 
Plan, sales of $4000 in parts were 
attributed to calls costing only $60. 
And the plan is doing more than 
building parts sales. 


“We know that new tractor sales 
have increased due to this promise of 


good service,” the company reports. 
“We have gained many new customers 
as well as improved relations with 
our old customers.” 

You can start a similar plan today. 
The only equipment you need is the 
telephone on your desk. And there 
are many other ways you can make 
Long Distance increase sales. If you 
would like a telephone company rep- 
resentative to stop in and explain 
them, call your Bell Telephone Busi- 
ness Office. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


A case history of 
Equipment Supply Co., Inc. 


El Paso, Texas 





LONG DISTANCE 
RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 

Wilmington to Lancaster, Pa. 40¢ 
Cleveland to Pittsburgh. . 60¢ 
Des Moines to Rock Island. 70¢ 
Cincinnati to Evansville, Ind. 75¢ 
El Paso to Albuquerque. . 85¢ 


These are the daytime Station-to-Station 
rates for the first three minutes. They do 
not include the 10% federal excise tax. 

















Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast 
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There's never a doubt 
about product quality with 


ENJAY 


PETROLEUM CHEMICALS 


In Petroleum... 


In Surface Coatings... 
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In Chemicals... 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC. 











AT LONG LAST / 





81.4% * ELIMINATION OF HOT BOXES 


Hot boxes (caused by overheated axles and 
bearings) have been one of railroading’s 
most costly operating problems for 100 years. 
But until the NMB Kit, no low cost means 
had been devised to eliminate hot boxes on 
America’s 2,000,000 railroad cars equipped 
with conventional “solid” bearings. Today, 
however, three years of testing under actual 
operating conditions indicates the Kit will 
eliminate 81.4% of all hot boxes. 


$200,000,000 ANNUAL SAVINGS 


By eliminating over 80% of all hot boxes, 
NMB Kits can save railroads $6.88 in op- 
erating costs per 1,000 car miles. Multiplied 
by total U. S. annual car miles, this saving 
mounts to $200,000,000 annually. This is 
about $100 saved per year for every car 
equipped with plain bearings. And to this 
should be added the important savings that 
will result when accidents caused by hot 
boxes are all but eliminated! 


(*Based on operating statistics of major Class 1 railroads.) 
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Greatest Advance! 


NMB Sealed Journal Box Kit makes possible... 


FASTER SERVICE TO SHIPPERS 


Just one hot box halts a train. Then impor 
tant shipments are delayed hours, main lines 
may be tied up, other trains delayed, 
Through constant, time-consuming and costly 
effort, railroads have sought to limit the fre 
quency of hot boxes. But only when trains 
are equipped throughout with NMB Kits 
will the cost of hot boxes and related aceé 
dents be virtually eliminated. Then, faster, 
better service to shippers will result, 





Besides the NMB Kit for solid bearing freight cars, National has made thousands of oil seals for roller bearing railway cars, 
and over a billion oil seals for America’s CARS » TRUCKS+ TRACTORS» AIRCRAFT « MACHINES» APPLIANCES 
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@ Inthe few weeks since the Association of American Railroads approved the NMB Kit for application on 10,000 
interchange cars, railroads have placed orders totaling thousands of Kits. 
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THE NMB SEALED 
JOURNAL BOX KIT 


“Patented” and “‘Patents Pending’ 


Developed by NMB engineers with 

the collaboration of the Union Pacific, 

the NMB Kit is basically a modern, 

sealed-oil-bath lubrication system for 

solid bearing freight car journal boxes. Oily waste packing normally used 

to lubricate journals (itself the prime cause of hot boxes) is taken out. 

The five parts of the Kit include: (A) Oil seal to keep lubricant in, dirt 

and water out; (B) Dust guard well cover; (C) Two journal guard bear- : 

ings to cushion against coupling and starting shock; (D) Oil circulator SS 

to constantly deliver large volume of oil to bearings; (E) Journal box lid = ‘ 

with pressure-tight gasketed seal. j 

Railroad men are enthusiastic about the NMB Kit because of its unique 

economy as well as operating advantages. It modernizes the lubrication 

of solid bearing journal boxes used in freight cars, and is installed easily . 
without modification to the journal assembly. It also can virtually eliminate per et 
costly accidents due to hot boxes. = pace 


si CO., INC. 
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OlL & GREASE SEALS Plants: Redwood City, Downey and Long Beach, California; Van Wert, Ohio 


O-RINGS SHIMS RAILWAY DIVISION DISTRICT OFFICE 
4113 Field Building - 135 S. La Salle Street - Chicago, Illinois 
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NON-STOP FROM WORLD-WIDE SOURCE 
VIA OCEAN-GOING FREIGHTERS 


St. Lawrence Seaway makes possible.. 
opportunities never before 


THE BEST LOCATION IN THE NATION 
IS NOW BETTER THAN EVER! 


With the St. Lawrence Seaway, a long-time dream of 
industry is now about to come true. For the first time in 
history, industry will be able to have the advantages of a 
“heartland” location—in the midst of the nation’s greatest 
markets and resources— combined with low-cost ocean 
shipping to or from anywhere in the world! 


This new frontier of opportunity is shown in the map above. 


Within a 500-mile radius of this Northeast Ohio area are 
over half the people in the country—eleven of America’s 
fifteen largest cities. At hand, or within a short haul, are 
most of the basic materials of industry . . . fresh water, 
coal, iron, salt, limestone, and many others. Even without 
the Seaway, the advantages of “the best location in the 
nation” are so great that two billion dollars have been 
invested here in industrial expansion since 1944. 


With the Seaway, its advantages will be even greater. Bulk 
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TO ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
AND THE WORLD 
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in Northeast Ohio... plant-location 


equalled in America 


materials can be brought in directly by ocean freighter at 
minimum cost. Manganese, phosphates, and other raw 
materials for the first time can be economically processed 
in the midst of the markets where the finished product is 
consumed. And heavy machinery can be exported to world 
markets at lower cost. With the Seaway scheduled for com- 
pletion in five years, the time to plan for a plant location 
along Ohio’s “Seaway Shore” is during this coming year. 


We will be glad to help you do it. 


NEW FILM SHOWS ADVANTAGES OF PLANT SITE 


ON OHIO’S “SEAWAY SHORE”. 


A factual, 28-minute sound movie in color. To arrange 2 
showing for your key people or industry group, write in 
confidence on company letterhead to R. L, DeChant, Man- 
ager, Development Department, The Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Company, 77 Public Square, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Cleveland Electric IIluminating Company 































seconds!”’ 


money!”’ 


vious experience!” 


or printed material!” 


users Say... 


About Modern 
Remington Rand 
Photocopy Equipment 


“IT'S FAST — makes copies in a matter of 
“IT’S ECONOMICAL — saves time, space and 


“IT’S EASY TO OPERATE — anyone on the 
staff can make perfect copies without pre- 


“IT’S ACCURATE — produces error-free, 
exact copies of any record, drawing, chart 


“IT’S CONVENIENT — copies are made on 
the spot — no darkroom!” 













YES. 
mous in their praise! 


plies and equipment. 
A national network 


advice and help. 
























Portagraph 
Flat-Bed Printer 






Transcopy 
Processor — 1412” 






Rotoflo 








Rotary Printer 
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Transcopy Duplex 
Printer— Processor & 


-. users of Remington Rand photo- 
copy equipment and supplies are unani- 


Widest selection of models and sup- 


provides needed supplies, technical 
Transcopy users have a selection of 11 


different printing papers...even card stock. 
Copying time is cut up to 95%. 


Memingtor. 
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of service facilities 









Whatever your photocopy require- 
ments, the Remington Rand line includes 
eguipment made to order for you. Check 
these outstanding Transcopy advantages: 
V Prints and processes photocopies up to 
25” wide — any length. 

VY Copies...colored or black on white 
records... bound or flat sheets. 


V Establishes color identity using COL- 
ORED TRANSCOPY PAPERS... 
processes right along with black on white. 


V Makes sharp photocopies under normal 
lighting conditions...no darkroom. 


VY Produces one or two sided copies. 


V Separate or combined printing and 
processing units available in various sizes. 


Check and mail coupon for FREE literature. 


Room 1240, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 











Please see that | receive the literature checked. 
[] P384 Rotoflo Printer [] P307 Portagraph Printer 
(_] P334 Transcopy Processor 

[] P344 Transcopy Duplex Processor — Printer 

[] P408 27” wide throat — Transcopy Processor 
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READERS REPO 


A Key for pre 


Dear Sir: 

Your article, A Better Yardstigf 
for Costs? [BW—Jan.15’55,p102) 
is excellent. You have clearly 
shown how this way of keeping 
costs results in better measures fog 
controlling sales, trimming prog 
uct lines, and evaluating productiog 
performance. 

This way of looking at cost 
also gives management a key tor 
search and development budgetig 
a key that is lost in the usy 
allocations of factory burdens ag 
overhead. Product lines with “sic 
margins” that cannot be cured t¢ 
well by additional advertising) 
sales effort, or cost analyses and re 
duction, may be cured by research 
and development. A study of thé 
patterns and trends in the marging 
for each product line gives predi¢ 
tions as to when product improvey 
ments are needed 
for budgeting and scheduling re 
search and development. 

WILLIAM L. SWAGER 
CHIEF, OPERATIONS RESEARCH DIV. 
BATTELLE MEMORIAL INSTITUTE 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





























































































Forever Business 


Dear Sir: 

As a subscriber . I want to 
tell you I really enjoy the articles 
each week... . 

I also like good business novels 
like Executive Suite and The Power 
and the Prize . . . also good motion 
pictures of the same type.... — 

What has prompted me to write 
is that on Jan. 12 the Kraft Tele 
vision Theater had a play which 
I thought was very good—Patterns 





—from a script by Rod Serling. The 
I wrote to Kraft Theater and told mo! 
them what I thought of their eX- bul 
cellent play. I quote the following aati 
from their reply: 
“In the eight-year history of But 
Kraft Television Theater we have Spe 
never received such a demand from Cot 
businessmen, educators, national : 
bli for ext 
organizations, and the public Pr 
a second performance. . . 0 
I thought maybe you would like Gri 
to inform the readers of BUSINESS “a 
WEEK of this, as you did on the 
publication, Executive Suite—in 
fact how about a small column 
each week devoted to business 


and pictures? . - - 
C. F. LAHIFF 


novels, texts, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


° We did carry an advance a 
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a@ motor designed to your 
exact product requirements 


Many manufacturers of motor-driven products have found 
that the use of a Lamb Electric special application motor 
results in better products and lower costs. 


Our high degree of specialization in both equipment and 
methods provides the advantages of custom manufacture 
on a volume basis. High quality and controlled costs go 
hand-in-hand. 

We shall welcome the opportunity to demonstrate the 
benefits of a Lamb Electric special application motor for 
your products. 


THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY ° KENT, OHIO 


In Canada: Lamb Electric — 
Division of Sangamo Company Ltd. — Leaside, Ontario 


Lé srecial Arrulcation MOTORS 


FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 


For light power uses of Motor with efficient spur 


an intermittent nature gear speed reducer 








nouncement on the repeat per. 
formance of Patterns—a Manage. 
ment Dept. brief on page 75 of the 
Jan. 29 issue. See page 76, How 
People See Businessmen, in the 
Feb. 19 issue for a further refer. 
ence, and pictures from the Ty 
show itself. 


In a Nutshell 


Dear Sir: 

If I were unacquainted with the 
subject of your editorial of Feb. §, 
Industry Can Do It Better, p144, 
I should have put down my copy 
of BUSINESS WEEK thoroughly con- 
vinced that government regulation 
of natural gas production was 
dangerously unwise and unneces- 
sary. But since | am not an out- 
sider, and since I know the com- 
plexity of the subject and have 
read tens of thousands of words 
on it, pro and con, I can only sit 
back and marvel at a brilliant job, 

It seems almost incredible but 
your editorial writer told the whole 
essential story in 19 sentences. He 
presented the main arguments of 
both sides and reached a conclu- 
sion. Naturally I am pleased and 
grateful for the conclusion that was 
reached. But, personal feelings 
aside, I want to send my congratu- 
lations to all concerned on one of 
the most lucid, cogent and concise 
examples of journalism that I have 
ever read. 

BAIRD H. MARKHAM 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
NATURAL GAS & OIL RESOURCES 

COMMITTEE 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Better Melter? 


Dear Sir: 

An item on page 148 of the Dec. 
18°54 issue stated that “sodium 
chloride (rock salt) is still the best 
way to turn ice on walks and 
driveways to slush—unless it’s 
colder than six degrees below zero.” 

We do not share your view, 4l- 
though we indeed recognize that 
rock salt is used for this purpose. 
We know that state and city high- 
way departments throughout the 
country have made effective use of 
calcium chloride to melt ice during 
the last 25 years. They use calcium 
chloride for ice and snow melting, 
and to treat abrasives. Abrasives 
are thus kept moist and will embed 
quickly into icy surfaces, providing 
motorists with immediate traction 
and safer roadways. Thousands of 
tons of calcium chloride are used 
each year for these purposes. Do- 
mestic and industrial users also . - - 
apply calcium chloride to melt ice 
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J.M Class A Asbestos Walls are movable... save space and make space 
.»eare noncombustible, moderately priced... come in pleasing colors 


NewJohns-Manville Class A Movable Walls 
offer you advantages never before combined 
in an asbestos movable wall. They are 
modestly priced. They are noncombustible. 
They have a textured, stipple finish in rest- 
ful colors. They reduce maintenance and 
telocation costs to a new low. 

The finish of Class A Movable Walls is a 
tough, hard film many times thicker than 
on the usual movable partition. It is mar 
and scratch resistant . . . rejects stain and 
soil. . . can be easily washed and even 
scrubbed, if necessary. If damaged, it can 
be touched up inexpensively to look like 
lew... and, unlike other types of factory- 





PR ul 


finished partitions, can be repainted with 
ordinary paint. 


Undivided responsibility for a complete job 


These flush or glazed partitions are erected 
by the Johns-Manville Construction De- 
partment complete with doors, door hard- 
ware, glass and trim. 

An estimate will convince you that the 
cost of J-M Movable Walls compares favor- 
ably with other types of wall construction. 
For details, write Johns-Manville, Depart- 
ment BW, Box 158, New York 16, N. Y. 
In Canada write 565 Lakeshore Road East, 
Port Credit, Ontario. 








“3° Noncombustible asbestos- 
** cement surfaces 


Generous reinforcing for 
added strength 


| Noncombustible all-min- 
= eral insulating core 


J HNS. NVILLE 
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Depending on where you oper- 


ate, “Climate” can either make or 


cost you money. 


Climate is a profit item in MOA (Met- 
ropolitan Oakland Area). The same 
year-arourd mildness that makes 
MOA a pleasant place to live or visit 
also saves important money on plant 
investment and maintenance and 
steps up production and sales. 


Plant investment? No provisions 
needed for snow loads or frost con- 
ditions; no expensive heating or air- 
conditioning equipment. Mainten- 
ance? Plants and equipment need no 
special weather protection. 


Production? MOA’s mild climate per- 
mits efficient, one-floor operation; 
avoids weather shutdowns; attracts a 
skilled, stable labor force. Sales? You 
are right in the heart of one of the 
country’s richest markets, rich now 
and getting richer as new industries 
and new people move in. 


MOA has many advantages —central 
location to the booming West, good 


transportation, a world-famous har- 
bor. But Climate is the big reason you 
make money by saving money in MOA. 


If you are considering a plant location any- 
where, write for “How Our Climate Makes 
You Money”—a new Data Sheet relating 
our climate to profit-making advantages 
which make industries grow places in MOA. 


FREE: FACTFILE, SOUND FILM 





Make free use of our FACTFILE SERVICE to get 
Data Sheets and Special Reports on Climate, Mark- 
ets, Living Conditions, Plant Site Availabilities, etc. 
Also available for free showings to Management: Loan 
prints of “California, the Bright Land” —fifteen-min- 


ute sound movie. Next best thing to an actual visit. 


THE MAINLAND SIDE OF 
SAN FRANCISCO BAY 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA (Alameda County) CALIFORNIA 








Suite 106 - 1320 Webster Street + Oakland 12, California 


ALAMEDA + ALBANY + BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE - HAYWARD « LIVERMORE - OAKLAND 


PIEDMONT + PLEASANTON + SAN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 








quickly on driveways, walks, ang 
loading platforms 

You are correct in saying that 
at temperatures colder than six de. 
grees below zero F., ice will be up. 
affected by applications of sodium 
chloride. At this temperature 0. 
dium chloride has reached its ey. 
tectic point—where it will no longer 
melt ice. Calcium chloride, how. 
ever, has a far lower eutectic point 
—59 degrees below zero F. It wij 
effectively melt ice at a wide range 
of temperatures: from 32 degrees 
above zero F., down to almost 60 
degrees below zero F. It will melt 
ice faster than sodium chloride at 
all temperatures. 

W. E. Dickinson 

CALCIUM. CHLORIDE INSTITUTE 
WASHINGTON, D. 


Two to Rebut 


Dear Sir: 

Re Robert L. Stewart’s letter, 
What the Truckers Pay [Bw— 
Jan.29’55,p8], his argument, 
which is true, defeats his anti-truck 
attitude. Certainly the cost of taxes 
on gasoline, license plates, third 
structure taxes such as the unfor- 
givable ton mile and axle tax, to say 
nothing of the 8% federal excise 
tax, several state taxes, and various 
city taxes on equipment purchases, 
are passed along to the public. 

How much less would the con- 
modities transported by truck cost 
the consumer if these taxes were 
lowered? 

How much more will the house- 
holder have to pay for each item, if 
the trend to excessive taxation con- 
tinues? 

It must be remembered that what 
is true of taxation of trucking, as 
it concerns the consumer’s pocket- 
book, is also true of all forms of 
transportation. Railroads, steam- 
ships, waterways, and mule trains 
pass along all costs— including 
taxation. 

However, if unscrupulous legis- 
lators tax trucking sufficiently, ship- 
pers will be forced to return to the 
more expensive and _ inefficient 
forms of transportation. Truckers 

. will be forced out of business. 
and investors will avoid the trucking 
business as a poor risk. The te 
sult will be reduced competition 
and rising costs. John Q. Public 
will then get an even higher price 
tag on everything he buys. . - . 

MILTON O. TAYLOR 
TRAILMOBILE, INC. 
NEW YORK BRANCH 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 
It hardly seems fair to have given 
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Vital Venezuelan ore speeds on HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS in 


1000 ULTRA-MODERN FREIGHT CARS! 


etter, 1000 tons of iron ore per hour are unloaded 1000 special cars with the most modern 


w— from ship, conveyed to car-loading bins devices were purchased by four railroads 

ment, 

truck 

taxes 

third 

nfor- 

O say 
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rious 

1ases, . om 
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what Ore moves from Mobile to Birmingham mills Every car has HYATT Roller Bearings to 

g, 28 on one of the fastest schedules in history assure delay-free delivery of the vital ore 

cket- 

as of — Down at the Mobile docks operated by Marine Bulk Handling 

eam- 4 Corporation, a rich, red flood of high-grade Venezuelan ore pours 

rains 4, ee from a ship’s hold almost daily. This is the story of how it speeds 

iding rs pnt 8 from Mobile to the Birmingham blast furnaces of United States 

a ' Steel’s Tennessee Coal and Iron Division. 

legis- Wa ~~ \ The job is so big that four progressive railroads—the Gulf, 

ship- ’ . Mobile and Ohio, the Louisville and Nashville, the St. Louis-San 

o the Francisco, and the Southern—jointly purchased a fleet of 1000 

cient y ultra-modern hopper cars specially designed for this run. 

ckers One of the most important specifications was roller bearing journal 

ness, boxes—to cut hours from running time, prevent hot-box delays, 

king sharply reduce motive power, lubrication and inspection costs. 

> Te The only question was what make of roller bearings to buy. And after 

ition careful comparison the choice was easy: HYATTS! All four railroads 

ublic specified free-lateral, easy-to-install Hyatt Journal Boxes—100%! 

price Here’s proof again that when railroads get all the facts about 
roller bearings, they’re wise to choose HYATTS! Hyatt Bearings 

YLOR Division, General Motors Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 
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..."‘at heart, a source of tremendous power’’... 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau are '‘ 


Mr. Ingersoll tells of a ‘‘Wausau 
personality” — people who go out of 
their way to do a job right. You'll 
find this spirit very much in evi- 
dence in talking with the folks of 
Employers Mutuals in any of our 
89 offices. 

Our specialty is workmen's com- 
pensation insurance. Here, par- 
ticularly, you'll appreciate the 
“Wausau way.” It means a claim 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


‘good people to do business with” 


service unexcelled for speed and 
fairness. And an accident preven- 
tion program that can reduce not 
only your insurance costs but oper- 
ating costs as well. In every case you 
deal directly with our field people. 

Talk it over with a Wausau man. 
We write all lines of fire and 
casualty insurance—including, of 
course, automobile. Phone our local 
office, or write to us in Wausau. 


eeeeeeeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 








The story of the world’s hardest working river : 
—and a new venture—in Wausau, Wisconsin : 


Coe eee eee ee eSSSSSSFSFSSSSFFFSSFESFHFFHFTH STEHT HHH Hoag, 


by ROY C. INGERSOLL, 
President, the Borg-Warner Corporation 


**9r stroop there on the banks of the river 
...the Wisconsin. Just a few miles 
back it is quiet and peaceful, supplying 
pleasure for northern fishermen. But 
around a bend or two it becomes, as they 
say, the world’s hardest working river, 
supplying power for all Wausau industry. 
“T couldn’t help thinking that Wausau 
is like its river. Outwardly serene. But, at 
heart, a source of tremendous power. 





At Borg-Warner’s Wausau plant ... Mr. 
Ingersoll, Plant Manager Zimmer (left) and 
J. H. Ingersoll. (Back) John Papa 


“Our company recently established in 
Wausau a new plant which makes turrets 
for amphibious tanks. Why Wausau? Its 
location is part of it, of course. There aren't 
many places where you can look out of a 
factory window and see deer munching 
grass in a deer grove across the way! 

“But there is something else in Wausau 
we like even more, Wausau people. People 
who come to work expecting to stay until 
the job is finished. People who, to make 
our venture a success, worked overtime, 
even when all the equipment wasn’t there. 
You hear about the American way of bust- 
ness. It’s folks like those in Wausau—bus!- 
nessmen and workmen—who make it that 
way. Good people to have working for 
you. Good people to do business with: 
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Reader Stewart’s view that “truck- 
ers pay nothing for the use of the 
highways” without pointing out that 
comparisons must be relative: For 
example, the corporation and divi- 
dend taxes combine to give small 
business an advantage Over corpora- 
tions. Can Reader Stewart show 
that truckers have a similar tax ad- 
vantage over their competitors? 
That’s what counts. 

P. S. BARROWS 

DEL MAR, CALIF. 


*We felt it quite fair to print 
Reader Stewart’s letter, especially 
since it constituted his reply to a 
letter from Reader Janis M. Arma- 
trout [BW—Dec.18°54,p14], to the 
effect that truckers pay “as high as 
40% of the total of all highway 
(costs).” But we now bow out. 


For Amalgamation 


Dear Sir: 

I read with interest your ar- 
ticle, City-Suburb Federation: How 
Good an Answer Is It? [BW—Jan. 
22'55,p64], which deals with the 
metropolitan problem of Toronto. 

Under the paragraph headed 
“Critics” (p68) you mention that 
there is still strong support for 
amalgamation as opposed to federa- 
tion. Incidentally, the City of Cal- 
gary is now in the process of 
presenting a brief to the Royal 
Commission of Metropolitan De- 
velopments. .. . 

Briefly, the City of Calgary’s 
opinion is that amalgamation is the 
answer. I will qualify that opin- 
ion by saying that federation is 
probably a better solution under 
the following conditions. . . . 

(a) When the administrative 
area becomes so large that central 
administration becomes too costly 
and excessively cumbersome. 

(b) When long traditions of lo- 
cal rule and administration have 
become established and fierce local 
loyalties exist. 

(c) When there is sufficient dif- 
ferentiation of local problems and 
functions to warrant local control. 

(d) When individual municipali- 
ties have large populations, are 
well-established, have a fairly com- 
plete range of services and utili- 
ties and departments. . 

I also think it is fair to say the 
City of Calgary believes the situa- 
tion should never be allowed to de- 
velop to a point where federation 
IS Necessary. . . . 

E. H. Parsons 
CO-ORDINATOR OF INDUSTRIAL 

DEVELOPMENT 
CITY OF CALGARY 
ALBERTA, CANADA 
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MERCHANDISING A/2gcc 


Merchandising Magic — that degree of packaging perfection which en- 
hances the desire to buy — is illustrated strikingly by four famous metal 
containers by J, L. Clark Manufacturing Co. Each is a classic example of 
skill and ingenuity working together to meet diversified requirements. 
One represents a revolution in flashlight battery design. Here, rigid stand- 
ards of precision and economy have been met by Clark in the production of 
billions of lithographed steel jackets and tops for famous Ray-O-Vac LEAK 
PROOF brand batteries — known the world over as “sheathed in steel.” 


Two other special metal packages are made for Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Company’s famed Scotch brand Cellophane Tape. A fool-proof, easy-to-use 
dispenser, and a tight-fitting box both provide full protection for a product 
with unusual characteristics, and both achieve distinctive brilliance of 
design... true Merchandising Magic! The Gillette Safety Razor Co. was 
confident that the other package illustrated — if economically produced — 
could increase the success of famous Blue Blades. And Clark-made metal 
tops and used blade compartment covers have helped slim, trim Gillette dis- 
pensers to international fame... for these gems of one-hand convenience 
provide an ever-ready supply of “the sharpest edges ever honed.” 


Merchandising Magic like this is built on experience and ingenuity — 
effectively combined by customer and manufacturer. New ideas, new tools, 
and new methods that assure the flexibility to serve a great variety of needs 
are born of this partnership... May we show you how lithographed 
metal containers styled by Clark can help solve your packaging problems? 


J. 


L. CLARK MANUFACTURING CO., 


S.L.CLARK 


Lithographed Metal Containers 





Liberty Division Plant and Sales * Lancaster, Pa. 


New York Sales Office * Chrysler Bldg. * N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


ROCKFORD, 


ILLINOIS 














| MAKE BETTER PAPER 
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HOW 
HERCULES 
HELPS... 

















IMPROVED LIQUID REPELLENCY for paper is obtained by coating with a small quantity of 







Paracol® wax emulsion. There are more than a dozen types of Hercules Paraco! emulsions, 
each developed to solve some specific type of sizing problem. Other Hercules papermaking 
chemicals, such as Kymene® wet-strength resin and Pexol® fortified size, contribute to 






product performance and economy in paper and board mills. 








SHEMICAL GROWTH 


...MATCH PRESS PERFORMANCE —— 
















OUR 1954 ANNUAL REPORT has recently been FOR HIGH-SPEED PRINTING inks, resins made with’Hercules PE (pentaerythritol) 
issued to stockholders. In it you will find are becoming increasingly popular. PE makes possible resins with higher gloss, 
convincing evidence of Hercules’ growth higher softening points, yet maintains desired solubilities, better ag haracter- 
and diversification. Copy sent on request. istics, and shorter drying time necessary to keep pace with the pres 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


Site INCORPORATED 
/ j BE R SS ( j LES 968 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. Sales Offices in Principal Cit 


SYNTHETIC RESINS, CELLULOSE PRODUCTS, CHEMICAL COTTON, TERPENE 
CHEMICALS, ROSIN AND ROSIN DERIVATIVES, CHLORINATED PRODUCTS, 
EXPLOSIVES, AND OTHER CHEMICAL PROCESSING MATERIALS 





CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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Factory employment isn’t likely to pass year-ago levels before March 
—and it may not be able to close the gap until April. 


Jobs in factories thus remain a weak spot in the 1955 pickup. 


Remember, too, that when the lines cross, it will be as much due to the 
rapid decline a year ago as it will to recovery now. 


Early 1955 saw just under 16-million working in the nation’s factories, 
according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ monthly estimate. 


The lag behind a year ago had been cut to half a million. A few months 
earlier, we had been running more than 114-million behind. 


The rise from last summer’s low, however, has been less than 400,000. 
Most of the “betterment” traces to the falling total a year ago. 


Factory payrolls are more impressive than the employment figures. 


Two things help to offset the relative slack in jobs: (1) longer hours, 
and (2) higher pay rates. Workers are averaging almost two hours more 
time on the job each week than a year ago; they are earning $3 a week 
more. 


This is a considerable boon to mass purchasing power. 


Weekly paychecks in all manufacturing now average about $74. 


This is roughly $2 a week better than the highest figure in boomtime 
1953. Nevertheless, when you take into account the smaller number of work- 
ers earning the higher pay, the total factory payroll still is running below 
its best levels of 1953 by several million dollars a week. 


Workers in factories turning out softgoods rarely average quite 40 
hours of work a week. Today is no exception. 


But the average in durable goods now is running around 41 hours. 


The greatest amount of overtime is found in the industries classed as 
“transportation equipment” in the government reports—autos, aircraft, rail- 
way equipment, etc. Here the work week is above 42 hours. 


Manufacturers presumably are getting more output per man hour, thus 
helping to absorb the higher cost of labor input. But this may be less true 
after the forthcoming wage negotiations with the unions. 


Meanwhile, the cost pinch gets tighter on another front: prices. 
Materials and parts, on the average, have been edging up the last two 
months pretty much as expected (BW—Jan.15’55,p27). 


The index of wholesale prices other than farm products and foods (an 
imperfect measure of industrial costs, but as good as there is) has turned up. 
After tracing a straight line for a year and a half, this index has risen a 
point (from 114% to 11542) in the last few weeks. 


Metals have been a principal factor in rising industrial costs. 


Higher prices on aluminum, copper, and tin stand out. But brass 
products also have been advanced, and so have nonferrous scrap quota- 
tions 
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BUSINESS WEEK Aside from metals, there has been the steep rise of natural rubber 
: . . . . f 
FEB. 26, 1955 while wool and inedible fats have scored lesser gains 4 
Tin’s rise, it might be noted, started with unsettlement in the Far East. \ 
But it has sturdier basis—hopes that an international agreement may soon 
be reached and a buffer pool formed to curb price swings. 
These hopes find clear reflection in forward prices. London futures, 
' long cheaper than tin for spot delivery, now command a premium. 
—o-—— 
Major auto companies still insist they can’t supply dealer demand. 
No doubt some dealers are short of certain makes and models. Yet 
the industry will end February with mighty close to 600,000 cars on hand. 
The highest stock ever held, according to industry figures, was 660,000 
at the end of April a year ago. And that mark will fall in March. 
Retail sales of new autos in January and February will total close to a 
million by the time the registrations are counted. 
That’s good by any standard—and especially so in midwinter. 
In fact, such sales in the average January and February would absorb all 
the cars coming off the line. But not this year, with the industry lately 
producing at an annual rate in excess of 84-million cars. 
—o— 
To judge by the bickering, the President’s highway program will be 
slow in getting under way (page 25). 
And, to anyone concerned about inflation, that may be just as well. 
Superimposing the highway program on today’s record construction 
total would certainly cause bidding for materials—maybe even for labor. 
Washington figures highway labor needs will grow from 220,000 now to Tax 
350,000 in 1957 and 500,000 by 1960. rie 
— hot f 
Family formation—which is the backbone of demand for new houses a 
and the goods to furnish them—has declined with surprising suddenness. alum 
T 
Until recently, it had seemed that we still were forming about a million a 
new households each year. Ne 
But now new figures are available. The Census Bureau lists only — 
slightly more than 800,000 new households in the year ended with April, corre 
1953—and, in the following year, the drop carried to below 600,000. light 
E\ 
tility 
Here’s the nub of the new household count: 1,400,000 families formed = 
in a period when over 2-million homes were built. pede 
We know homes are still selling. But, if we overbuild at any such rate — 
very much longer, can even easy mortgage terms support it? . 
—o— 
Business analysts who cling to historic precedents breathed easier at 
midweek as London’s stock market steadied (page 127). But the earlier 
spill recalled how Throgmorton Street had its 1929 break ahead of Wall : 
Street. 
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Another new idea... 
through Aluminum! 


Taxe A PRODUCT as old as the ages— popcorn. Package it in the 
modern wonder metal—aluminum. Put the package on the fire 
for three minutes and — pop— you’ve got nearly a gallon of fluffy 
hot popcorn, already seasoned. 


This fascinating product — produced by Top-Pop Products 
Co., Detroit—is only one of hundreds which demonstrate how 
aluminum’s unique properties—combined with imagination— 
spell new benefits for consumers and new opportunities for 
manufacturers. 


New and better products are possible with aluminum because 
it possesses a combination of advantages that no other material 
can match. Among these advantages are light weight, strength, 
corrosion resistance, workability, heat conductivity, heat and 
light reflectivity, economy. 


_ Every day manufacturers are finding that aluminum’s versa- 
tility provides the answer to better products, both new and old. 


As a basic producer of aluminum, we are dedicated to the job 
of working with manufacturers to help make these products a 
reality. For information about the products pictured here, write 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation, 205 Kaiser Build- 
ing, Oakland 12, California. 


Kaiser Aluminum 


setting the pace—in growth, quality and service 





New! Exterior building panels 
of lightweight aluminum are 
hung from the inside, like cur. 
tains. Eliminates scaffolding, 
requires less steel framing, 
speeds construction. 





New! Disposable aluminum 
broiling tray, called “Broil-A- 
Foil,” eliminates messy clean- 
ing of pan and oven. Alumi- 
num spreads heat evenly, 
speeds cooking. 









New! Aluminum containers 
make possible pre-cooked, 
quick-frozen dinners ready to 
heat and serve. Aluminum 
packaging seals in flavor, 
keeps out moisture. 





New! Road signs team 
“Scotchlite” brand Reflective 
Sheeting with aluminum, 
Sign face gives brilliant night- 
time visibility. Aluminum 
backing assures durability. 



























measure of profit—or loss 





Minutes purchased through payroll—and particularly the higher- 
priced minutes of skilled machinists—are identical in the cost column but not 
always so on the profit and loss sheet. Axelson lathes have been designed 
to give those precious minutes maximum value both in set-up 
9 ' and running. In every type of work, Axelson lathes have 
been making man-hours mean more since 1915. If you 
want particulars, just ask us to show you. 





AXELSSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
pivision Of U. S. INDUSTRIES, INC. 
6160 S. BOYLE AVENUE, LOS ANGELES 58, CALIFORNIA * Dealers in Principal Tool Centers of the U. §. 
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Business Week Index labovel . 2... *1390 
CTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 2,153 
Production of automobiles and trucks. ...............0-e eee eeceeeeceeees 198,066 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... .. $47,168 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours)..............-++++eeeee: 9,912 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.).......... 6,767 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of toms)............... 1,448 
Papetbennl pooGnction (Gems)... 2... ccc cece sccccccccesccccceesocse 262,282 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.]. (daily av., thousands of cars)........ 66 
Carloadings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars).............++++e++- 41 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year).......... none 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 205 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)............... 405.0 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ 92.5 
Pommseets, Geity index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 10D)..... 0... cceveccccseess 89.0 
EO OI Os oi ne sn dvcercrescecesesecccbeeaeewene 19.0¢ 
Finished steel, index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)................ecceeees 144.7 
er ND CO MON GOOD... oc cccavccsccsecescandeceesees $37.00 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MJ, Ib.)...............20000- 33.000¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $2.48 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)................. 34.14¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.)............ Lak ne Cee einen hee deta Late ad ae $2.10 
9 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s)..............0.0c0ceeeeeeeees 292.4 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)...............+.- 3.48% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 13-13% 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks....................0.- 56,665 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks.................++++ 84,703 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................ 22,223 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks............ 35,076 
Total federal reserve credit DER. a5 ¥0e6sn eesetcnstadkmseabuoden’s 25,071 
New orders for machinery, except electrical (McGraw-Hill, 1950 = 100). ee 
Exports (in MI 5k cob ee oan ons b:055 6 exo tome kes ce ee December ........0. 
Imports (in RES Ts SL Se Se See eg TTT 


+t Estimate. 
N. A. Not available, 


+ Reiminary, week ended February 19, 1955. 
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Preceding 
Week 


+138.5 


+2,150 
$191,136 
$44,832 
9,922 
6,719 
1,450 
261,128 


66 

41 
tnone 
238 


409.5 
93.2 
89.3 

19.0¢ 

144.7 

$36.33 
33.000¢ 
$2.45 
34.19¢ 
$2.10 


293.5 
3.47% 
13-13% 


57,394 
84,859 
22,096 
35,280 
24,873 


Latest 
Month 


94 
$1,312 
$941 


Month Year 
Ago Ago 
137.4 123.0 
2,051 1,756 
190,155 148,257 
$53,971 $33,330 
9,981 8,551 
6,695 6,315 
1,447 1,266 
252,346 232;388- 
65 66 
43 38 
+16% -1% 
265 215 
415.3 424.6 
91.5 81.0 
90.5 98.3 
19.24¢ _:19.5¢ 
144.77 ~ 140.9 
$35.50 $24.33 
30.000¢ 29.969¢ 
$2.42 $2.38 
34.27¢ 34.18¢ 
$2.02 $2.12 
282.0 205.6 
3.46% 3.59% 
13-13% 2% 
58,368 54,143 
85,449 79,083 
22,163 22,555 
36,602 32,346 
25,082 25,897 
Preceding Year 
Month Ago 
96 80 
$1,242 $1,353 
$839 $907 


1947-49 =100 


150 


1946 
Average 


91.6 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 
1,745 
167,269 


82 
53 
+ 30% 


o- 


311.9 
++73.2 
++75.4 

17.5¢ 
++76.4 
$20.27 

14.045¢ 
$1.97 
30.56¢ 
$1.51 


135.7 
3.05% 


3-1% 


++45,820 
++71,916 
+#9,299 
+t49,879 
23,883 


1946 
Average 
N. A. 
$812 
$412 


8 Date for ‘Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS: 


MORE U. S. AID, BUT WHAT KIND? Both parties 
favor a big Federal boost to highway construction, 


but take different routes................... p. 25 
FIGHTING ALL OVER THE LOT. . . is Louis E. 
Wolfson . . . deep in Ward proxy fight, lawsuits, 
PD os 5.60 96 cKS od RTE Cees cwenes p. 26 


MONOPOLY VERDICT... 


SCARY. The present 





in BUSINESS this 


in federal case against 
Kansas City Star jolts publishers who use com- 
ao cink sh sn bh eMaenes oe> amar ens p. 27 
BUSINESS IN 1955: SO GOOD IT’S ALMOST 
high midwinter activity 


R357 


raises questions about trouble ahead....... p. 28 
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ASTONISHING e e ea plastic film with impact strength like this 


CHALLENGING to industry . . . the combination of remarkable 


properties offered by Du Pont MYLAR* 


Here’s a plastic film that can “‘take 
it”! But the exceptional strength of 
new Du Pont ‘‘Mylar”’ polyester film 
is only one of the remarkable prop- 
erties that you can use to improve a 
product. 
* Is space reduction important to 
your product? The thinness of tough 
Du Pont “Mylar” may permit you 
to design smaller equipment. 
* Does your product operate at ex- 
tremes of temperature? “‘Mylar”’ re- 
tains its operating efficiency from 
~80°F. to 302°F. 
* Need more efficient insulation? 
Mylar” has exceptional dielectric 
strength. 
* This versatile film can also be slit 
into yarn; it can be metalized; it can 


be bonded to other materials to make 
durable protective and decorative 
laminates. 

It will pay you to find out more 
about the properties of “‘Mylar,” and 
the amazing variety of fields in which 
*“Mylar”’ is improving products, cut- 
ting costs. Mail the coupon for 
your copy of a new booklet that gives 


DU PONT 


MYLAR 


POLYESTER FILM 


RES. U. 5. paT.OFF 


Better Things for Better Living...through Chemistry 


*Du Pont registered trade-mark for its brand of Polyester Film. 


you the facts and figures. It may well 
suggest ways for you to profit from 
this new resource of industry. Write: 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Film Department, Wilming- 
ton 98, Delaware. 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Film Dept., Room 2B, Nemours Bidg. 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Please send me sample and further informction 
on “Mylar” Polyester Film. 
Nome. 


Firm Name. 


Street 00000 en 
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At Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company (known as “3 M’’), they say, 


‘‘He’s America’s No. 1 stick-up man!”’ 


“Need a ‘Scotch’ brand tape for grafting trees? Wrapping a 
new automobile? Splicing a rug? 

“We have ‘em — and hundreds more,” says ‘3 M” Exec- 
utive Vice-President L. F. Weyand. “No wonder they call 
me the ‘stick-up man.’ 

“But there’s one kind of sticky tape you won't find around 
here, and that’s red tape. When our dealers or customers 
ask for a shipment in a hurry, we take them at their word. 


“We call Air Express — and the shipment is delivered ina 
matter of hours! 

“We know we can depend on Air Express. We prove t 
hundreds of times a year. What's more, we save money by 
using Air Express. A 25 Ib. shipment from St. Paul to Miami, 
for example, costs $13.65 door to door (one charge). That's 
20¢ less than amy other air carrier — and the service jus 
can’t be compared!” 


—_— & Air Express = 


GETS THERE FIRST via US. Scheduled Airline 


CALL AIR EXPRESS _.... division of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


, 
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More U.S. Aid, But What Kind? 


One way or another, the line on the 
chart above is going to be made to rise 
even more steeply. Republicans and 
Democrats, White House and Capitol 
Hill-they all favor a big new federal 
boost to highway construction. But 
they are still going by different routes: 

*A couple of weeks ago, the 
Democrats anticipated the Administra- 
tion by introducing bills simply boost- 
ig present federal highway aid, within 
the regular budget. 

* This week, Pres. Eisenhower 
sent Congress his own plan, including 
2 new federal authority to finance con- 
struction quickly, without adding right 
now to the deficit. Both approaches 
count on continued matching funds 
from the states, and on continued out- 

y by municipalities and toll-road’ au- 
thorities. They aim at the Bureau of 


Public Roads estimate of accumulated 
and future needs: $101-billion in the 
next 10 years. 

¢ Results—If the Administration’s plan 
—presented to Congress with a rather 
lukewarm recommendation from the 
President—is adopted intact, total high- 
way spending, federal, local, and pri- 
vate, would rise from $3.5-billion in 
1954 to $5-billion in 1956 and $7- 
billion or so from 1960 through 
1963. 

Under the Democratic proposal of 
Sen. Albert Gore of Tennessee, spend- 
ing might hit $6-billion a year in a 
couple of years—provided the states 
could dig up matching funds in sufh- 
cient volume. 

Gore’s bill, on which the roads sub- 
committee of the Senate Public Works 
Committee began hearings last Mon- 


day, would boost federal grants from 
the present $875-million a year to $1.6- 
billion a year. At present, states must 
match federal funds, dollar for dollar, 
but starting next July, under a law 
passed last year, they have to put up 
cnly 40% of the total. Gore would 
push the federal government’s share up 
still higher, also starting next July. 
¢ Clay Report—The Administration’s 
plan is based on a study by a high- 
powered group of advisers headed by 
Gen. Lucius Clay. It calls for the fed- 
eral government to put more than $31- 
billion into highways over the next 10 
years. That’s roughly one-third of the 
total construction that’s recommended; 
the U.S. today is paying for one-sixth 
of highway construction. 
Highlights of the Clay plan: 
e The U.S. would pay the whole 
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cost of modernizing the +0,000-mi. 
interstate highway system—$25-billion 
over a 10-year period. ‘The $25-billion 

would come from sale of bonds by a 

new Federal Highway Corp. Bonds 

would be retired, and interest paid, out 
of present federal revenues from taxes 
on auto and truck fuels—about $1-bil- 
lion a year now, nearly $1.4-billion at 
present rates by 1965. 
¢ Continued grants for the remain- 
ing 717,000 mi. of federal-aid roads. 

States would continue to match these 
grants dollar for dollar; grants are now 
$60Q;million a vear. 

¢ Infighting—Clay’s committee turned 
in its report on Jan. 11. Since then, 
there has been tremendous pulling-and- 
hauling behind the scenes on whether 
or not Eisenhower should go all-out for 
the program. 

Argument has centered—and will con- 
tinue to center—around the unorthodox 
method of financing the $25-billion for 
the main road system. Credit for devis- 
ing this method is given largely to 
stata highway officials and Francis V. 
du Pont, former Bureau of Roads chief 
and now a consultant to Commerce 
Secy. Sinclair Weeks. 

Most governors had been in favor of 
laving the federal government turn over 
its 2¢ a gal. gasoline tax to the states 
and withdraw generally from roadbuild- 
ing. Strong lobbies, including a big 
chunk of the oil industry, held the same 
position. Under persuasion from Clay’s 
committee, these groups, and others, 
dropped their opposition. 
¢ Treasury Opposition—However, from 
the outset ‘Treasury Secy. George 
Humphrey has had doubts about the 
unconventional method of financing. 
He and the Budget Bureau have qualms 
about creation of a new borrowing 
agency outside the federal budget. 

Che backstage squabble over the pro- 
gram showed up in the President’s mes- 
sage to Congress. Eisenhower sent the 
Clay plan, and a Bureau of Roads study 
of needs, but his language was 
tepid. 

He recommends committing fuel tax 
revenues to highway construction. He 
favors “‘limited’’ use of toll roads as 
part of the program. And he is “in- 
clined” to use Highway Corp. bonds 
as a financing technique, rather than 
adding to the regular federal debt. 
¢ Detours Ahead—E ven the sponsors of 
the Administration bill in the Senate 
—Francis Case and Edward Martin, 
Republicans, and Dennis Chavez, 
Democrat—aren’t ready to buy the 
whole package. There are troublesome 

questions to be answered first. 

For example. legislators from many 
Western states figure they get a good 
break on present aid formulas, and 
they will want to know how funds will 
be allocated in the 40,000-mi. inter- 
state road system. 
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LOUIS E. WOLFSON, deep in Ward proxy fight, lawsuits, merger plans, is .., 


Fighting All Over the Lot 


The proxy fight for control of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co.—which swung into 
high gear this week—leaves contender 
Louis E. Wolfson (picture) just about 
the busiest of U.S. businessmen. He is 
keeping these balls in the air: 

e A three-week, six-city, coast-to- 
coast series of meetings with stockhold- 
crs, which opened yesterday at Jackson- 
ville, Fla. It probably will be followed 
by a tour of smaller Eastern cities. 

e A five-week attempt to consoli- 
date six companies he owns or controls. 
If successful, it would create, ultimately, 
a single company with assets of $137- 
million, estimated annual sales of $400- 
million. First step, a vast exchange of 
stock, is expected to close successfully 
on Monday. 

lo occupy any spare time between 
now and Apr. 22—when his proxy fight 
should be resolved at Ward’s annual 
meeting (BW —Oct.2’54,p172)—Wolf- 
son has some other developments to 
master: 

eQOne is a_ stockholder’s suit 
against New York Shipbuilding Corp., 
one of his properties. The next legal 
move is scheduled to get into court 
Mar. 18. 

¢ New York Ship’s annual meet- 





ing, Mar. 16, also looks like heay 
going. ; 

The New. York Ship meeting could 
be considerably stormier than last week’ 
annual meeting of Devoe & Raynold 


Co., Inc., still another Wolfson prop 


erty.. That meeting heard stockholder 
criticism on two points: (1) the & 
change-of-stock off whereby D&R 
owners would turn in their holdings for 
shares of Merritt-Chapman & Soot 
Corp., Wolfson’s principal _ property; 
and (2) D&R’s purchase of 10M 
shares of Montgomery Ward. 


e Avery’s Defense—As for the Wat 
fight itself, such anti-Wolfson reaction 
as has appeared may be less than yo 
would expect so lat 
fight. ‘That raises 
Ward Chmn. Sewell | 
got his defensive paign completely 
off the ground. 
But Avery wasn’t inactive last week 
He sent Ward Pres. E. A. Krider t 
St. Louis to tell bankers and security 
dealers that while “Montgomery Watt 
may be the battleground, the war 1s 
all legitimate industries.” 
Avery also set Ma 
date for stock eligib! 
Ward meeting Ap! 


1 Serious prox 
ulation whether 
Avery has vet 


14 as the record 
to vote at the 
That could 
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hinder the. Wolfson. crowd in,two ways: 

e It shortens the time to finance 
and aoquire eligible Ward stock. 

e It could help put the price up, 
thus making Ward stock more expen- 
sive for pro-Wolfson buyers. 

* Teamsters—Theress also speculatio 
whether the Mar. 14 record date would] 
hinder another major purchase of Ward ! 
stock by AFL Teamsters’ funds. Union 
groups bought $1-million worth in both | 
December and January. Last month, | 
they reported that purchase of a third | 
$]-million worth was authorized and 
imminent. If it happens before the 
record date—and if all purchases aver- 
age $80 a share—that would send the 
Teamsters to Chicago Apr. 22 with 
37,500 shares. 

Teamster leaders say the purchases 

gre not involved in the Wolfson-Avery 
proxy fight. But they are conducting a 
nationwide drive to organize Ward com- 
pletely. And Wolfson adherents say 
their man has a fine labor record, except 
for New York Ship. There, consider- 
able labor strife has existed. 
«Stock Purchase—The New York Ship 
stockholders’ suit, Wolfson people 
charge, is a umion-supported political 
move—motivated at least in part by 
the Wolfson campaign to bring the 
company under Merritt-Chapman own- 
ership. After early denials, the huge 
Shipbuilders Union local has moved to 
intervene. in the case. 

The suit was filed originally by a 
l7-member stockholder committee, 
most of them New York Ship employ- 
ces. It alleges illegal use of the com- 
pany’s assets to purchase Montgomery 
Ward stock. The company owns 
6,000 Ward shares. Wolfson spokes- 
men assert that New York Ship’s 
charter permits it to buy and_ hold 
securities of other corporations. . 
* Heating Up—Another court case pro- 
vided probably the most explosive in- 
cident of the entire six-month tussle 
between Wolfson and Avery—the court 
decision outlawing Ward’s staggered 
system of elesting directors by classes 
to three-year terms (BW —Feb.5’55, 
p32). The decision is on appeal now. 

But that hasn’t been the only such 
development, for both sides have heated 
up their campaigns. Avery, for ex- 
ample: 

* Multiplied tenfold a small- 
credit card program Ward introduced 
m two stores last July, before the 
Wolfson move. The system aims at 
speeding small purchases. 

* Began remodeling Ward’s Green 
Bay (Wis.) store. Ward officials deny 
it, but the feeling persists that this is 
part of a move to offset criticism of 
Avery—the charge that he has neither 
expanded nor properly maintained 
Ward stores. 

__ * Described Wolfson’s campaign, 
a fiscal-yearend stockholders’ letter, 
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as “a financial venture for the benefit 
of his backers and himself.” 

¢ Took to the daily newspaper ad- 
vertising columns to plug the financial 
performance of the Ward management. 

¢ Retained the firm of Georgeson 
& Co. to solic proxies. 
¢ Wolfson Moves—Wolfson’s cam- 
paign has been going on much longer 
—at least publicly. But he, too, has made 
some strong new moves. They include 
the following: 

e Issuance of his first proxy ma- 
terial. This amplified a nine-point pro- 
gram for changes at Ward. Notable 
among them is the pledge to give 
stockholders an opportunity to vote 
on a tender of 2-million shares, which 
would be redeemed at book value (this 
week about $14 above market value). 
Wolfson pledged not to tender any of 
his own, his family’s, or his committee’s 
stock. But he said any dissatisfied 
Ward holders should have a chance to 
get out without losing their share of 
the retained earnings. 

¢ A plan to build not more than 
24 new stores in his first year and to 
modernize or relocate others. 

e Proposals to split Ward stock 
three for one, and to institute a profit- 
sharing bonus plan for Ward employ- 
ces. 
¢ Master Plan—All this hasn’t kept 
Wolfson too busy for a major effort 
in the six-way stock-exchange program 
aimed at consolidating Wolfson hold- 
ings other than Washington’s Capital 
Transit Co, The companies involved 
include: 

Merritt-Chapman & Scott (slightly 
more than 3-million of whose common 
shares would be exchanged for those of 
New York ship), Devoe & Raynolds, 
‘Tennessee Products and Chemical 
Corp., Newport Steel Corp., Marion 
Power Shovel Co., and the Osgood 
Co., a subsidiary of Marion. 

The move is part of Wolfson’s mas- 
ter plan to make Merritt-Chapman 
into a largely self-contained company 
whose divisions could supply much of 
what it would need to design, finance, 
and build almost anything almost any- 
where in the world. 
¢ Cosy Family—If it works out, busi- 
nessmen could anticipate these—and 
numerous similar—developments. 

Tennessee would manufacture pig 
iron and ferro-alloys for Newport, which 
would roll sheets for Nesco (a Wolfson 
acquisition already merged with New 
York Ship). Nesco would form them 
into drums—in which Tennessee could 
ship resins and solvents to Devoe & 
Raynolds. D&R would ship its paints 
and industrial resins, coatings, and plas- 
tics to Nesco, New York Ship, and 
Merritt-Chapman itself. 

As a matter of fact, D&R probably 
would anticipate some Montgomery 
Ward business if Wolfson got control. 





Monopoly Verdict 


... in federal case 
against Kansas City Star jolts 
publishers who use combina- 
tion rates. 


This week, a federal jury considered 
monopoly charges against the single 
publisher of Kansas City’s two major 
newspapers. The verdict was guilty. It 
was a jolt to many a U.S. publisher 
who has lived with the problems and 
advantages of putting out the only 
paper or papers in his city (BW —Feb. 
5°55,p134). 

In simple terms, Kansas City Star 
Co. was charged with forcing advertisers 
to buy space in both morning and after- 
noon papers (the Times and the Star), 
or in none; and with forcing subscribers 
to take morning, afternoon, and Sunday 
papers—or none. Star officials say this Jet 
them offer cheaper rates. They point 
cut that 180 other U.S. newspapers use 
the combination-rate system. 

The Star company now faces a maxi- 
mum penalty of $5,000 on each of two 
counts: (1) attempting to monopolize 
and (2) monopolizing the dissemination 
of news and advertising in the greater 
Kansas City area. Emil A. Sees, adver- 
tising director of the Star, was found 
guilty of attempting to monopolize but 
was acquitted of the actual monopoliza- 
tion charge. He faces a maximum pen- 
alty of $5,000 and a year in jail. 
¢ Local Sentiment—The Star case has 
the nervous attention of newspaper pub- 
lishers not only because of the verdict, 
but because this is the first newspaper 
monopoly case in which such a verdict 
has come from a jury—rather than a 
federal judge. Publishers in other big 
cities say the jury decision is “signifi- 
cant” because it “reflects local senti- 
ment” rather than legal opinion. 

Legal opinion has frowned on com- 
bination-rate systems in the past. A case 
much like the Star’s was that of Times- 
Picayune Publishing Co., New Orleans. 
A federal judge found the company 
guilty on monopoly charges, but later 
a Supreme Court decision took it off 
the hook (BW—May30'53,p69). 
¢ Testimony—The Star’s trial, which 
got under way about a month ago, drew 
in both advertisers and subscribers as 
witnesses. Some advertisers claimed that 
when they put ads in other publica- 
tions, their ads in the Star papers were 
shifted to less advantageous spots. 

Said Roy A. Roberts, the company’s 
president: “The goal of the Anti-Trust 
Division is to break down the Star’s 
plan of 13 papers a week . . . for one 
subscription price (40¢)—the greatest 
newspaper bargain in the U.S.” The 
Star has asked for a new trial. 
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Right now, business is so good that 
it’s worrving businessmen. 

The businessmen are worrying, para- 
doxically, because they have so little 
to worry about. Business activity is so 
high now, in the dead of winter, that 
they're afraid of trouble ahead—even 
though there’s nothing definite they 
can foresee. 

Something of that feeling carries over 
when vou look at the business indi- 
cators. The figures that you can get 
fast (charts) all show hefty gains over 
this time a year ago. A couple of them 
are at all-time highs. 

There’s something of a paradox in 
the figures, too. They show for sure 
that this Januarv and Februarv were 
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mammoth months for business. But 
not all of the gains indicated by the 
weekly figures will carry over into the 
broader, slower-moving vardsticks. 
There are two big reasons for this: 
¢ The things on which you get a 
weekly reading—steel and auto produc- 
tion, electric power, construction con- 
tracts—almost without exception happen 
right now to be the boomingest parts 
of the economy. Later figures on slower- 
moving business will lower the averages. 
e The auto industry is rolling 
along at an unprecedented winter rate 
—rolling at a pace that may well turn 
out 4-million cars in the first half of 
1955. Autos are carrying steel and many 
other industries up with them. And 
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perhaps as a strike hedge 
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Imost Scary 


nse. Now orders for just about all 
hapes and forms are picking up: March, 
ilways a good month, will probably 
run ahead of January and February. — 
What happens after March depends 
to a large extent on Detroit. Autos are 
chewing up about one-fourth of the 
shipments from mills now. Should pro- 
duction slow down, demand for steel 
particularly sheets) obviously would 
cutters , 
Construction orders for steel, how- 
ver, look strong right down to the end 
1955. Heavy construction awards for 
rang projects are currently 
Y% ahead of the year-ago rate. Part 
of this gain reflects a slow start in 1954. 
ut even if awards do little more than 
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match 1954 from here on, it will still 
be a record year for construction. 

¢ Utilities—Paced by high levels in 
autos, steel, and construction, electric 
power is also setting new records. 
There’s a growth factor here, to be sure, 
plus a spurt in household demand due 
to cold weather. Industrial use has also 
been mogynting. 

Higher e¢l¢¢trical output has it turn 
boosted the output of bituminous coal 
some 6%. The colder weather—which 
helped push crude oil production some 
5% ahead of a year ago—also helped. 

Higher coal output and a better in- 
dustrial picture in general has meant 
more business for the railroads. Freight 
loadings are running approximately 


15,000 cars a week ahead of a year ago. 
That total business loans are below 
a year ago is due to the fact that they 
started the year lower (and that, in 
turn, is accounted for by the unusually 
heavy repayments during 1954's in- 
ventory liquidation). 
¢ Borrowing—All in all, the indicators 
show a picture of booming business. 
Instead of the usual winter slump, we 
have unusual strength running all 
through the economy. To the extent 
that this strength represents business 
borrowed from the rest of the year, the 
indicators are likely to be misleading. 
They might induce the unwary to 
expect still more boom in coming 
months when the ordinary seasonal 
swing is upward. But whatever is in 
the cards for the rest of the year, the 
indicators still show one thing: This is 
a terrific winter. 
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LIGHTWEIGHT construction saves 9,000 Ib. in this 75-ft. car compared with the 
old 40-ft. car. The new car, holding twice as many trailers, costs same as the old car. 
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NEW FLATCARS of the New Haven RR carry two truck trailers on their 
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RAILS for dollies holding truck, and... 


, Freight: The 


sign is the French-patented system of 
steel rails down the center of the car, 
with adjustable “bridges’’ to adjacent 
cars to form a long track for end-load- 
ing a string of trailers. A steel grating 
on each side serves as a catwalk for 
vard crews and a temporary roadbed 
tor truck wheels. 

Quick-acting clamps. Riding on the 
rails atop the car are dollies that sup- 
port the trailer’s rear axle and front 
landing gear (pictures). The trailer is 
clamped to the dollies; the dollies are 
clamped to the flatcar. Shock absorbers 
on the dollies take up jolts that might 
damage the trailer or its contents, per- 
mit as much as 8 in. movement. 

Savings in time, money, weight. T'wo 
men can load a trailer on the car in 
90 sec.; it takes six men six min. to load 
a trailer on one of the old 40-ft. cars. 
New cars, holding two trailers, cost 
$8,000-the same as the old one-trailer 
cars. New cars weigh 40,000 Ib.; old 
ones, 49,000 Ib. 

The new cars were built with engi- 

neering help from Piggy-Back, Inc., 
New York affiliate of the French com- 
pany that holds the patents. 
* May Convert—If the new cars prove 
successful in test runs, the New Haven 
may convert its conventional fleet of 
400 flatcars to the French equipment. 
The road has been hauling trailers since 
1938, when it carried 1,506 units. Last 
year the road hauled 50,716. trailers 
on its 40-ft. end-loaded cars. 

New Haven officials say the new 
trailer-handling equipment will ease the 
jam at piggyback terminals. The New 
Haven says two-track stations with ca- 
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BRIDGES from one car to next, and... 
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New Havens Bid 


pacity of 24 cars cost $10,000 the new 
way, up to $50,000 the old. 

¢ The Pennsy—The Pennsylvania RR 
has been piggybacking its own door-to- 
door trailers since last July, at rates 
that compete with the truckers. Next 
week it will inaugurate a new common- 
carrier trailer service like that of the 
New Haven, using its new cars to make 
up complete piggyback trains. 

The cars won’t be unveiled until the 
new service is officially opened at the 
New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago 
terminals. So far, the only description 
of them comes from Pennsy executives 
and employees who have seen them. 
They are reported to cost $10,000, to 
be equipped with roller bearings and 
shock absorbers. 

Some PRR men say they have a 
sunken-well design, taking two trailers 
back-to-back. Trailer wheels will rest 
in the depressed section of the car, 
landing gear on mounts at the raised 
ends. Trailers will be loaded and un- 
loaded from the side by big fork-lift 
trucks. 

The Pennsy is expanding piggyback 
service on other routes, too. Next 
month, the road’s own door-to-door 
trailer service will be extended to Cin- 
cinnati, to get Louisville and southern 
Ohio business. Freight men say inter- 
change deals are also being worked with 
Western railroads, to provide coast-to- 
coast service. 
¢ Agent—The Rail-Trailer Co. of Chi- 
cago will handle the bookkeeping and 
general operation of the Pennsy’s new 
common-carrier service. _ Piggyback 
trains are scheduled to take 29 hr. be- 


tween New York and Chicago, giving 
shippers “‘an early second-day delivery” 
at either city. 

Rail-Trailer’s president, Eugene F. 
Ryan, also got the New York Central 
interested in piggybacking last year. 
After the proxy fight, however, the new 
management shelved TOFC. Pres. A. E. 
Perlman instead speeded up two freight 
trains each way to provide second-morn- 
ing delivery between New York and 
Chicago. He stated that such service 
“may be the answer to piggyback.” 
¢ Help from ICC—Like the Central, 
several of the country’s railroads are 
still holding back on TOFC service, 
but most Western roads are in the 
truck-train business in a big way. Sev- 
eral of the total of 23 roads came in 
last fall after the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had ruled: 

eA railroad need not have a 
truck certificate for piggyback transport 
of highway trailers. 

¢ A railroad doesn’t have to accept 
common-carrier business in hauling 
trailers. Most prefer to carry their own 
trailers in direct competition with trucks 
—only six offered common-carrier service 
last year. 

e Piggyback rates were approved 
pretty much as the railroads wanted 
them. 

The Chicago & North Western Ry. 
claims to have pioneered the increas- 
ingly popular less-than-carlot variant of 
piggvbacking. By eliminating handling 
of merchandise at freight houses along 
the way, l.c.l. piggyback service saves 
the shipper up to $7 a ton, CNW off- 
cials say. 
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QUICK-ACTING clamps to lock dollies. 
















































TV Men Balk... 


... at the idea of cover- 
ing the Republican conven- 
tion in San Francisco. But 
the politicians won’t listen. 


Che decision of the Republican and 
Democratic parties to go their separate 
ways on 1956 convention sites may be 
good news for San Francisco—which 
hasn’t had a Presidential convention 
since 1920, and is proud of its pillarless 
17,000-seat Cow Palace. But the TV 
networks says it’s the worst news pos- 
sible for them—and all four major nets 
are up in arms about it. 

The convention split between the 
parties came as a surprise. Not that any- 
one was particularly amazed by the 
Democrats’ choice of Chicago. But the 
Republican switch to the Golden Gate 
city took San Franciscans themselves 
unawares. Even Chmn. Robert H. 
Steele of the San Francisco Republican 
County Central Committee admits he 
was “stunned.” 
¢ Blow—The TV networks claim the 
word “stunned” is far too mild; they 
say it’s a heavy blow to their bank ac- 
counts. Three of the nets—ABC, CBS, 
and NBC-—estimate that setting up the 
equipment to cover the conventions in 
two separate cities will cost each of 
them an additional $250,000. That’s on 
the basis that covering two cities would 
cost twice the 1952 figure for one. If 
the same applies to Du Mont, the total 
extra cost would come to $1-million. 

NBC got in a protest even before the 
Republican National Committee made 
the final decision for San Francisco last 
week. Since then, the other nets have 
added their beefs—all in remarkably 
similar language. 

The question of time as well as place 
has a big part in the TV men’s com- 
plaint. They say it will take them four 
weeks to set up each convention for 
black-and-white coverage, eight wecks 
for color. But the Democratic con- 
vention is scheduled for either July 23 
or Aug. 13 (depending on whether cer- 
tain state laws are revised to permit a 
shorter campaign), and the Republicans 
have picked Aug. 20. The nets say they 
just don’t have personnel and equip- 
ment to make a quick switch. If the 
Democrats come just one week before 
the GOP, with a lap-over possible, al- 
most anything could happen. 
¢ Argument—The networks’ protests 
seem to be falling on deaf ears, how- 
ever. The official attitude of the Repub- 
lican National Committee runs _ like 
this: 

“We listened to the network gripes, 
and considered them. We realize that 
they will have some additional problems 
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in covering two cities—but we don’t 
think these problems are nearly as 
serious as the nets think. We just don’t 
believe it will cost them twice as much 
to cover two cities as one.” 

e Reasons—One reason the Repub- 
licans chose San Francisco was that they 
didn’t like the idea of being forced by 
the Democrats and TV to take Chi- 
cago. There were other compelling 
factors, but that was one. 

Another major consideration against 
Chicago was that the Democrats had 
the GOP boxed in on dates. The 
Democrats had the week of July 23, 
plus an option on the week of Aug. 13. 
Martin Durkin (former Labor Secretary) 
and his Plumbers Union had the hall 
tied up for the week of Aug. 20. So 
the GOP would have had to go too 
carly, or too late. 

¢ Call of the West—Out in San Fran- 
cisco, rumor has it that the town was 
Eisenhower's personal choice. It’s also 
a Republican city, while Chicago and 
Philadelphia (the third contender) are 
under Democratic control. 

From a party standpoint, Chicago is 
also a stronghold of the rightwing Re- 
publicans; the McCarthy, Jenner, and 
Dirksen elements have their strongest 
support there. On the other hand, 
choice of an Eastern city might have 
seemed to favor the Dewey-interna- 
tional wing of the party. 

San Franciscans think Republican 
eves were also on the impact of a West 
Coast convention on Oregon and 
Washington. Another factor—James 
Murphy, chairman of the Citizens for 
Eisenhower, is from San Francisco, and 
the roots of the independent move- 
ment, on which Eisenhower will rely 
heavily if he runs, are deepest there. 

There’s one point no one is clear on: 
how much, if any, consideration was 
given to the Nixon-Knowland feud in 
California. Most observers think it 
played little part. 

Perhaps the deciding factor was the 
pledge of San Francisco and its busi- 
nessmen to match the $250,000 offers 
of Chicago and Philadelphia. 
¢ Worries—San Francisco convention 
times are set for 2 p.m. to 6 or 7 p.m., 
which means 5 p.m. to 9 or 10 p.m. 
in the East—and interference with 
sponsored TV programs. That’s one 
of the nets’ worries. Another is that 
the Cow Palace isn’t set up for “side- 
bar” coverage and interviews. 
¢ Glee—But the schedule has San 
Francisco businessmen turning hand- 
springs. They can see shoppers crowd- 
ing stores in the morning, delegates 
filling restaurants and night clubs at 
night. 

The city promises bus service over 
the cight miles from downtown San 
Francisco to the Cow Palace—so-called 
because it houses the annual Grand Na- 
tional Livestock Exhibition. 





lron Ore Price... 


... move, a 20¢-a-ton 
increase, came last week 
from an unexpected source— 
U. S. Steel Corp. 


Iron ore users were startled last week 
by a move of U.S. Steel Corp. The big 
steelmaker’s Oliver Iron Mining Djy, 
told them that it was raising the price 
of its ore by 20¢ a ton. 

This was surprising for two reasons 

¢ Nobody had expected Big Stee 
to take the lead in setting iron or 
prices for 1955. For more than 1} 
years, the industry’s price bellwether 
has been Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 

e The price increase itsclf was up 
usually small. Almost always in the 
past, iron ore price boosts have been 
40¢ to 50¢ a ton. (Prices now hover 
around $10 a ton.) 

e Bellwether—Why did U.S. Stee 
jump in ahead of Cleveland-Cliffs? In- 
dustry observers will give you many 
guesses. The reason most often ad 
vanced deals with a question of attitude. 

Cleveland-Cliffs’ position as industry 
bellwether stems largely from the fact 
that it is the only major ore producer 
in the Lake Superior region not con 
tiolled by steel companies. It produces 
ore for sale to whatever customers it 
can get. Other big producers in the re. 
gion are in business mainly to supply 
the steelmakers that control them. They 
sell ore to outside customers only asa 
secondary business. 

U.S. Steel’s ore producer, Oliver, 

subscribed to this attitude in the past. 
Now, observers say, U.S. Steel finds 
that its recent expansion of ore capac- 
ity—particularly in Venezuela—gives it 
more than it can soak up in its own 
steelmaking operations. So it is actively 
beating the bushes for customers. The 
theory is that it was not willing to wait 
for Cleveland-Cliffs this vear to set a 
price level. 
e The Boost—The 20¢ price rise, many 
observers feel, is a reflection of im 
creased ore production costs. There 
are many theories as to why the boost 
is so small. 

One reason might be that Big Steel 
is anxious not to scare potential cus 
tomers away. A 20¢ per-ton increase 
on ore means but a negligible boost on 
finished steel. A second reason might be 
Minnesota taxes. The price boost auto- 
matically increases state taxes on Olivers 
ore holdings—but it increases them by 
considerably less than a 50¢ price boost. 
Observers conjecture that Oliver might 
hope to use its bigger tax bill as an 
argument against a substantial tax in- 
crease being asked by Minnesota gov 
ernor. 
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Whats N 
IN STEEL FROM STOCK 


In the news today are many developments of interest to those who specify, 
buy or work with steel. Ways in which you can raise efficiency and lower 
costs in your operations may be suggested by the following summary. 


7i¢_per lb. saving on stainless sheets. Rising nickel prices are bringing back 
Type 450 straight-chrome stainless for mild corrosion applications. 7c price 
advantage is real inducement and Type 4350 may also be getting consideration as 
insurance against any shortage of nickel—bearing types. Ryerson has anticipated 
renewed demand by stocking Type 430 sheets in many gauges and sizes. Technical 
data on request. 





Low carbon plates for easy forming and welding. If you've had trouble forming 
or welding carbon steel plates remember—steel produced to most popular ware-— 
house plate spec. (ASTM A7) may have up to .35% carbon. To meet this problem, 
Ryerson now carries plates ($" and lighter) produced to low carbon spec. 
especially for good forming and welding qualities. Also on hand: more sizes— 
more tonnage of carbon steel bars, shapes and sheets. 





Revolutionary reduction in shop costs brought about by Ryerson's New Rycut 50 is 
the most important news to hit the alloy steel market in years. With this new 


.50 carbon leaded alloy, reductions in finished part costs of 25% or more are 
commonplace. Machining time is often reduced as much as 75% .. . tool life 
extended from 100% to 300% and production increased as much as 200%—all without 
known loss in mechanical properties as compared with standard alloys in the same 
carbon range. 


A leaded alloy for every application is now available in the Ryerson Rycut 
series. Any one of them will typically cut your costs on machined parts by 25% 
or more. Use Rycut 20 when you need a carburizing alloy. Use Rycut 40 when 

you need a .40 carbon alloy, and New Rycut 50 for .50 carbon alloy applications. 
Also on hand in a growing range of sizes: leaded carbon-—manganese bars—low 
carbon, suitable for case hardening, unusually fast machining. 





New Ryerson stainless solves welding problems. Both stainless sheets and 
stainless plates in Type 304 L and Type 316 L have recently been added to the 
nation's largest stainless stocks-——at Ryerson. In applications involving 
welding and stress relieving, where carbide precipitation may occur, these 
extra—low—carbon stainless steels can often replace expensive stabilized types. 





Save 30% with Type 302 ornamental stainless tubing. Another recent addition to 
Ryerson stocks, this tubing is priced substantially below comparable stainless 
tubing for other than ornamental purposes. Yet it is more than satisfactory for 
many applications such as in restaurant and hospital equipment, etc. 





Same day deliveries .. . tighter quality control. On as high as 98% of all 
regular warehouse orders, Ryerson is now cutting and shipping steel the same or 


following day. And this steel is now protected by a whole new set of quality 
control standards. As evidence—we can furnish a certificate of analysis or a 
mechanical properties report for every pound of steel shipped. 







JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS: NEW YORK « BOSTON « PHILADELPHIA * CLEVELAND 
CHARLOTTE + CINCINNATI ¢ DETROIT «+ PITTSBURGH + BUFFALO «+ CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE ¢ ST.LOUIS * LOS ANGELES ¢ SAN FRANCISCO ¢ SPOKANE ¢ SEATTLE 
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Pennsylvania RR directors this weg 
authorized construction of a modem 
istic passenger train tubular, air-cop, 
ditioned, made up of cars 21 in. lowe 
and 40% lighter than standard gy 
Probable cost: Sl-million. It’s th 
Pennsy’s follow-up to last week's a 
nouncement by six railroads (BW. 
Feb.19°55,p27) that each would pp 
sue its own ideas on faster, lighte 
equipment. 
* 
It’s official now that business actiyit 
continued to climb in January. Com 
merce Dept. says retail sales, seasonalh 
adjusted, ran below the exceptionalh 
high December rate but still topped 
the 1954+ monthly average by 5% 
And manufacturing production hy 
now recovered more than _ half th 
losses from mid-1953 to mid-]954 
2 

The U.S. merchant fleet is still shrink 
ing. On Feb. 1, we had 1,225 ship 
in operation—1+2 fewer than a yew 
earlier. 





s 
Otis Elevator Co. will stay in Yonkers 
N. Y., and Harrison, N. J., under 
union agreement to cut production 
costs, but not pay rates. Otis is stil 
looking for concessions from Yonkers 
city officials (BW —Jan.22’55,p140) be 
fore spending money on its main plant. 
2 
Asbestos next? Reynolds Metals Co. 
Now—The Milwaukee Road is will announce next week that it’s paying 


. ‘. $135,000 for a two-page color spreai 

first in the Northwest with all modern power! | in the April issue of Better Homes t 
— Gardens. . The ad will be printed m 

, : p ’ aluminum foil. 

All hauling on The Milwaukee Yes, modern diesel and electric e 

Road is now performed by the locomotives make on time arrivals | Western Electric Co. won a prime com 

newest and most efficient power a matter of course. Able manage- | tract from the Air Force for the DEV 


—diesel and electric locomotives. ment and personnel are addi-| ‘stant carly warning radar_networ 
across northern Canada Total cost, 


This has real meaning to shippers _ tional key reasons why the Mil- paid jointly by Canada and the Me 

and receivers. Modern powerdoes waukeecanserve you better. Your | yay reach $1-billion. . 

a better all-around transportation nearest Milwaukee Road agent is . 

job, handles bigger loads and,with a well-informed transportation | War between states: Starting Apr I 

readier availability, moves them man who can work intelligently | \lissouri says it will arrest Kans 

more expeditiously. with your traffic department. truckers who don’t carry Missoun * 
censes. This is retaliation for Kansas 

levy of ton-mile and fuel taxes on Mi § 


SHIP — ROUTE OF THE SUPER DOME HIAWATHAS souri trucks. 


re Has . . ngeenn cats ” Bomoe— ——= Mickey Mouse is going on a five-a-wetk 
Pr TV kick next fall. Walt Disney ® 
producing a one-hour Mickey Mous 
Club show on film, for showing at) 
eit p.m. daily, starting Oct 3. on ABCs 
Industrial Sites “““"\s) , Jroso national network. 
cmemtce “ooteem P | 
a etatees peennetnenenes a Radio Corp. of America is being sue 
for $24-million by Allied Electric Prod: 
ucts, Inc., of Irvington, N. J. which 
charges damages from RCA control o 
radio and TV fields 





A 























Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad 
Headquarters: Union Station, Chicago 64, Illinois 
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pontact KAYUUN wusteson 


FOR ALL TYPES OF BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS: 4” BORE TO 120” OUTSIDE DIAMETER 


KAYDON BALL RADIAL BEARING — 16.875” x 17.625” x 0.375” 
DESIGNED FOR PRECISION RADAR MOUNTS 


KAYD UN R [ A L1-SLIM--World’s thinnest bearings 


provide precision answer for electronic applications 


Precise Thin-Section bearings on a production basis! 
That’s why the electronics industry makes KAYDON its head- 
quarters for extra-light, thin-section bearings. A perfect 
example is this Reali-Slim 16.875” x 17.625” x 0.375” ball 
radial bearing. 

If you’re manufacturing electronic equipment that in- 
cludes rotating parts, there’s a Reali-Slim bearing de- 
signed to meet your requirements starting with 4” cross 
section and 4” width—either in small or large diameters. 

Fortified with engineering know-how, years of manu- 
facturing skill and electronic application experience, 
KAYDON has modern facilities for metallurgical analysis, 


KAYUUN 


SpeECiIES SE @ N A 


ENGINEERING 
MUSKEGONe@MEC BEGAN ——————— 


N ROLLER BEARINGS 


microscopy, physical testing, atmospheric controlled heat 
treating, hardening, as well as sub-zero stabilizing. This 
all adds up to more compact, more precise, lighter equip- 
ment with built-in long life and precision. 

For unusually small or large Reali-Slim bearings for 
electronic applications, contact KAYDON of Muskegon. 


GET THIS CATALOG! 


24-pages of engineering and application data 
— specifications on size, seals, separators and 
design ideas. Ask for KAYDON engineering catalog 
No. 54. 


KAYDON Types of Standard and Special Bearings: 


Spherical Roller ¢ Taper Roller ¢ Ball Radial ¢ Ball Thrust 
e Roller Radial ¢ Roller Thrust ¢ Bi-Angular Bearings 
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QL secure Loundation 


for future-minded builders 


The famous Diamond and Signature trade mark on Jenkins Valves has merited 
the continuing trust of the nation’s foremost builders since 1864. 


On this symbol they know they can build with confidence that future, 
as well as present operating costs will be the lowest possible. 


Jenkins builds extra endurance into valves . . . proved by low maintenance cost 
records in every type of service. Yet despite this extra value, you pay no more 
for Jenkins Valves. For new installations, for all replacements, let the 
Jenkins Diamond be your guide to lasting valve economy. 


Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Ave., New York 17. 


JENKINS VALVES 


SOLD THROUGH LEADING INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS 





WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


There’s grumbling in the GOP over White House-Congress relations. 
A lot of Republicans fear that Pres. Eisenhower’s tactics are helping the 
Democrats set their stage for 1956. 

Lack of liaison is hurting, some important rank-and-file Republicans 
say. They charge that the White House makes its plans with too little atten- 
tion to politics. 

— 

Taxes provide the latest example. The Democrats, who pushed the 
taxes up, have seized a political advantage by taking the lead to get them 
down. 

Here’s the situation: Eisenhower opposed reductions, this year, because 
of the continuing deficit. But he held out hope for cuts next year, when the 
fiscal picture may be befter. 

So the Democrats grabbed the ball. They propose to vote tax cuts now, 
make them effective next year, when, Eisenhower says, the budget might 
permit them. Now Republicans grumble that the White House should have 
known that its position would invite this Democratic maneuver. 


Handling of the tariff bill is cited as another example. A split within 
the GOP was unavoidable, due to conflicts of interest. But the point being 
made is this: Closer contact between the White House and Congress might 
have avoided developing a situation in the House that lets Democrats claim 
credit for saving the President’s program. 


Eisenhower’s highway and school plans are off to a bad start. It was in 


the cards that Democrats would attack them, would offer their own substi- 
tutes. But GOP members of the House and Senate feel they could have 
been in better shape to defend the President’s proposals (page 25) if they 
had been briefed on what was coming. 


Sen. Edward J. Thye is trying to set up meetings with Administration 
officials on a regular basis. He hopes they’ll produce more detail on pending 
proposals than top Congressional leaders have the time to pass on in briefings 


’ after their White House meetings with Eisenhower. Thye and others hope 


they aren’t too late; most of the Administration program is already in 
Congress, with Democrats in control and with a head start. 
—oe— 

The Democratic political pace is quickening. Object is to get such 
a lead now that they will win control of Congress again, maybe even offset 
Eisenhower’s current lead for President. Republicans admit that a dozen 
GOP-held Senate seats are in doubt now, with Democrats weak in no more 
than two or three. The House situation is similar. 

Look at how the Democrats are working. They promise tax cuts, 90% 
farm price supports, more money for schools and highways, a $1 or more 
minimum wage. All these appeal to specific voter groups. 


Behind the maneuvers are these political facts: 


Eisenhower’s popularity is still high, and his left-of-center program 
broadens the President’s appeal to the voters. 


Business is good, with prospects of getting better. And Democrats 
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know that at election time the Administration in power gets the political 
rewards of prosperity. 

So Democrats have to find a brand-new issue—or else out-promise on 
the old ones. They’re starting right now to promise; they hope eventually 
something new will come their way. 


Take tax reduction, a pocketbook issue: Democrats are offering $20 
to the taxpayer and to his dependents. Next year, the taxpayer would 
subtract it from his tax bill. The plan would remove about 4-million people 
from the tax rolls altogether. 

Odds still are against the cut. The Senate Finance Committee, which 
gets the bill from the House, is against it. 

But the Democrats will have made a record—and that’s their real 
object. They will already be in there with their promise next January 
when Eisenhower presents his own promises for reductions. 

—oe-—— 

Democrats are bidding for the labor vote, too. They are out to push up 
Eisenhower’s recommendation of an increase in the minimum wage from 
75¢ to 90¢ an hour. Labor is being promised $1 to $1.25. The outcome 
will be closer to 90¢ than $1.25, but Democrats will have made a record 
here, too. 

Taft-Hartley legislation that’s more palatable to labor is being pushed. 
It won’t pass, but Democrats are backing bills such as those to outlaw state 
right-to-work laws. 

Eisenhower would veto a new 90% farm price support law. But 


Democrats are pushing it, to try to win back farm votes, particularly in 
the wheat belt. 


A plan is under way to let Japan assemble U. S. jet planes for its own 
defense forces. There’ll be no decision on it until formal negotiations can 
take place, but preliminary discussions have been along these lines: The 
Japanese want $50-million worth of F-86 Sabrejets and T-33 jet trainers 
to assemble in three years. The U. S. would put up $30-million against 


Japan’s $20-million to buy the planes. 


New military buying regulations have been issued. They give details on 
the defense buying policy that’s aimed at broadening the industrial mobil- 
ization base. The regulations let procurement officers take bids from other 
than the lowest bidders if they think another source of supply is warranted. 
One proposed contract is now in the Pentagon for final approval. 


More dispersal of defense industry is being pushed. It goes hand in 
hand with the policy of awarding defense contracts to more than one sup- 
plier of weapons and equipment. Defense mobilization chief Arthur Flem- 
ming wants a quick study of dispersal plans by a Hoover-type commission, 
to come up with whatever legislation is needed this session. 


An evaluation board is already canvassing industry to see how much 
strategic material is contained in target areas. Where a single plant pro- 
duces as much as 50% of “Achilles’ heel” items, the government will try 


to spread that work. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb. 26, 1955, Issue—Business Week, 390 W. 42nd St. Nw York, N. Y. 
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wHATS NEW IN MOTOR CONTROL? *® *® & 


GET IT FIRST IN CUTLER-HAMMER 


Now Cutler-Hammer x * * Motor Control 
in NEMA Size 2 for motors up to 25 HP* 


4 installs easier 
4¢ works better 


4 lasts longer 


*25HP at 440V 


3-D ‘Unit Panel 
Accessibility Construction 


Removing the wrap-around 
cover bares the entire starter 
for three-directional accessi- 
bility. It is wide open at front 
and both sides. You can see 
everything and reach any- 
thing. Wiring the starter is 
simplified and routine inspec- 
tion is made so easy and 
complete nothing is ever 
neglected. 


The entire starter mechanism 
can be removed from its case 
by simply loosening three 
screws. With mechanism out 
of the way, mounting case, 
connecting conduit and pull- 
ing wires is a cinch. A great 
time saver. No skinned 
knuckles. No damaged 
starter mechanisms. 


For Control Panel Designers 





The new Cutler-Hammer 
* *& x Motor Control 
offers an array of spec- 
tacular new features to 
provide many exclusive 
advantages in circuit 
planning, compact panel 
design, better motor pro- 
tection and better con- 
trol performance. Be 
sure you have complete 
design data on this ad- 
vanced equipment. Write 
or wire today. 


1SHP at 220 V 


Full Three-Phase 
Protection 
Only three overload relays 
can provide positive three- 
phase protection to stop 
needless motor burn-outs and 
production interruptions. And 
only Cutler-Hammer offers 
three overload relays in 
stondard starters without the 
excessive costs and delays of 
special starter constructions. 


New Control 

Components 
All parts of the new C-H 
* & & Starters in NEMA 0, 
1 and 2 Sizes are available 
as comp ts; also complet. 
starters on convenient unit 
ponels. Electrical interlocks 
ore available to provide ad- 
ditional control circuits when 
desired. 





It is here... Cutler-Hammer *% * *% Motor 
Control for your larger motors, NEMA Size 2 
Starters with the famous three stars on the 
Cutler-Hammer nameplate. The three stars 
that stand for three entirely new standards in 
motor control performance and value. Star #1: 
Installs easier. So much easier that installation 
savings often exceed the cost of the control. 
Star #2: Works better. So much better that 
this control often pays for itself many times 
over in just the production interruptions it 
avoids. Star #3: Lasts longer. So much longer 
that this control never needs maintenance care 
or expense in 90% of its uses. If you are one of 
the many users who have proved these are 
facts, not mere claims, you will welcome the 
news that your larger motors can now have 
this same control. Order Bulletin 9586, Size 2, 
today from your nearby Cutler-Hammer Au- 
thorized Distributor. He is stocked and ready 
to serve you. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1275 
St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. : 
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Superlife 


Adjustable 
Vertical Contacts 


Sensing Coils 


Only the accurate adjustment 
of overload protection per- 
mits motors to work harder 
without damage. Now more 
important than ever with 
newer type small frame 
motors. Only C-H offers ad- 
justable load sensing coils... 
for 3% loading accuracy in- 
stead of the 10% to 12% in 
all other controls. 


New Control 

Relays 
Finest of control relays. 10 
and 15 Amp. 2-3-4-5-6 
poles. All contacts instantly 
convertible from NO to NC 
or vice verso. NO or NC 
status seen at a glance with- 
out removing cover. New 
armored magnet coils color 
coded for voltage and fre- 
quency. 


Now the famous C-H dust- 
safe vertical contacts have 
been doubly improved. New 
light-weight design cuts 
bounce to reduce arcing. Also, 
arcing is now pressure- 
quenched. Contact mainte- 
nance care and costs are 
ended for alltime in all normal 
motor control uses. 


we 


New SD & HD 
Pushbuttons 


New standard duty pushbut- 
ton station with pilot light 
offers many exclusive fea- 
tures, typical of complete 
C-H line. Watch soon for an- 
nouncement of the revolution- 
ary new line of C-H heavy- 
duty oil-tight one-hole 
mounting pushbuttons. 

















































Wheels by 
Kelsey-Hayes 


Modern cars are so well designed that first sight registers only an 
image of the car’s beauty as a whole. Seldom are you 
conscious of any individual part. But when the car has those rich, 
sleek-looking wheels by Kelsey-Hayes, you know at once that here is 
wheel design that contributes more than the usual smartness. 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co., Detroit 32, Mich. 


KELSEY «> HAYE 


World’s Largest Producer of Autemetive Wheels 





Wheels, Brakes, Brake Drums, Special Parts for all Industry . 
















9 Plants — Detroit and Jackson, Mich.... 
McKeesport, Pa.... los Angeles ...Windsor, Ont., Canada... Davenport, la. (French & Hecht Farm Implement and Whee! Div). 
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SRO in the Sewers 
LOS ANGELES-A sewerage Cri- 


sis last week threatened to crimp this 
citys building boom, which has been 
roaring full blast since the end of 
World War II. 

Much of the tumult and shouting 
seemed dedicated to getting a sewer- 
bond issue passed at a municipal elec- 
tion slated for Apr. 5. But city offi- 
cials indicated that, regardless of the 
bond issue, there was a real problem 
created by overloaded sewers. What- 
ever the outcome of the vote, they said 
they might have to curtail or postpone 
some building. 

The situation, which has been smol- 
dering for years, flared dramatically 
when Mayor Norris Poulson demanded 
that all new subdivisions be held up 
pending the April election on the 
§60-million bond issue. The city coun- 
cil promptly moved to back him up 
by withholding approval of four pro- 
posed subdivisions (it later gave a go- 
ahead to two of them, however). Adm. 
Cushing Phillips, president of the 
Board of Public Works, was quoted 
as saying the sewerage emergency is 
“the most serious health matter we 
have ever faced in Los Angeles.” 

At this point, city officials and build- 
ers, after week-long huddles, have 
reached an understanding that con- 
struction will have to be closely con- 
trolled for as long as three years. Unless 
adequate sewers are available, or a 
builder puts in cesspools or septic 
tanks, contractors will build at their 
own risk—with the understanding that 
occupancy won't be allowed until sew- 
erage is available. 


Plea for Stay at Homes 
PHILADELPHIA-The Pennsyl- 


vania RR may be pleasing the ladies 
with its plan of half-price fares to 
New York on Wednesdays. But it 
certainly isn’t making the merchants 
here happy. 

Starting Feb. 16, the road announced 
that women could travel to New York 
on Wednesday and pay only a one-way 
fae for the round trip. The plan is 
only for the ladies, and the deadline for 
the return trip is 1:15 a.m., Thursdays. 
_ What bothers the merchants most 
s the railroad’s choice of Wednesday 
a Ladies Day. Wednesday is the day 
Philadelphia’ center-city stores stay 
open until 9:00 p.m. Faced with a 
barrage of complaints, the road last 
= agreed to try to find another 
light-travel day for its bargain fares. It 
8 also considering offering the reduced 
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rates to New York women to come to 
Philadelphia for sightseeing and shop- 
ping. 


Foreign Trade in Ohio 
CINCINNATI-This city has 


taken the first steps toward setting up 
an international trade center—along the 
lines of New Orleans famed Inter- 
national House (BW—Feb.19’55,p112). 

Mayor Carl W. Rich has named 23 
prominent business and civic leaders to 
a board of directors to get the project 
going. William A. Notton, assistant 
vice-president of the Central Trust Co. 
and the prime mover behind the center, 
says the idea is to create a meeting 
place for those who want to trade on 


ena wy, Mi atti 


NEW YORK-The bridge above 
is a “bargain,” at least so the ad says. 

The ad, which ran in the public no- 
tices column of the New York Herald 
Tribune last week, asked hopefully, 
“Wanna buy a bridge?” It went on to 
say the bridge was a steel swing bridge, 
302 ft. long, 63 ft. wide, one that “can 
carry 100,000 vehicles, 500,000 pedes- 
trians, or 10-million chickens daily. 
Terrific bargain! Cash & carry, or will 
install anywhere in the world.” f 

Terry Contracting, Inc., which 
placed the notice, says it is quite serious 
about offering the bridge for sale. The 
company has a $2.7-million contract 
with the city to reconstruct the 56- 
year-old span, which crosses the Har- 
lem River at 129th Street. Plans call 


If Someone Needs Bridgework . . . 





the international market. The aim 
would be to let the world see what the 
Midwest wants to sell and buy, and to 
let the Midwest see what the world 
wants to sell and buy. 

At the start, the center would set up 
a Cincinnati headquarters with space 
for meeting rooms and displays. Once 
established, it would probably lead to 
the organization of a bank to handle 
sales financing, Notton says. The 
center, which will be a nonprofit opera- 
tion, will aim at membership from 
Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia, Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Tennessee, and as far 
west as there are interested companies. 
Calls will go out soon inviting business- 
men in the area to join in the organi- 
zation. 





for removing the structure’s two center 
trusses—actually a bridge in themselves 
—to make way for an added vehicle 
lane. Terry’s feeling is that it’s a shame 
to scrap the section when “maybe 
somebody in South America or some- 
where could use it.”” Under the terms 
of Terry’s bid, the center section is 
salvage and becomes the property of 
the company. 

The company has indicated that the 
bridge could be had for around $100,- 
000, with transportation and _installa- 
tion extra. Just when it will be avail- 
able is a question, but the job has to 
be finished by March, 1956. Terry 
admits its traffic figures in the ad—par- 
ticularly those for the chickens—were 
based on “projected” statistics. 
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j In Penn Fruit's new Phil- 
adelphia warehouse, 
for example, orders 
come in on IBM slips 
from the food chain's 
individual stores with 
items arranged in the 
store’s own sequence— 
and are coded on 
punch cards. 











warehouse .. . 

B} 

: 

7 

‘ And recorded on order sheets for pickup 
from the stacks. 











Cards are re-sorted according to 
where each item is stacked in the 
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Thanks to electronic computers, spe. 
cial consultants have been able to plo} 
out whole new systems for simplifying 
the flow of goods through the ware. 
house. Illustrated here is the sort of 
thing that can now be done. 
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Behind It Are New Idea 


“A warehouse is more than just a 
belly for merchandise.” That’s how 
William H. (Harry) Meserole—ware- 
housing designer, consultant, and effi- 
ciency expert—sums up a whole new 
concept of storage and distribution. 
Typical of the new trend in warehouses 
is Meserole’s own latest creation (dia- 
gram and pictures, above), a new $3.5- 
million building unveiled by the Penn 
Fruit Co. supermarket chain in Phila- 
delphia this month. 
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Penn Fruit’s new warehouse looks 
simple enough. Structurally, it is a 
weatherproofed skin of steel stretched 
over 337,600 sq. ft. of paved concrete 
floor. Inside are offices, special rooms 
for meat, frozen foods, vegetables, and 
fruit that require special temperatures. 
Out on the main floor, a network of 
aisles winds through carefully laid-out 
stacks and racks where the drygoods 
are stored. Fork-lift trucks buzz up and 
down the aisles, and a trolley-like elec- 





tric line of tow-trucks moves througi 
the main aisles to the loading docks 
where delivery trucks pick up thet 
orders. 

But behind this apparently simpk 
scene is a highly complex system 0 
holding and moving the flow of goo 
smoothly, quickly, and economically 
This system is a vastly different oper 
tion from the methods used in the old, 
multiple-story “‘merchandise bellies 
that existed in prewar days. It is the 
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PLATFORMS 


FAST 
MOVING 


MOVING 





Using newly de- 
signed fork-lift 
trucks in high- 
stacked narrow 
aisles... 














And fill it from 
stack slots num- 
bered like street 
addresses ... 

















result of technological advances and 
new marketing trends. 

* Electronic Heartbeat—The heart of 
the system is the battery of electronic 
business miachines in the warehouse 
office, which tabulate inventory records 
and process the incoming orders from 
Penn Fruit Co.’s 40 local retail out- 
lets, 

These computers and calculators have 
helped to make possible two important 
new developments—the  “controlled- 
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to Speed the Goods 


slot’”’ system and the ton-mileage princi- 
ple. 
¢ Slotting—The phrase ‘controlled- 
slot’’ system is a trade term used to dis- 
tinguish the new method of assigning 
each item to a numbered slot from the 
old so-called “‘free-slot’”’ system. 
Under the free-slot system, goods 
were put in general areas by product 
category—all the canned beans in one 
place, all the crackers and cookies in 
another. But within those general 





product areas, goods were dumped 
wherever there was room for them 
Under the new controlled-slot system 
cach item is classified by category, kind, 
and type, and even by brand—so that 
Heinz tomato soup goes in slot number 
1305, say, and Heinz bean soup goes in 
slot number 6287. 

As the pictures illustrate, the slots 
are numbered in much the same way 
as library shelves or houses along a 
street. When an order comes in from 
a Penn Fruit supermarket, it lists the 
items in the sequence in which the 
retail store stocks them. The electronic 
machines rearrange the lists so that the 
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How to keep your business alive 


in case of the death of a partner! 


Che personal wounds that a partner’s death causes— 
the anguish, the emptiness, the aloneness—can be 
healed by time. But not the business wounds that all to 
often follow. 

For if your partner’s holdings are inherited by 
disinterested relatives who insist on selling out—or, 
even worse, by relatives who want to run things them- 
selves—all that you built over the years can quickly 
be torn down. 

What can you do about it? First, ask your attorney 
to draw up a Buy and Sell Agreement for the purchase 








Please send me further information about Travelers 
Partnership-Life insurance. 








ONE OF THE LEADING 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 









of a deceased partner’s shares. Then call in The 
Travelers man for Partnership-Life insurance which 
will provide the money to make the purchas« 

You'll find that Partnership-Life costs less than the 
interest alone on what you would have to borrow 


(if you could borrow it!) to make the purchase yourself. 
There are no simpler, more sensible precautions to 
take than these. 
Why not see your lawyer—then The Travelers man 
—this week? (Or for additional information, attach 
the coupon to your letterhead, and mail 


THE 
TRAVELERS 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 





All forms of personal and business insurante 
including Life * Accident + Group * 
Automobile + Casualty * fire 
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DESIGNER W. H. (Harry) Meserole 


items appear on the warehouse order- 
pick sheet by slot number, according 
te where they are stored. 

+ Mileage—Actually, the two slots for 
the two different types of Heinz soup 
may be clear across the warehouse from 
each other. This is the ton-mileage 
principle. Harry Meserole, who adopted 
the controlled-slot system and strongly 
recommends it, is himself the author of 
the ton-mileage principle. ‘Ton-mileage 
is the application of a mathematical 
formula to save the order-pickers’ time 
and effort. 

It works this way: Meserole looks at 
his client’s sales records, determines 
which items—by product category, type, 
and brand—he sells the most of the 
fastest. 

These fast-moving items (cereals and 
peanut butter, for example), Meserole 
assigns to the stacks and racks nearest 
to the loading docks. He also puts 
the heaviest and bulkiest items near 
the docks. That way, the order-picker 
has to move the most tonnage the few- 
est miles per day or week. 

Other items are arranged farther 
back in the warehouse—also according 
to their weight, bulk, volume, and 
velocity. The so-called “dogs” and 
other slow-moving items (such as im- 
ported cheeses and shoe polish) are put 
in the back of the warehouse. Thus 
Brand X canned peas and Brand Y 
canned peas might be in the back. 
But locating them by slot numbers is 
a simple matter. 

“Only 20% of all the items in a 
grocery warehouse account for about 
‘0% of the total tonnage shipped,” 
sys Meserole. “No matter what size 
the warehouse may be, there are only 
about 300 fast-moving items.” 
*Ideas—Meserole has contributed a 
number of ideas to modern warehous- 
ing, adapted and improved others. He 
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is generally regarded in the trade as the 
father of a new breed of efficiency expert 
that sprang up after the war—the ware- 
housing consultant. Meserole left his 
job as a Commerce Dept. economist in 
1945, set up shop with warehouse 
architect R. I. Ballinger, Jr. Meserole 
is now president of the Ballinger- 
Meserole Co., has 45 clients with 
8-million sq. ft. of warehousing in op- 
cration, under construction, or in the 
planning stage. 

¢ Truck Design—One of Meserole’s 
major contributions is a new fork-lift 
truck, specially designed for operating 
in narrow (6-ft.) aisles. As an exponent 
of making the best use of available 
space, Meserole advocates stacking 
goods as close together as possible. 
Until he had his new fork-lift built a 
couple of years ago, most fork-lifts 
needed anywhere from 8-ft. to 12-ft. 
aisles. 

Meserole’s fork-lift is small (picture, 
page +3), and has its forks right be- 
tween the front wheels, which are ex- 
tended on outriggers. Meserole says 
this gives greater efficiency, too—“It’s 
like the difference between lifting 
something up between your knees, and 
trying to lift it when you're holding it 
out at arm’s length.” (The old types 
have forks that stick out in front of 
the truck and its front wheels.) 

The new fork-lifts give you a clue 
to Meserole’s forceful, sometimes con- 
troversial, methods. He had to fight 
for years to get them accepted—many 
warehousemen still prefer the standard 
tvpe. 

Meserole admits that his trucks have 
a tendency to tear up the concrete floor 
with their small steel wheels, and the 
wheels themselves wear out fast. He is 
looking for ways to improve his product 
and system, but he feels that as they 
are, his trucks save monev in the long 
run. 

¢ Necessity—-Some of the other im- 
provements Meserole prescribes are 
developments forced on the ware- 
housing industry by changing marketing 
conditions. After the war, manufac- 
turers flooded the market with a bigger 
volume and variety of goods than ever 
before. 

The situation is well pointed up in 
the food field. Chains and supermarkets 
blossomed, began carrying more goods 
and a whole host of varied items, in- 
cluding non-foods. Competition forced 
independents to follow suit. 

The old vertical warehouses of two 
or more stories just weren’t equipped 
to handle the increased load. Goods 
were hauled up and down by elevators. 
There was a lot of manual handling. 
Floor space was limited, and the height 
of the ceilings and strength of the 
floors restricted the storage load. 

In the postwar period, too, com- 
panies began decentralizing, moving 
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Polished Wire in lot 
line windows— 
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GREATER 
MIAMI 


DADE C 


More than 500 light manufac- | 
’ turing plants have moved into | 
' Florida’sDadeCountyduringthe |. 
past five years. This industrial 
/ force is producing for world-wide, 
/ national, and local consumption 
/ —in a playland paradise! 


| Success of these companies— 

} and more to come—is largely 

' due to Greater Miami's un- 
limited labor pool, billion-dollar- 
plus South Florida market, ex- 


cellent transportation facilities, 
strategic hemispheric location, rs 
one of the most progressive 


power programs in the South 
and pleasant, uncrowded liv- 
ing conditions for personnel. 


Investigate the opportunity — 
for your business! 
Clip coupon for 
free fact file. 










Dept. 1-C, Miami 31, Fla. 


Please send me free “Greater Miami 
Industrial Development Fact File” 
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GREATER MIAMI INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION 
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their plants and warehouses to the out- 
skirts of town, where land is cheaper. 

All of these factors plaved their part. 
The one-story warehouse was adaptable 
to the new marketing load. Technolog- 
ical improvements made possible the 
clectronic brains and materials handling 
equipment. 
¢ Basic—Meserole’s basic idea is to cut 
costs. ““Warehouses never make money, 
anyway, so I couldn’t see why they 
shouldn’t be economized.” 

In addition to electronic accounting, 
ton-mileage, the fork-lift truck, and the 
controlled-slot systems, Meserole pre- 
scribes other ways to save time and 
space. He feels, for example, that small 
pallets (the little wooden platforms on 
which goods are stacked) are more 
economical for any size of store than 
overly large ones. And he tells his 








clients to stack high, up to as much as 
five pallet-loads, or almost 20 ft, 

He recommends an order-pick line, 
or set path for the order-pickers to 
follow. 

Some of Meserole’s ideas are con- 
troversial. Other warehousing consult 
ants—such as Abner and Hanley Wolf 
of Detroit—have changed and adapted 
Meserole’s formula. Meserole himself 
tells clients to tailor his svstem to their 
individual needs, as long as they stick 
by his basic principles. Penn Fruit, for 
example, still stores some items by 
product category. 

But Meserole thinks he is on the 
right track. His system, he tells his 
clients, can save them anywhere from 
20% to 50% on warchousing costs, 
and can reduce those costs to as low 
as 1% of sales. 


FTC Won't Help Fair Traders 


Federal Trade Commission says retailers will have 
to go through courts to get manufacturers to police prices... 


Yale gets grant to study household economics . 


. . Justice 


Dept. attacks Big Four control of distilling . . . Procter & 


Gamble has new toothpaste. 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
dashed cold water on the hopes of pro 
“‘fair-traders.” 

Proponents of fair trade would like to 
use the antitrust laws to make manu- 
facturers enforce their fair trade mini- 
mum pricing; policies against cutraters. 
This week, FTC turned down a petition 
from the National Retail Jewelers Assn., 
which asked the commission to take ac- 
tion against manufacturers who signed 
fair trade contracts with some retailers, 
vet at the same time sold fair-traded 
merchandise to discounters and other 
price cutters. 

The jewelers’ group cited Sec. 5 of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act, 
which gives FTC power to move against 
“unfair and deceptive acts.” The jew- 
clers contended that a manufacturer 
who sells fair-traded goods to a dis- 
counter while giving lip service to price 
maintenance by signing some fair trade 
contracts deceives retailers who hold the 
price line. 

The idea for the petition was taken 
from a speech that former Commis- 
sioner Albert Carretta made to the jew- 
clers last summer, in which Carretta 
suggested Sec. 5 might offer a wav of 
cleaning up the poor enforcement situ- 
ation. But Carretta did not prepare the 
petition. 

In effect, the present F [TC—which is 
considered pro-fair trade—washed _ its 
hands of a ticklish question. While it 
left the door open for another petition 
citing Sec. 5, the formal turndown re- 





minded the jewelers that FTC has al- 
ways left retail price agreement matters 
to the courts for private litigation. FTC 
told the jewelry retailers they could 
either sue manufacturers who don’t en- 
force their fair trade policies—at least 
one has already brought suit—or cut 
their own prices to meet competition. 
Significantly, the FTC opinion said: “It 
cannot be seriously suggested that price 
competition is morally reprehensible.” 


Yale University is slated to take a look 
at the economic behavior of the Amer: 
can family—via a Ford Foundation 


grant. 

The foundation has allotted the unr 
versity a total of $85,000 for two pro 
ects; of this, $60,000 will go to the 
household economics behavior study. 
The rest will finance an evaluation ot 


graduate training programs in econom- 
ics. 

Prof. Lloyd G. Reynolds, head of 
Yale’s Economics Dept., gave some 
clues as to the lines the study would 
take. He commented that, “In a pro 
gressive economy such as ours, the m- 
come and wealth of households at 
growing. The ways in which these in- 
creases are allocated among different 
types of goods and services and among 
different kinds of savings are majo 
factors in shaping the nations eco 
nomic development.” 

One part of the study will deal with 
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This barren atoli had to be 


TRANSFORMED “OVERNIGHT” 





INTO AN ATOMIC PROVING GROUND! 


Pioneers better 


ways to build with 
time and mo 


This was the problem the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission handed Holmes & Narver in 1948. The 
country’s security demanded an atomic proving 
ground far from centers of civilization, yet com- 
plete with airport, plants, docks, water system, 
electric power plant, telephone system, bar- 
racks for workers and scores of specially 
designed scientific structures...all to be built 
with emergency program speed on barren 
Eniwetok in Mid-Pacific, 5000 miles from home. 

113 days later, H&N had completed its com- 
prehensive report covering use of terrain, 
construction and utility types, logistics, engi- 
neering criteria and cost estimates. 

Once work began, H&N managed the en- 
tire job. At the same time as H&N moved per- 
sonnel, heavy equipment, delicate instruments 
and construction supplies to the remote islands, 
other H&N experts started the gigantic task 





oe. 





"” HOLMES & NARVER, INC. 


828 South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 17, California ¢ 1737 H Street N W, Washington, D. C. 


of transforming the atoll into a self-sufficient 
industrial activity of international importance. 
Among H&N's major responsibilities was the 
engineering and construction of unique struc- 
tures for which no engineering precedents ex- 
isted. The job has been a continuing one and 
H&N’s master planning has served as the basic 
blueprint for the Proving Ground to this date. 
Holmes & Narver's experience in planning, 
logistics, structural design and project man- 
agement, accomplished under rigid time and 
cost schedules is available to you. Whether 
you plan to expand existing industrial facilities 
or want a complete 
new plant engineered, 
constructed and put 
into operation, it will 
pay you to call on 
Holmes & Narver. 


ENGINEERS 


CONSTRUCTORS 




















Sivan 230,000-volt, 150,000-kva power trans- 

former was built by Allis-Chalmers for Duke 
Power, to be installed at Riverbend steam sta- 
tion near Mt. Holly, North Carolina. It is be- 
lieved to be the highest kva transformer ever 
put into service in the 230,000-volt class. 


Records are being broken almost monthly 
as larger and larger power transformers are 
shipped by Allis-Chalmers to utility installa- 
tions all over the country. For example, the 
highest voltage transformers ever ordered in 
the United States are now being built by Allis- 
Chalmers. These will be 345,000-volt, 200,000- 
kva single-phase units that will form the larg- 
est bank ever built — a total of 600,000 kva. 
They will be shipped at the end of this year. 


Allis-Chalmers is becoming the overwhelm- 
ing choice to help utilities break the barriers 
of high voltage transmission with larger and 
larger transformers. Here are some of the 
reasons why: 


Allis-Chalmers pioneered the development of 
corona-free design. Result: Possibility of in- 


Super power transformers pace utility expansio ] F 


New Era in Power 
Transmission 


sulation damage that previously made such 
large transformers difficult to design is com- 
pletely eliminated. Buyers are assured max- 
imum transformer life with no danger that 
corona will cause insulation breakdown, 


Allis-Chalmers last year successfully pro- 
duced the highest voltage commercial-type 
transformer ever built. The 600,000-volt unit 
gives utilities a proved means for lifting volt- 
age horizons even farther. It produced data 
which show the practicality of designs for 
power transformers for 880,000-volt trans- 
mission. 


Allis-Chalmers successfully adapted welding 
techniques to make possible the use of 
heavy plate aluminum in transformer core 
and coil construction. As a result, transform- 
ers are lighter in weight, can be built in larger 
sizes, and can be more easily shipped and 
installed. 


An Allis-Chalmers representative will be glad 
to discuss transformer developments with you 
at your convenience. Call the nearby A-C office 
or write Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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spring-loaded 
soft-seat solenoid 
valves 


electrical ignition 
systems 
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ELECTRICALLY 
OPERATED 
CONTROL 


MANUFACTURING 


€ 
ARMSTRONG 
DIXIE 
DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT 
EAGLE 
ELWELL-PARKER 
FLORENCE 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 
HAMILTON DRYER 
HEIL 
JANITROL 
LENNOX 
LOCKHEED 
MAGIC CHEF 
NORGE 
RCA ESTATE 
REZNOR 
ROPER 
STEWART-WARNER 
TAPPAN 


TEMCO 
e 
Our engineering department 
welcomes the opportunity to 
work with you in your field, 
whatever it may be. 


McQUAY-NORRIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Missouri 


44 YEARS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF PRECISION PRODUCTS 













employment patterns of household 
and how these patterns change with 
various situations—changes in the jp 
come tax, for example. 












































Now its fluoride toothpaste. Procte, 
& Gamble Co. this week is test-market. 
ing a new toothpaste, Crest, containing 
the much-publicized anti-decay chey 
ical. But there’s a marketing hitch 
P&G had to put warning statements m § 
the label in order to get the new “ther 
peutic” toothpaste cleared by the Fog 
& Drug Administration. The warming 
tells users not to give Crest to childre 
under 6, and to check with local cit 
authorities to find out whether fluoride 
has been added to the local wate 
supply. 

The question is whether these wam 
ings will scare people away from th 
fluoride toothpaste. Fluorides were th 
subject of a recent controversial Cop. 
gressional investigation. P&G’s move 
is part of the current market batt 
over toothpaste additives (BW —May?) 
"54,p41). f 
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Justice Dept. is seeking to put; 
merger limit on the big four of the 
liquor industry—Seagram, Schenley, Ne 
ticnal, and Hiram Walker. 

What it boils down to is that Justice 
doesn’t want to see any of these dis 
tillers acquire control of any more com. 
petitors, large or small. The govem 
ment makes this clear in the antitrust 
case it brought against Schenley Indus 
tries, Inc., last week (BW —Feb.195}, 
p58) to break up Schenley’s control o 
Park & Tilford Distillers Corp., which 
Schenley bought two months ago. 

Filed in federal district court at Wit 
mington, Del., the action is noteworthy, 
among other reasons, because it is the 
first time that the Justice Dept. haste 
sorted to courtroom use of the 195 
anti-merger law. 

In buying stock control of Park & 
Tilford, Schenley walked in where Dis 
tillers Corp.—Seagrams Ltd. decided not 
to tread. ‘The liquor trade says Seagram 
made overtures toward purchase of Park 
& Tilford, but backed away when trust 
busters threatened them with the 195 
law—the amended Section 7 of the Cla 
ton Act. Schenley knew of this, but 
went ahead anyway. Th 

Without ever ticking off the names 
of the big four, the complaint says: 

“A substantial proportion of the 
growth of each of the Big Four has J 
been through acquisitions or mergers 

Add Park & Tilford to Schenley, the 
Justice Dept. says, and you get a - 
picture of what would be a bigger Big 
Four. Among them, it says, they would 
have 75% of whiskey sales (based ™ | 
1953) ERO 
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These hose lines withstand the effects of steam at 388° F. 


A 2000-hour steam test is made to determine the durability and long life of 
Aeroquip burstproof steam hose with °Uittle gem” fittings. Tests like this 4 4 
important in the development of top quality hose lines, an Aeroquip specia ty. af 


<s 


<> 


p> ST 4 


=| 


= \eroquip 


APPLICATIONS 
AEROQUIP CORPORATION JACKSON, MICHIGAN . . . WORLD'S LEADING PRODUCER OF HOSE LINES FOR INDUSTRIAL AND AIRCRAFT 


i “little gem”? is an Aeroquip Trade Mark. 
Local Representatives in Principal Cities in U.S.A. and Abroad. Aeroquip Products are fully Protected by Patents in U.S.A. and Abroad. **8é: g 











STOCK WARRANTS 


nee 


Ps 


flood into a Wall Street office that J. P. Morgan & 
Co., one of four agent banks, rented especially for the 


occasion. First step is sorting warrants according to stockholders’ instructions: to exercise 
rights to buy new stock, to sell rights, or to buy more rights. 


GM's Monster Stock Issue: Aj! 


When the world’s biggest industrial 
corporation decides to raise nearly $325- 
million by issuing new common stock, 
it starts wheels spinning all through the 
nation’s financial community. The 
4,380,683 shares that General Motors 
Corp. is offering to its 460,000 share- 
holders (BW—Jan.15’55,p120) are mak- 
ing life hectic for financial executives 
and clerks clear across the country. 

Consider, for instance, the furiously 
busy people in these pictures. They be- 
long to an immense task force as- 
sembled by J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc., 
New York bank. The whole massive 


52 


cftort of this force is directed toward a 
single job: the GM offering. 

¢ Kingpin—J. P. Morgan’s task force, 
big as it is, is not alone on the job. 
The GM event is the biggest single 
stock offering in history by an industrial 
corporation, and it involves other in- 
stitutions: a syndicate of some 332 in- 
vestment firms headed by Morgan 
Stanley & Co., which has guaranteed 
to purchase from GM any shares not 
subscribed by use of stockholders’ 
tights; and three of the nation’s largest 
banks, all bigger than Morgan—Bank 
of America N. T. & S. A., in San 
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FULL SALES are relatively easy to 
these share. 

holders want to sell all their rights for 

cash. This, if nothing else, is simple, 


handle; 


t 
b 
. 


are the really tough 
IRREGULARS ones—warrants with 


legal complications, insufficient funds, mis 
takes, contradictions, omissions. 


Bank of Detroit, 
National Bank 


Francisco, National 
and Continental [lin 
& Trust of Chicago. 
Of the four banks 
the giant transaction : 
it will be called upon to handle 30% 
of all the subscription warrants Gh 
has issued covering its offering. 
¢ The Job—On the surface, Morgans 
role as agent sounds fairly simple. GM 
mailed out subscription warrants to 
stockholders nearly three y 
The warrants, exercisable between Feb. 
9 and Mar. 7, give the stockholder o 
his assignee rights to buy the new 


ng as agents in 


Morgan figures 


weeks go. 
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SPECIAL HAN DLINGS oe turned over to an expert staff of Morgan em- 


plovees and junior officers. These specials include 
all warrants that, for one reason or another, can’t be handled in the routine way. Most 
are warrants that came with letters or notes carrying extra instructions. 


st 








is another complicated maneuver. A 
stockholder needs 20 rights to buy a 
new share. Warrants lacking even multiple of 20 rights are sorted here. 
Morgan buys or sells up to 19 rights without charge. 


ji Job for Wall Street 


a ROUNDING OUT 
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issue. These rights are exercised by re- 
tuning warrants to the agent banks. 

On the warrant certificate, each 
stockholder indicates what he wants 
done with his rights. (He gets one right 
tor each share held, needs 20 rights to 
buy one new share.) Here is where the 
operation stops being simple. 

lhe trouble is that every stockholder 
will present a slightly different situa- 
ton. Some will want to sell all their 
tights; others just some of their rights. 
For instance, a stockholder might have 
‘4 rights, elect to buy one new share 
at the $75-per-share price, and sell his 
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four extra rights at the market price 
of the rights. Others may want to buy 
as many shares as they have rights for. 
If this leaves a stockholder with a resi- 
cue of, say, 14 rights—less than enough 
to buy one full share—he may want 
Morgan to buy for him the additional 
six rights he needs to sukscribe to an- 
other full share. 

¢ Rights Market—In many cases, the 
sale of stockholders’ rights will be 
handled by brokers. (An active market 
in the rights exists on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Their price fluctuates 
with the market price of GM common, 


hg 
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are typed out here to be 


CH ECKS sent to shareholders 


sold rights. GM _ itself will send stock 
certificates to subscribers. 


who 
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A TRANSATLANTIC 


CARGO-ONLY 


SCHEDULED AIRLINE 


This important Service from U.S.A. 
and Canada is your new shipping route 
to key European cities . . . speedy, de- 
pendable, efficient. Airwork Atlantic, 
a team of cargo specialists, assure you 
firm cargo bookings in advance, fast- 
er handling, smoother processing... 
on-time deliveries where and when 
you need them. New equipment takes 
up to 12 tons .. . no passengers, no 
preferences. Find out about Airwork’s 
Cargo Courier Service . . . exclusive! 
Time-saving, money-saving! 


AIRWORK ATLANTIC 

is the transatlantic all-cargo service pro- 
vided by Britain’s leading independent air 
carrier. !.A.T.A. member, Airwork, founded 
1928, is world’s largest organization of its 
kind . . . combines aviation knowledge with 
vast cargo experience of Furness Withy and 
Blue Star international shipping lines. 





INAUGURAL FLIGHT MARCH 2 
ONE-CARRIER SERVICE 
between 
NEW YORK « MONTREAL + GANDER 
and GLASGOW 
MANCHESTER + LONDON 
FRANKFURT + ZURICH 
BASEL + MILAN 
with connections to all principal cities 
For further information, descriptive folder, 
bookings 
Call your Forwarding Agent or 


Ww 
AIRWORK 


ATLANTIC 


Limited 
75 West Street, New York 6,N.Y. DI 4-5910 
“Airwork Works For You” 








which this week was around $94 a 
share. They have been selling in the 
range of $1.09 to 93¢ a right.) 

Each warrant from a_ subscribing 
stockholder is accompanied by a check 
covering the cost of the shares to be 
purchased, and this makes the process 
even more complicated. Still greater 
complexity comes from purchase of 
rights. The stockholder who wants 
Morgan to buy additional rights can’t 
know precisely what the price of the 
tights will be on the day Morgan buys 
them. Some stockholders estimate the 
amount; others simply have Morgan 
bill them, which is in accord with the 
directions in the warrant. 
¢ Space—Having handled similar, 
though much smaller, deals in the past, 
Morgan’s fiscal agency department had 
a pretty good idea of what to expect. 
The first thing the department had to 
do was find some space to work in. 
Executives were certain the huge 
amount of paperwork would completely 
overfiow the space at their 23 Wall St. 
headquarters. They eventually found 
space at 120 Wall St. The bank took 
over the whole second floor and a large 
office on the street floor. 

Also needed were extra personnel— 
as many as 200 clerks, typists, and gen- 
eral office help. All of these people, as 
well as about 50 regular Morgan em- 
ployees, had to spend a week getting 
indoctrinated to the complexities of the 
job. 

Morgan also had to rent additional 
typewriters, desks, adding machines, 
and file cabinets, plus “morale ma- 
chines” such as coffee venders and juice 


dispensers. Special phone hook-ups 
went in between 120 Wall and the 
main office at 23 Wall, as well as 


phones direct to GM’s financial head- 
quarters. And to expedite the heavy 
volume of mail expected as the deadline 
nears, Morgan has rented a_ special 
truck to shuttle back and forth between 
the temporary offices and the Church 
Street Post Office four times a day. 

¢ Mounting Frenzy—Anticipating ter- 
rific workloads in the week before the 
Mar. 7 expiration date, Morgan set up 
a reserve of its own employees to jump 
in when the going gets rough. 

By last week, the staff at 120 Wall 
was getting a pretty good taste of what 
to expect in early March. With as 
many as 18,000 warrants flooding in 
during one day, this week found the 
staff hopping until as late as 2:30 a.m. 
¢ Specials—The biggest problems come 
with “special” and “irregular” han- 
dlings. Any «warrant that comes with 
a letter or note, no matter how brief 
or incomprehensible, has to get special 
attention. This means that one of Mor- 
gan’s own people has to read the letter 
and decide what to do about it. Some 
15 men are now devoting their full 
time to this, and more will be slammed 





into the job as the workload increases, 
Most of the letters simply aim at 
elucidating stockholders’ instructions in 
the warrants, but in cases the 
letters actually contradict the instrue. 
tions. This calls for some real crystal 
ball work. Morgan can’t risk Writing 
to a stockholder to find out what he 
means, for the exchange of letters 
might carry past the expiration date, 
So Morgan simply exercises its best 
judgment on what steps to take 
The really tough 
when a bank or broke: 
warrant with one check, on behalf of a 
number of customers. The bank wil} 
want each of its customers to have his 
own proper number of shares. Often, 
this involves checks for hefty amounts 
of cash; and, as one Morgan officer put 
it, ““There’s a lot of interest being lost 
if those big babies sit there too long.” 
¢ Irregulars—W hen a real stickler comes 
along, such as a letter requiring a reply 
or one with some legal angle to it- 
for instance, an assignment of stock 
without the required guaranteed sig. 
nature on the warrant—the whole thing 
is thrown in the lap of another highly 
specialized crew. Such warrants are 
called “‘irregulars,” and the people han- 
dling them are jokingly referred to as 
“Morgan’s irregulars.’” These warrants 
take a lot of time and cause a lot of 
headaches. So far there have been over 
2,000 of them. They result largely, say 
the “irregulars,” from the fact that 
“people just don’t take the time to 
read the instructions on the warrant.” 
So far, Morgan has handled few war- 
rants covering the huge amount of GM 
stock always held by brokerage houses 
in street name. The brokerage firms are 
holding up until the last minute, say 
Morgan spokesmen, to get the latest 
possible quotation on the price of the 
rights as traded on the Big Board. And, 
of course, they can’t move until all of 
the actual owners of the stock have 
sent in their instructions as to what 
to do with the rights. But the biggest 
single block of rights is already dis- 
posed of. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., which was entitled to about 20- 
million rights, has already given Mor- 
gan its instructions (BW-—Feb.12’55, 
p31). af 
¢ Sales—The offering itself has gone off 
well. Morgan Stanley says it is “ver 
pleased.” It has already bought over 
380,000 rights for customers who 
wished to purchase the stock, and it 
figures it will buy plenty more before 
the expiration date. 
So far, Morgan Stanley hasn't felt 
it necessary to maintain the market 
price of GM’s outstanding stock, as it 
has a right to do. “Even if the stock 
went down to $90 a share,” Morgan 
Stanley says, “we probably wouldn't at 
tempt to maintain the price. But we 
wouldn’t want it to go to $80.” 
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“No elevator operator... but in this full water-glass test | didn’t spill a drop!” 




















New Westinghouse Elevator Control 
Ends Annoying “Door-Scare” Forever 


Delighted passengers in heavy-traffic buildings report complete confidence in 
Westinghouse Operatorless Elevators with exclusive new TRAFFIC SENTINEL. 


The last objection to heavy-duty operatorless 
tkvators has been overcome once and for all 
by exclusive New Westinghouse TRAFFIC 
SENTINEL. This remarkable elevator door con- 
trol forever eliminates frightening, irksome, 
premature door-closing movements which can 
sartle passengers. 


Proved By Water Glass Tes? 


On Westinghouse Operatorless Elevators, equip- 
ped with exclusive new TRAFFIC SENTINEL, 
the car and corridor doors remain completely 
motionless while passengers are entering or 
leaving. 

Gone Sany trace of passenger anxiety, worry 
* "door-scare.” TRAFFIC SENTINEL guides 

‘stinghouse Operatorless Elevator doors with 


its “electronic hand” far more expertly than 
the most highly trained operator. 

There is positively no movement of 
the open doors—a full glass of water 
held next to them will not spill a drop. 


Invisible Beams Control Doors 

Invisible infra-red beams “‘watch” passenger 
movement and synchronize door closings auto- 
matically according to traffic flow. They adjust 
door-open time differently for passengers enter- 
ing and leaving the car and close doors only 


after the last passenger passes safely through, 

Tenants—to a man, woman, and child—ar 
delighted and amazed at this mind-readin 
marvel. 


Cuts Door-Open Time 
TRAFFIC SENTINEL not only inspires co 
plete confidence among passengers but foc 
traffic movement by eliminating all un necessar| 
door-open time. 
If you are thinking of new building or mod 
ernization, we’d like to show you TRAFFI¢ 
SENTINEL and discuss elevatoring in genera 
Call our nearest office today, or write Westin 
house Elevator Division, Dept. SPX, 9 Rocke: 
feller Plaza, New York City. | 


Westinghouse Elevator 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS Westinghouse 


J-9871 













“Ampro projected travel films have 
| been a definite business getter 
| for our lines.” 


| Mt PRESIDEH] LINES — R. W. Bruce, Manager, Chicago Office 


American President Lines 


The combination of a 
fascinating travel film 
projected with Ampro 

perfection has proved to 
produce positive results for 
this company. Ampro 16mm 
Sound Projectors, because 
of the simplicity of their 
operation, their sound 
fidelity and brilliant screen 
illumination . . . create 
“on-the-spot” reality. 





@ Write for free copy of the booklet 
“Screen Adventures” listing 325 
l6mm films available for your use. 


Ampro Corp. 


2635 N. WESTERN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 


- A SUBSIDIARY OF 
GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 















From scratch to 


30 MILLION GALLONS 


annually for Pate Oil Co. 
A Starting modestly in the de- 
pression year of 1933, Pate 
Oil Company of Milwaukee 
has come a long way. Today, 
Pate is the outstanding inde- 
pendent oil company in 
Milwaukee County. Viking 
Pumps have played an im- 
portant part in the steady and 
healthy growth of this pro- 
gressive business. 
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Addition and expansion of services has required new and 
larger pumping equipment, including Viking Pumps in sizes 
of 50, 90, 150, 200 and 300 gallons per minute. 


You, too, may find Viking Pumps helpful in your growth and — 
expansion. For information, write for bulletin series 55S. 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY “242, F4ts eF 


THE ORIGINAL “GEAR-WITHIN-A-GEAR" ROTARY PUMP _ 








The 107 Ranch 


Merrill Lynch, etc., hit 
record income levels last 
year, thanks to the continu- 
ing bull market. 


One of the best indications of the 
power of the bull market of the last 
18 months came up last week when the 
nation’s largest investment firm, Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
issued its annual report (BW —Feb.19 
"55,p46). 

The report revealed that Merrill 

Lynch’s income from operations soared 
$3%—from $47.7-million in 1953 to 
$73.3-million last year. Net income 
before contributions and estimated taxes 
jumped even more sharply, from $6.7- 
million in 1953 to nearly three times 
that figure, or $19.3-million last year. 
After allowance for estimated income 
taxes and contributions, the report 
showed a balance of $4.9-million, bet- 
ter than double the 1953 mark. 
e Rising on a Boom—The big jump in 
income for the “Thundering Herd” 
(Wall Street can’t dub it the “10 
Ranch” any more; partners in the firm 
now number 107) came in a year of 
surging bull market action. Indeed, 
the biggest year-to-year gains in in- 
come for Merrill Lynch, which did 
some 10.2% of all round-lot business 
on the New York Stock Exchange last 
year plus 17.8% of all the odd-lot vol- 
ume, have come when bull markets 
were in their fast-rising stage, and 
when market volume was heavy. 

After tailing off from a 1946 level 
of $29.5-million, income jumped 80% 
from 1949’s mark of $25.1-million to 
$45.6-million in 1950. This jump came 
on the first sharp rise in the long-term 
current bull market. The highest mark 
since 1950 had been 1953’s $47.7-mil- 
lion, not much better than three vears 
previous. But last year’s rena. mar- 
ket provided another big step upward. 

Along with the growth in income, 
Merrill ‘Lynch’ S assets have taken a big 
jump in each bull market year. Last 
vear they stood at $456.8-million, up 
45% from 1953’s total of $316.1-mil 
lion. Included in total assets at the end 
of last year was $984,688 worth of 
memberships ( (98 of them) in 45 U.S., 
Canadian, British, Cuban, and Dutch 
securities and commodities exchanges. 
e Sources of Income—Last year, Mer 
rill Lynch managed syndicates that un- 
derwrote $367-million worth of new 
securities. Underwriting comprises 4 
fair-sized chunk of Merril] Lynch’s busi- 
ness. Since 1945 the firm has partici 
pated in underwritings totaling $2-bil 
lion. 


About 61% of Merrill Lynch’s im 
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come came from commissions on trad- 
ing in listed securities. Last year, 2.1- 
million separate security transactions 
ave the firm an average commission 
of $26 per transaction. Its customers 
bought $2.7-billion of securities and 
sold $2.5-billion. Over-the-counter 
trading was up 75% from 1953. 

e Outgo—Operating expenses and _ in- 
terest on capital took a $46.5-million 
bite out of Merrill Lynch’s income. 
This is up about 20% from 1953’s 
level of $38.9-million. 

Biggest chunk of expenses was sal- 
aries to the firm’s 4,600 employees in 
114 offices throughout the U.S., Can- 
ada, and the Caribbean. These totaled 
$28-million in 1954, including $5.3- 
million worth of cash bonuses at Christ- 
mas. Besides the Christmas bonus, 
Merrill Lynch put $2.3-million into 
the emplovees’ profit-sharing plan. 

The breadth of the Merrill Lynch 
operation was further reflected in one 
expense item: $3.7-million for private 
wires, telegrams, cables, tickers, and 
electric quotation boards. 

Another “expense” that the report 
makes much of is the $2.8-million con- 
tributed by the firm and by its part- 
ners as individuals to 250 schools and 
colleges and 900 charities. 
¢ Commodities—The report points out 
that “as is usually the case when the 
stock market becomes active, specula- 
tive funds tend to shift from commod- 
ities to stocks.” Nonetheless, while 
trading on domestic commodity ex- 
changes declined last year, Merrill 
Lynch actually increased its revenue 
from commodity futures by 3%. Last 
year, the firm handled some 300,000 
commodity transactions, with the hot 
pace of soybean trading making that 
commodity the top single revenue pro- 
ducer. Last year was the first year that 
cotton hasn’t been at the top. Merrill 
Lynch did 6.2% of all business on na- 
tional commodity exchanges last year. 


Bankers Trust Plans 
25-Branch Merger 


New York City’s third big bank 
merger in five months is shaping up. 

The principals: the Bankers Trust 
Co., the ninth biggest bank in the na- 
tion, and Public National Bank & Trust 
Co., 43rd largest (BW—Feb.19’55,p34). 

The purpose: to provide branch-hun- 
gry Bankers Trust, once a Wall Street 
bank specializing in hefty loans to big 
corporations, with more neighborhood 
locations throughout the city. 

_The combining of Public National's 
25 branches with the Bankers’ 17, it’s 
pointed out, will fit in with Bankers’ 
ambition to become more and more a 
“retail” bank. 





Bankers Trust at the end of last year 
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Your best buy in 
Protection 


is insurance sold in your 

community by a local agent 
who is qualified by * 
training and experience. 






He is advisor without 







prejudice in a field requiring 







specialized knowledge. 
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service throughout # 
and Canada. <A 
















Consult your insurance agent ‘ 
as you would your doctor wt 


















CASUALTY-FIRE-MARINE INSURANCE 
FIDELITY-SURETY BONDS 


\U.S.B&SG. 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada 
Toronto, Ontario 
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New properties built into a 
brand new Linoe Silicone rub- 
ber gum stock are now open- 
ing up challenging opportuni- 
ties to product designers in 
many fields. 


LOOK AT the benefits 





Heat- and cold-proof motor mounts in thick sections, gaskets, oven 
door seals, and other equipment are practical to a new degree 
with a special LINDE Silicone rubber gum stock just made avail- 
able. Built into each molecule is a curing mechanism, known as 
“controlled reactivity,” that provides all the valuable qualities of 
other silicone rubbers—plus important new ones. 

To the product designer as well as the rubber manufacturer, 
the great advantage lies in this new silicone’s ability to yield 
controlled properties by means of vastly simplified techniques. 

Important among the new properties are extremely low com- 
pression set and good resistance to high pressure steam over a 
wide range of hardnesses, and without sacrificing good elonga- 
tion and tensile strength. 

Investigate this durable new silicone rubber. Extremely im- 
portant applications can be found in the automotive, aviation, 
electrical, and chemical fields. The work of LINDE and other di- 
visions of Union Carbide makes LINDE particularly qualified to 
assist you. Write Dept. K-24. 





LOOK TO %2xae 
for silicones 





A DIVISION OF 


UNION CARBIDE 


(AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


In Canada: Dominion Oxygen Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited 
The term “Lavoe” is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 





















had deposits of over $2-billion, and Pub- 
lic National more than $500-million. 
The merger, if approved by stockholders 
of the two institutions, will make it the 
eighth largest bank in the country, 
Combined capital funds at the yearend 
totaled $231.8-million. 

Under the merger plan, 14 shares of 
Bankers Trust stock would be exchanged 
for each share of Public National. Wall 
Street thinks Public’s stockholders will 
be tickled to death to accept. Bankers 
Trust has just upped its yearly dividend 
rate from $2.40 to $2.60, while Public 
lately has been disbursing only $2.25 
annually on its stock. 

Only last month plans were an- 
nounced for consolidating the Chase 
National Bank, the nation’s third larg- 
est, with the Bank of the Manhattan 
Co., 15th largest (BW—Feb.12’55, 
pl16) to form the country’s second 
largest commercial bank. Last October, 
New York’s Chemical Bank & Trust 
Co. and Corn Exchange Bank Trust 
Co. were welded together to form the 
country’s sixth largest. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





The biggest corporate financing is com- 
ing soon, if AT&T stockholders on Apr. 
20 give the expected O.K. to sale of 
$650-million new convertible deben- 
tures. Mother Bell’s shareholders will 
get first crack at the issue, whose terms 
will be fixed by market conditions when 
the offering comes out. The largest 
previous corporate issue was also by 
AT&T, in October, 1953, when stock- 
holders were offered $602.5-million of 
12-year 34% convertible debentures. 
e 


Chase merger vote: Stockholders of the 
Chase National Bank and the Bank of 
the Manhattan Co. will vote Mar. 28 on 
their proposed corporate nuptials (BW- 
Feb.12’55,p116). 
& 
Private placements continue large. Re- 
cent samples: California Packing Corp. 
has negotiated a $20-million 24-year 
loan with two life companies—$16.8- 
million from Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, $3.2-million from New York 
Life. . . . Shell Oil Co. has arranged 
a $75-million term-loan with five New 
York banks. Proceeds of both loans will 
go to augment working capital and to 
finance expansion. 
2 

Baltimore & Ohio RR has hired three 
leading investment banking houses— 
Wall Street’s Glore, Forgan & Co. and 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., and Balti 
more’s Alex. Brown & Sons—to draw 
up plans for simplifying the road’s debt 
structure and for cutting its over-all in- 
terest costs. 
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[a / tatements 


* THE HOME * 


(faaurence Company 


AUTOMOBILE 


* MARINE 


and THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY 


ADMITTED ASSETS 
United States Government Bonds . . 
Other Bonds . . . er 
Preferred and Common Stocks . Pa 
Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Companies 
Investment in The Home Indemnity 
I kk 6 Se}! Be we 
Real Estate . . 
Agents’ Balances or Une ollected Premiums, 
less than 90 daysdue ..... 
Other Admitted Assets ....... 


Total Admitted Assets ... . 


ADMITTED ASSETS 

United States Government Bonds . . 
Other Bonds . .. . A éuhle & 
Preferred and Common Stocks ke, @ 


Cash in Office, Banks and 
mut, CS ck tt 
Agents’ Balances or Uncollected Premiums, 
less than 90 days due .. . as 
Other Admitted Assets ae 


Total Admitted Assets 





Harotp V. Smitu, Chairman of the Board 


- $ 81,571,962.52 
94.561,406.92 
199,039,024.72 
23.895.857.61 


20,031,763.00 
7,169,468.45 


21,077,696.08 


5,255,553.62 
- $452.602,732.92 


. $ 20,981,611.72 
17.898,690.96 
14,322.398.00 


2,141,817.14 
4.184,.519.99 

937.814.99 
. 5 60.466.852.80 


NOTE: Bonds carried at $1,105,000.00 amortized value in the above balance sheet are deposited as required by law. All securities have been valued in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
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Balance sheetof THE HOME INS URA NCE COMPANY December 31, 1954 
LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums . 
Unpaid Losses and Loss Expenses 
‘wanes FOROS. 2 6 6 6 4s 
Reserves for Reinsurance . 
Dividends Declared. . . . 
Other Liabilities. . . . . 

Total Liabilities. . . . . 
Capital 
Surplus 


Surplus as + Rage Policyholders 
Mee 2. a, 4,45 eee 


$175,675,958.00 
43,281,009.63 
5,675,000.00 
1,810,986.40 
2,000,000.00 
4,647,561.32 


- $233,090,515.35 
20,000,000.00 
199,512,217.57 

- $219,512,217.57 

-  $452,602,732.92 


NOTE: Bonds carried at $5,936,585.11 amortized value and cash $82,500.00 in the above balance sheet are deposited as required by law. All securities have been 
valued in accordance with the requirements of the National Association of I Cc 





TF THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY 1 December 31, 1954 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums . 
Unpaid Losses and Loss Expenses 
Wee PON 6 se ws ss 
Reserves for Reinsurance . 
Other Liabilities . 
Total Liabilities . 
Capital 
Surplus ‘ 
Surplus as eam Policyholders 
DS 5 ee eS a 


- $ 17,408,676.00 
22,011,128.00 
770,000.00 
52,606.00 
176,444.17 

- $ 40,418,854.17 
1,500,000.00 
18,547,998.63 

- $ 20,047,998.63 
- $ 60,466,852.80 
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Kenneth E. Biack, President 


DIRECTORS OF THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


Haroip H. Herm 
President, 
Chemical Corn Exchange 
ank 


Lewis L. CLARKE 
Banker 


Haro V. Suitn 


Chairman of the Boara Cuartes A. LoucHIN 


Vice President & 
Freverick B. ADAMS General Counsel 
Chairman of 
Executive Committee, 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Co. 


Ivan Escort 
New York City 


Percy C. Mapeia, Jr. 
Chairman of 
Executive Committee, 
Tradesmens Land Title Bank 
& Trust Co. 


Rosert W. Dow tine 
_ President, 
City Investing Co. 


Grorce GuNp 


President, 
The Cleveland Trust Co. 


Eart G. Harrison 
Schnader, Harrison, 
Segal & Lewis 


HOME OFFICES: 59 


Cuampion McDowe tt Davis 


President, 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Co. 


Warren S. JoHNSON 
Investment Counselor, 
Peoples Savings 
Bank & Trust Co. of 
Wilmington, N.C. 


Henry C. Brunie 
President, 
Empire Trust Co. 


Karen K. Park 
Chairman of Board, 
The First National 
Bank of 
Columbus, Ga. 


MAIDEN LANE, 


Boykin C. Wricut 
Shearman & Sterling 
& Wright 


Leroy A. LincoLn 
Chairman of Board, 
Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. 


Tuomas J. Ross 
Senior Partner, 
Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross 


Henry C. Von ELm 
Honorary Chairman 
of Board, 
Manufacturers Trust Co. 


Joun M. FRANKLIN 
President, 
United States Lines Co. 


NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 


Lou R. CranDALt 
President, 
George A. Fuller Co. 
Kennetu E. Back 
President 
Leonarp PETERSON 
Vice President 
Hersert A. Payne 
Vice President & Secretary 
J. Eowarp Meyer 
President, 
Cord Meyer Development 
Company 
Artuur C, Basson 
Vice President, 
Babson’s Reports, Inc. 


Rosert G. GoeLet 
Real Estate 





Rc (Mi motor PARTS AT WorK 


A prominent passenger car manufacturer gets eleven times more 
chassis per gallon—reducing paint and production costs substan- 
tially —with the efficient, high-quality electrostatic paint spray 
process of the Ransburg Electro-Coating Corp., Indianapolis, 
Ind. Robbins & Myers polyphase motor parts are utilized to 
atomize the paint spray in an electrostatic field. The spray is at- 
tracted to the products, which are grounded through the hanger, 
producing a high degree of uniformity of finish. 


* Rugged rotor and stator for a polyphase portable tool. The rotor 
consists of squirrel cage, embedded in laminated core with bars 
and end rings of copper, brazed or welded together. The stator 
has a high-grade silicon steel core with top-quality rag paper 
used to insulate the coil from the core. The finished winding is 
taped and thoroughly impregnated with high-grade synthetic 
resin base varnish to assure trouble-free operation with minimum 
danger of short circuits and grounds. 


ROLBEING 2 MAVERE 1c. 


MOTOR DIVISION: SPRINGFIELD 99, OHIO © BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 


Fractional & Integral h.p. Household Electric & Hand Moyno Propeliair Industrial 
Motors & Generators Fans Hoists & Cranes Pumps Ventilating Equipment 





Re & Mi specialists INTEGRATE 
MOTOR AND MACHINE DESIGNS... 
TO ASSURE HIGHEST PERFORMANCE 


Many factors must be considered in de- 
signing a new motor-operated product that 
will perform its intended functions accu- 
rately, economically, and with a low main- 
tenance and failure rate. Much depends on 
the proper correlation and integration of 
motor and machine designs. A special 
knowledge of motor application can be 
valuable to you. Robbins & Myers motor 
design specialists can help you solve these 
problems, to whatever extent you desire. 

The exact motor for your machine is 
worked out quickly and accurately, with 
systematic methods of designing motors. 
This might include, for example, the use of 
R & M’s unique “Electrical Slide Rule.” 
Electrical equivalents can be set up on the 
slide rule to simulate the conditions under 


which the motor must operate in your 
product. By this method we are able to 
investigate hundreds of different design 
possibilities, assuring the best motor for 
the job. 

In some cases the answers point to a 
standard motor. And here, R & M offers a 
wide variety of types and sizes of complete 
motors or matched motor parts. 

In other cases special motors are in- 
dicated. R & M is equipped to do a fast, 
thorough, economical job of custom-de- 
signing a motor that’s exactly right for 
your product. 

Don’t settle for an ‘off-the-shelf’? com- 
promise. Standard or custom-designed, 
R & M will get you the right answer quickly 
—with no obligation! 


RaM MOTORS AND MOTOR PARTS POWER 
MANY TYPES OF EQUIPMENT, SUCH AS... 


Routers 
Screw Drivers 
Pumps 
Compressors 


Portable Saws 
Drills 

Nibblers 

Lock Mortisers 
Valve Grinders Hones 

Vacuum Cleaners Business Machines 
Fans Cast Cutters 
Sanders Food Mixers 


Nut Setters 
Hammers 

Polishers 

Planers 

Portable Grinders 
Sirens 

Advertising Devices 
Ventilating Equipment 


Hedge Trimmers 
Lawn Mowers 

Oil Burners 

Surgical Instruments 
Grease Guns 
Vibrators 

Die Sinkers 

Waxers 


a ee RB Ge ee Re OR 


R&M MAKES BOTH! 
os aa oat ga 
motors and parts . 


from 1/200 h.p. 
Please send me, without obligation, 


x +; ome information on: 
Rial | Mel (] Motor Parts for Portable Tools 
Title 


This coupon will bring you prompt information’ 


Product we 
manufacture: ___ 


Robbins & Myers, Inc., Motor Division, 
Springfield 99, Ohio 


Name__ 








(] Universal Motors 
(J Capacitor Motors Company. 


[] R & M “All-Weather”? Motors 
—up to 125 h.p. 


(] Please have a 
Motor Specialist call 





aha BY horsepower 
motors; famous 

R&M “All-Weather’’* with 
sealed bearings. 

Up to 125 h.p. 


“All-Weather” is an R & M trademark 


Street. 








City & State 














Farm Machines Learn Detroit Tricks 


@ Equipment makers ape auto men’s ways with 
more models, new gadgets and operating features. 

@ They’re banking on this as a new pitch to pull 
sales out of last year’s slump. 

@ The accent is on cheaper and easier operation, 


more horsepower, engines adapted to available fuels. 


Right now, farm machinery is going 
through a kind of face lifting in design 
and operation—probably the biggest at 
any one time since the mechanization 
of farming. The equipment manufac- 
turers are copying a few tricks of the 
automobile makers, and introducing a 
broader selection of models with new 
operating features. That way, they hope 
to give a boost to the sales that have 
been lagging for the past few years 
(BW—Oct.23’54,p59). 

‘Take the Tractor and Implement Div. 
of Ford Motor Co. Until this year, it 
had only one tractor model, of a 1953 
vintage. And that one was introduced 
to replace an earlier model in produc- 
tion since 1947. Now, Ford has intro- 
duced five new models for 1955. 

Other manufacturers stress new fea- 
tures. Power steering is included on 
three of the five tractors sold by Deere 
& Co. Massey-Harris-Ferguson features 
a “velvet-ride” seat, a hydraulically 
cushioned type that takes the shocks out 
of rough rides. Multipurpose operation 
of Minneapolis-Moline Co.’s_ Uni- 
Farmor comes from a basic, powered 
chassis on which different machines 
can be mounted. 

International Harvester Co. has en- 
tered the low-power field with its Farm- 
all “Cub,” designed to replace horses 
and mules in areas where mechaniza- 
tion has developed slowly. Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co. has a Big Bin harvester 
whose operator can unload grain on the 
go, without interrupting the combin- 
ing or leaving his seat. A tractor of 
J. I. Case Co. has a transmission with 
a wide range of speeds: eight forward 
speeds, and two reverse speeds. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co. is making its 
gear more easily adaptable to a wider 
range of farming tools. Some features, 
such as power steering, are used by 
most manufacturers. 
¢ Overnight—The shift to the Detroit- 
type sales pitch happened almost over- 
night. Last year, after sales went into 
a mild slump, several equipment com- 
panies cut budgets and expansion pro- 
grams. ‘The reasons for the slump line 
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up this way, says A. King McCord, 
president of Oliver Corp. To start with, 
farmers are in good shape, equipment- 
wise. The prices of farm commodities 
declined in the last two years. Bank 
credit, especially in rural areas, tight- 
cned up. The farmer is confused about 
the future of price supports. And a 
widespread drought has plagued his op- 
erations. 

But now, the manufacturers feel, the 

worst is over. They think equipment 
modernization is the pitch they need 
to get sales moving up again. The in- 
dustry, says one Midwestern executive, 
can at least climb 10% over last year’s 
sales of $2-billion. Implements—such as 
combines, planters, husking machines— 
account for about.40% of the total, and 
these haven’t come close to filling po- 
tential applications outside traditional 
farming. Research and development is 
the key to creating new implement 
markets. For that reason, Minneapo- 
lis-Moline for one is increasing its en- 
gineering force by 20% for 1955. 
e Accent on Savings—Planned obsoles- 
cence is the program a few companies 
are using in their sales talks and adver- 
tising. Right now, the average service 
life of the country’s 4-million farm 
tractors is about 17 years. Operating 
costs of older models are high compared 
to today’s standards. So the companies 
are trying to educate the farmers to the 
idea of cost cutting. 

The 1955 models cut costs in two 
ways. Technical improvements, such as, 
more powerful engines, allow tractors 
to perform heavier jobs in the same or 
less time. There is also the psychologi- 
cal angle of human engineering: Power 
steering and better controls cut down 
an operator’s fatigue. 
¢ Horsepower—In horsepower, the trac- 
tor manufacturers are in the same kind 
of race as the auto makers. Engine 
power has gone up by 20% in the past 
four years. At the same time, the mar- 
ket for small tractors is shrinking. Ex- 
pected sales for the different horse- 
powers from now on divide up this 
way: 10% under 30 hp.; 24% between 


30 and +0 hp.; and 66% for 40 hp. ang 
over. Minneapolis-Moline claims § 
have the most powerful, rated at 64} 
The climb in power comes from ig 
provements, just as with auto enging 
Oliver Corp. is experimenting with 
gasoline-fueled engine with a compg 
sion ratio of 12 to 1. 

There are several different reasg 
for wanting more power. For one thi 
farmers are making their tractors g 
more plows, and bigger cultivating g 
chinery. They are tilling the 
deeper. Fertilizers are being put de 
into the ground, and this takes mg 
power. The improved fertilizers bm 
a denser, heavier crop—which neg 
more power to work. 4 
e Gadgets for_Comfort—Farm labq 
difficult to find, and increasingly costly 
is being pampered, too, to make it me 
efficient. And the pampering is dg 
with highly practical improvements § 
operating comforts. The farmer ¥ 
1uns his own machinery is used to i 
convenience of modern home ap 
ances, and this undoubtedly influeng 
his purchase of farming equipment, 

Power steering is now offered on mé 
of the high-powered tractors that om 
narily take a little muscle to driv 
Some manufacturers say that eventual 
they will offer power steering on 
models. Others feel that low-power] 
tractors are easy enough to drive wil 
out this aid. 

Remote controls make tractor opem 
tion still easier; without leaving his sey 
an operator can adjust the plow or the 
combine. The controls cut down th 
starting and stopping for adjustment, 
and up the operator’s productivity. 

One big hit with farmers is a kind 

of air conditioner, introduced by St 
perior Separator Co. It’s a metal um 
brella containing a fan, mounted é 
rectly over the seat. 
e Fuels—The manufacturers also give 
farmers a selection of engines, depent 
ing on the fuels available. But ther 
is no great shift to one particular 
gine and fuel. Gasoline bumers hae 
the biggest share of the market. Inter 
national Harvester has 88% of its sals 
in gasoline-powered tractors, about 10% 
in diesels; liquified petroleum (LP) 
gets a tiny 1%. The proportion vanes 
for different manufacturers. Olivet 
sells close to an even 50-50 ratio of 
gasoline and diesel power. Caterpillit 
goes in for diesel exclusively. _ 

There are some restrictious m the 
use of fuels. LP gas is used chiefly m 
the Southwest close to the source 0 
supply. Diesels, which have 4 high 
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CHEMICAL CLEANING HELPED BY PIPE LINE PIG 


Dowell saved line replacement cost with 
fast combination treatment, restoring 
full capacity in 244 hours! 


Often, the most effective and economical way to clean lines 
is to use both chemical solvents and mechanical methods. 
Take a recent case where thick iron oxide scale in a 12-inch 
water line had so reduced its capacity that costly replacement 
was necessary—if cleaning failed. Dowell engineers decided 
to use chemical solvents and a pipe line pig. Such a combina- 
hon treatment is often used for speed and economy where 


scale is extremely hard or thick. In only 24 hours, Dowell 
engineers removed the scale and restored the 398-foot line 
to full capacity. 


Chemical cleaning by Dowell often saves you considerable 
downtime and money, because solvents are introduced 
through regular connections—dismantling and digging up 
of buried lines is unnecessary. Moreover, solvents are 
designed to clean the entire line—bends, elbows, valves, and 
any other hard-to-reach places. 


Let Dowell chemical cleaning help restore and maintain the 
efficiency of lines and equipment in your plant. Call the 
nearest Dowell office, or write Dowell Incorporated, Tulsa 1, 


Oklahoma, Dept. B-10. 


chemical cleaning service for industry 


A SERVICE SUBSIDIARY OF THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 




























































‘Whats going on im 


| NON-FERROUS METAL 


..- solder made on automatic machines 


is more precisely, compounded and free 
of flaws. Used increasingly for printed 
circuits (as pictured at right) in the elec- 
tronics field, for sheet metal work, and 
for general soldering everywhere in 
industry. Called CASTOMATIC® solder, 
it is made on patented machines, by 
Federated only. Write for 36-page 
“Solder” brochure. 





... Sheet lead for 
radiation protection 


is used in the new Deep Therapy room 
of Seattle’s Swedish Hospital. Feder- 
ated supplied metallurgical help and 
all the lead. Through Federated, Amer- 
ican industry has access to the ac- 
knowledged center of lead research 
and technical service. Ask for 48-page 
“Lead Handbook”. 


AUS 


- +. zine dust for the 
chemical industry 


is an effective chemical reducing 
agent; yields salable by-products; 
costs less than other reducing agents. 
It is also used in paints which pro- 
tect against corrosion. 





Federated people work constantly with copper, tin, lead, zinc and other non- 
ferrous metals. The company makes thousands of non-ferrous items. That is why 
it has earned the name“Headquarters for Non-ferrous metals.” 


Sedouder White. 


DIVISION OF AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 

IN CANADA: FEDERATED METALS CANADA, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 

ALUMINUM, MAGNESIUM, BABBITTS, BRASS, BRONZE, ANODES, ZINC DUST, 





DIE CASTING METALS, LEAD AND LEAD PRODUCTS, SOLDERS, TYPE METALS 
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initial cost, must be used between 1,200 
and 1,500 hr. per year to make them 
pay. The average farmer uses his trac- 
tor anywhere from 350 hr. to 600 hr, 
annually. 

¢ Accessories—Self-powered accessories 
—such as pumping units and binding 
machines—and multipurpose units are 
making a slight ripple in the farm 
market. Some companies go light on 
the self-power jobs because a gasoline 
or electric engine boosts the price about 
$300. Generally, the industry is im- 
proving the power take-offs of its trac- 
tors, which permit a farm tool—say a 
baling machine—to operate while the 
tractor isn’t in motion. 

Some manufacturers are cool toward 
multipurpose implements. But Min- 
neapolis-Moline is developing the line 
it calls Uni-Farmor. It brought out 
Uni-Tractor, a self-propelled power unit, 
in 1950, and has a series of attachments 
for harvesting, combining, picking, and 
husking. This summer, it is taking the 
wraps off a hay baler and a windrower, 
and working on drills and manure 
spreaders. 

Mechanization through the special 
accessories is a ripe, untouched market. 
But it must be researched to make it 
pay off. Merritt D. Hill, assistant gen- 
eral manager at Ford’s division, points 
to the entire field of fruit handling, as 
yet hardly touched by mechanization. 
There might be many more applica- 
tions in the four basic crops of wheat, 
corn, cotton, and hay. The industry is 
shooting for ways to cut production 
cost of those crops by as much as 50%. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





A new Anny helicopter will be worked 
out by Bell Aircraft Corp. The con- 
tract, which Bell won in competition 
with seven other manufacturers, calls 
for engineering and development. If 
the first test models are satisfactory, 
the government will talk with Bell 
about a full-scale production contract. 
£ 
A $30-million housecleaning program 
will net Sinclair Refining Co. a com- 
pletely new crude oil distillation setup 
at its Marcus Hook (Pa.) refinery, and 
a new catalytic reforming unit at its 
Houston plant. The two units will 
increase the percent of high-quality 
products derived from each barrel of 
crude oil. 
= 

Ceramic cutting tools may compete 
with carbide. The Army Ordnance 
Corps has made and tested successfully 
a cutting bit of aluminum oxide powder, 
which is pressed, baked, then cooled 
and shaped. Since aluminum oxide 1s 
plentiful and cheap, its use might cut 
production costs. 
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Skilled hands and energetic minds are 
translating visions of tomorrow into realities, 
today. Crosley research and development achieve- 
ments are paying off in practical production— 
geared to Military demands for “rightness.” 


Specialized testing facilities must be created constantly 
to keep pace with the complexities of the projects 

under development. Yes, guided by Crosley reliability, 
engineers of vision are broadening the scope of explor- 
ation into communications, armament and radar— 

in all phases of electronics and electro-mechanics. 


For Procurement Agencies and defense contractors: 
an illustfated brochure describing Crosley’s complete facilities. 
Write for your copy, today, on your business letterhead. 


C y 0 5 L - Yy GOVERNMENT PRODUCTS DIVISION 


CINCINNATI 15, OHIO 










































Octane Number 





Jacking Everybody’s Octane to a High Pedestal 


Figures represent the industry average for premium gasolines 
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The Race for the High Numbers 


“Nothing on carth is going to stop 
premium gasoline from going to 100 
octane.” 

Thus spoke the manufacturing chief 
of one of the three most aggressive 
competitors in the current octane 
scramble. ‘Traditionally, oilmen make 
that kind of noise in January and Feb- 
ruary, when traffic at the station pumps 
is slow. But there is more shouting 
than ever this year—for there are more 
companies shouting. And this year’s 
shouts are pitched in a different key. 
¢ Babel—A year ago, Esso Standard 
Oil Co. was shouting down Shell Oil 
Co. and its TCP campaign (tricresyl 
phosphate, an additive that Shell says 
cuts down pre-ignition and spark plug 
fouling). Esso said that additives such 
as TCP were not the answer to the 
big problem facing motorists. The 
answer, said Esso, was higher-octane 
fuels. 

This year, Esso is getting its way. 
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Shell is still plugging away with TCP, 
and apparently with some success. But 
most of the other big producers have 
shied away from additive talk. ‘Those 
that can are talking octanes (above). 
¢ Campaign—The three companies that 
are making the most noise are Esso, 
Cities Service Co., and Gulf Oil Corp. 
Esso’s campaign hangs on its new Esso 
Extra, which the company rated at 96.5 
octane earlier this month in Virginia. 
(Virginia requires all suppliers to file 
such ratings.) Esso kicked it off on 
Jan. 5: “Esso Extra is the highest 
octane gasoline ever offered you for 
your car—higher by far than any other 
gasoline.” 

Cities Service and Gulf could not 
say quite that, for they came along 
more than three weeks later with 
gasolines of comparable octane num- 
bers. On Jan. 25, Cities Service was 
producing its new gas—Cities Service 
New 5-D Premium—at its Lake Charles 


(La.) refinery. Its announcement on 
that day said: “Cities Service refineries 
are now turning out gasolene with the 
highest octane available to you. 
Nobody-—literally nobody—tops Cities 
Service New 5-D Premium in octane.” 
(Cities Service insists on spelling it 
“gasolene.”’) 

Six days later, Gulf made its pitch: 

“No gasoline—no, not a single one- 
has higher octane than New 1955 Gulf 
No-Nox.” 
e Need—But who needs such _ high- 
octane gas? The new super-octane fuels 
were blended for the one car in 20 
whose engine has a high compression 
ratio—84 to 1 or 9 to 1. (Compression 
ratio is a comparison of gas volume in 
a cylinder at the end of a piston stroke 
and volume at the start.) Such engines 
need a high octane fuel for efficient 
cperation. Otherwise, the fuel ignites 
at the wrong time and the engine 
knocks. 
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If only that one motorist in 20 were 
to buy premium, there would scarcely 
be enough premium gas customers to 
99 around. About 2.5-million high- 
compression-ratio cars are on the U.S. 
wads today, in an auto population of 
30-million. 

True, the number of new cars that 
require a premium fuel is climbing fast 
_from 9% of the new 1953 models to 
little over 47% of the 1955s. But the 
high-octane producers are not sitting 
jound waiting for the premium market 
to grow naturally. Instead, they're 
helping it along with lots of talk about 
octane and power. And the talk works. 
Where stations once sold one gallon 
of premium for every three of regular, 
or “house gas,” the ratio is now closer 
to 50-50. 

»Argument—Why? Some oilmen say 
i's because high-octane fuel simply 
makes good sense: The car is easier 
ty start in the morning if you use a 
premium fuel and a premium lubri- 
cating oil. That way, carbon deposits 
don't build up in the combustion 
chamber. And by holding down the 
formation of carbon deposits, they say, 
the car owner actually gets more miles 
per galion of fuel. In the long run, 
they say, operating costs are about 
the same, while performance is im- 

roved. 

But there are others who say that it 
is wasteful to pour premium fuel into 
an engine whose octane requirement 
can be satisfied by a regular grade of 
fuel. 

But what makes the American mo- 
torist ask for premium for his 1949 
Ford? Partly, the efforts of the com- 
panies themselves. Esso, for example, 
coaxes the older-car owner with this: 
“Every car now on the road. . . will 
be able to deliver [its] absolute maxi- 
ium in power and efficiency through 
continued use of . . . new Esso Extra 
...and new Uniflow Motor Oil.” And 
Cities Service says: “We . . . challenge 
you to just try and make your engine 
-new or old—knock with Cities Service 
New 5-D Premium Gasolene.” 

But more than the ad barrages, many 
cilmen believe that there is an inherent 
fussiness that makes Americans want 
‘0 give their automobiles the best 
products available. After all, so the 
theory goes, if you have invested $2,000 
more in an automobile, why risk 
camage for the few cents that might be 
ved on gasoline? 

*Criticism—The oil companies come 
in for a fair amount of unfavorable 
‘nticism for the way they promote their 
products. Some of this criticism comes 
from the companies themselves. 

Says one advertising man with a 
major company: “There’s a lot of 
nalarkey in this business.” Says a te- 
‘earch chemist: “You've got to read 
those ads pretty carefully. They're 
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tricky.” Neither, of course, was talk- 
ing about his own company’s campaign. 
¢ Octane Number—But when you get 
down to the problem the companies 
have in telling their story, you can see 
where the trouble lies. If an oil com- 
pany were to set out to give the pub- 
lic a full technical explanation of octane 
numbers and their meaning for auto en- 
gines, it would probably achieve 
nothing but confusion. The immensely 
complicated treatise would quite prob- 
ably lessen the effectiveness of any ad 
in “which it was incorporated. 

Essentially, a gasoline’s octane num- 
ber is figured out by comparing the 
gas with an extremely expensive testing 
fuel made up of heptane and iso-octane. 
The heptane-octane mixture is adjusted 
until an auto engine fueled with it 
knocks at precisely the same point as 
with the gasoline under test. The two 
fuels are thus comparable in certain 
ways, and an analysis of the testing 
fuel gives the gasoline its octane num- 
ber. If the testing fuel contains 97% 
iso-octane, for instance, the gasoline is 
awarded the octane number 97. 

But that’s only a small part of the 
full explanation. A vastly more com- 
plex chapter would deal with the rela- 
tionship of engine compression ratio 
and octane. Oil companies figure the 
best way out is to skip the whole 
thing. 
¢ Other Companies—Esso, Cities Serv- 
ice, and Gulf seem likely to be the 
three top competitors in this year's 
octane race. Looking at other com- 
panies in the industry, one research 
man says: “They didn’t move fast 
enough a couple of years ago. Now 
they can’t produce the high-octane 
fuels in the quantities we can.” But 
there are some companies—Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., for instance—that 
may soon be giving the top three some 
stiff octane competition. 

There will probably come a time, 
though, when the octane race will slow 
to a trot. That will come when Detroit 
sees no gain if a further increase in 
compression ratios (BW —Dec.4’54, 
p70), perhaps in 1960. 

And soon after that, it is likely that 
the gas turbine car will begin to give 
the oil companies a whole new set of 
problems to think about. Prime prob- 
lem: What to do with all the 99-octane 
refineries, when automobiles can run on 
kerosene? 

Oilmen say that the turbine seems 
to be just around the corner—maybe 
less than 10 years away. “But,” savs 
one man, “it is not going to come in 
all at once. It’s more than likely’ that 
the first producer won’t have more than 
a couple of hundred-thousand to scll 
in the first vear And by the fifth year, 
when it’s a sizable part of the market, 
we'll have had time to switch our 
production to match it.” 





plant-location 


Market data can make 


the difference... 


Only the most detailed, up-to-the-minute in- 
formation can show if a new plant site is near 
your best potential markets . . . whether these 
market areas will change in size or character 
... or if new markets for your products can be 
developed in a particular locality. 


But how can you be sure that your market 
data is current and complete? That it will 
answer most plant-location problems? If you're 
planning to establish a new plant in relation 
to your market, here’s one way you can get 
the facts needed to make the right decision on 
location. Just contact New York State’s In- 
dustrial Location Service. 


Facts are our forte... 


ILS market data covers a lot of ground. One 
of the big reasons for this is that we're associ- 
ated with the state government. This gives us 
access to facts and figures on incomes, con- 
sumption, and population shifts that individ- 
ual researchers might find hard to get. And 
market data like that can make a big differ- 
ence in choosing the right plant site! 


Detail is our dish, too... 


Another thing that makes our service unique 
is the extent of our records. Over the years 
we’ve been able to chart trends in expendi- 
tures, retail inventories, and family composi- 
tion, among other things—for every area in 
the state. A lot of companies have found these 
figures mighty helpful in spotting just the mar- 
kets they want to hit. 


Doesn’t matter whether yours is an indus- 
trial or consumer product, either. In most in- 
stances figures can be provided representing 
presentindustrialconsumption of specific prod- 
ucts within a given radius of suggested New 
York State locations. Or giving the size and 
number of companies to which you’ll be sell- 
ing. All this information is free and strictly 
confidential. 


Other free plant-site services 


Markets won’t be your only concern when 
you’re looking for a new plant location. But 
no matter what factors are involved, ILS can 
be of help. 


Reports are available on transportation, 
buildings and sites, raw materials, labor, water 
and local laws and regulations—to mention 
just a few. These surveys are tailored to meet 
your requirements, and sent to you without 
cost or obligation in strictest confidence. 


Our booklet called “Industrial Location 
Services” shows how you can put this valuable 
plant-location data to work. To get your free 
copy, write me at the New York State De- 
partment of Commerce, Room 710, 112 State 
Street, Albany 7, N. Y. 


Call Bae 


Director, Industrial Location Service 
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UNIT-VERSAL® SWITCHBOARDS VENTILATED LO-X® BUS 
WITH ADD-A-UNIT DESIGN DUCT FOR FEEDER CIRCUITS 


You save—and benefit in countless ways—when you call in Bullby 


Forget piecemeal power distribution. 


BullDog—a pioneer in electrical products for over 
50 years—can engineer your plant’s entire electrical 
distribution system from the point of power intake 
right down to a tiny circuit breaker on a machine. 
And provide the world’s most modern, most flexible 
equipment to make it a model of efficiency. 


Think of the benefits. Power distribution dove- 
tailed to today’s needs . . . yet planned with vision 














FROM THE POWER SUPPLY TO THE SMALLEST OUTLET... 


BULLDOG can plan and provide you) c 


PLUG-IN BUSTRIBUTION® VACU-BREAK® DISTRIBUTION’ 
DUCT FOR BRANCH CIRCUITS PANELBOARDS FOR ALL NEEDS 


to convert or expand swiftly to tomorrow's 
quirements. A complete system designed t0 
together, thus insuring better performance. ™ 
tinuous, round-the-clock dependability with fer 
current outages, less downtime, less maintem® 

. savings wherever you look. And a protect 
investment because all units are reusable an’® 
obsolescence. 


seats 
Plan now to have your power planned for yeas 
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INDUSTRIAL TROL-E-DUCT® UNIVERSAL TROL-E-DUCT® MAINTENANCE:FREE VACU- 
FOR MOBILE POWER TOOLS FOR FLEXIBLE LIGHTING BREAK® SAFETY SWITCHES PUSHMATIC® PROTECTION 


eigineers to coordinate everything electrical in your plant 


orrow’s “me by the engineers who pioneered such electrical IF IT’S NEW...1F IT’S DIFFERENT...1IF IT’S BETTER...IT’S 
med 10! advances as bus duct, trolley duct, aluminum bus 


jance. tar, Pushmatic circuit breakers and countless ies U L L D Oo G 
with fea thers, ee 


naintensm* 
~ orate We have th = ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
a prot ve the products, we have the skills, we have A Division of I-T-E Circuit Breaker Company 


Je and 2 desire to plan, provide and coordinate all your 
ae distribution needs. Call in a BullDog , | Export Division: 13 East 40th Street, New York 16, New 

i Engineer. Or write to BullDog Electric & Rs York. In Canada: BullDog Electric Products Company 

‘or year Products Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. ©@BEPCO (Canada), Ltd., 80 Clayson Road, Toronto 15, Ontario. 














































Low-cost case marker 
saves thousands of Fj 


Gottscho ROLACODER Marker attaches 
to conveyor or case-sealer 


Now you can do away with that costly extra 
operation for 1 rubber g or sten- 
cilling of code-dates, lot numbers, contents des- 
criptions, etc. on cases ... or reduce big in- 
ventories of completely printed cases . . . and 
save thousands of dollars annually. Use an in- 
expensive ROLACODER machine to mark your 
cases automatically on the production line. 
Compact, precision-made ROLACODER is fric- 
tion-operated, self-inking—makes single, accur- 
ately located imprint on each case to register 
with other copy. Uses quick-change rubber type 
or dies, holds 8-hour ink supply. Different models 
available to imprint top, ends, sides of small 
or large boxes, cartons, cases, other packages. 





F Write for descriptive literature 
Heche ADOLPH GOTTSCHO, INC. 
6 Dept. Hillside 5, N.3. 


Automatic Coding, 
Marking, Imprinting Machines 


In Canada: RICHARDSON AGENCIES, LTD., Toronto & Montreal 














NO TIME FOR 
BARGAINING 


\f When you're rolling toward surgery, there 
is no time to talk price with the surgeon. 
Whatever you spend is little enough for the 
operation which saves your life. Happily, 
you can charge it off as an investment 
{| against going in the hole. 
| When the subject is open for discussion, 
the men in white will tell you... there 
are no bargains in surgery. Once tabled, the 
simplest open and shut proposition can 
leave a scar that extends from your fountain 
pen to your checkbook. 

No, you can’t cut corners with a scalpel 
. . . but you can cut costs for yourself and 
your employes with Surgical Expense Group 
Insurance. For a sharp look at cutting pro- 
cedures, ask your own insurance counsel 
for Zurich’s folder, DECISIONS ABOUT 
INCISIONS. Or write. 


FAtiainie 
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“Great for Group” 

Zurich General Accident and Liability 
Insurance Company, Ltd. 
American Guarantee and Liability 
Insurance Company 
135 S. LA SALLE ST., 

















CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


... pays for itself in weeks 


TWIN ROTORS 


A convertiplane is a flying machine 
that tries to combine the ability of a 
helicopter to take off and land vertically 
with the ability of an airplane to fly for- 
ward fast. In perfected form, it would 
be the first really complete aircraft—but 
it hasn’t been perfected. 

In the pictures above are three ex- 
perimental models based on three dif- 
ferent engineering approaches: Bell Air- 
craft Corp.’s twin-jet ship (upper left), 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp.’s semi-con- 
vertible single-rotor machine (right), 
and Bell’s newest convertiplane, the 
XV-3 (lower left). 
¢ Far to Go—Shouting was loudest 
over the recent unveiling of the XV-3, 
but one fact remained largely unnoticed: 








No plane of this type has ever success- 








provide the chief lift and the forward thrust on Bell’s first convert 
TWIN JETS plane. Wings give the lift in forward flight. 





of Bell’s newest convertiplane are designed to rotate forward, 
to act as oversized conventional propellers, for level flight. 


Two-Way Flying Sti 


fully converted from vertical flight to 
horizontal flight. 

That being the case, critics of the hy- 
brid aircraft ask an acid question: We 
have helicopters that can maneuver a¢- 
mirably and we have airplanes that can 
break through the sound barrier, so why 
attempt to produce a crossbred unit 
that may not do so well as either of its 


parents? 

Convertiplane enthusiasts answet by 
pointing to the military value and the 
short-haul commercial utility of a trans 


port faster than a helicopter, yet able to 
land and take off in small spaces. [[o- 
day, the biggest push behind converte 
plane development comes from the 
Army and the Air Force. The services 
want an aircraft that can do the rescue, 
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ward, 


light. 














SINGLE ROTOR 





















of McDonnell semi-convertible plane remains horizontal, but 
the wing relieves it of the lifting chore to help forward speed. 


Has a Long Way to Go 


reconnaissance, and liaison work of a 
helicopter, yet fly farther and faster. 

* Military Orders—In 1951, the mili- 
tary issued the first development con- 
tracts for a convertiplane to Bell, Mc- 
Donnell, and Sikorsky Aircraft Div. of 
United Aircraft Corp. Sikorsky dropped 
out of the race early, but work of the 
others is just paying off now. 

Bell has produced two models 
and McDonnell one (pictures). An- 
other company—Transcendental — Air- 
craft Corp. of Delaware—is also testing 
= that closely resembles Bell’s 
AV->. 

* Where Whirl Fails—Within limits, 
nothing does a helicopter’s job better 
than a helicopter. It is built to rise and 
sink vertically, to hover in one place and 
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it does these things to perfection. But 
the minute it begins to move hori- 
zontally, the helicopter is venturing 
into alien territory—and its own na- 
ture limits the speeds it can attain. 

Rotor blades of a helicopter whirl 
both to provide lift and to propel the 
craft horizontally. As the blades spin, 
on one side they move in the same di- 
rection as the helicopter is going (these 
are called the “advancing” blades) and 
on the other side they are moving back, 
away from the direction of flight (the 
“retreating” blades). 

Through each half of its circle, the 
rotor blade has a certain speed rela- 
tive to the air around it—the advancing 
blade has the speed of rotation plus 
the helicopter’s forward speed; the re- 










(Advertisement) 


[COST CUTTING _ 


— — - — 











Vek ARS 


How To Flatten 
A Cost Curve 

e In any industrial or process plant, 
valve maintenance and replacement 
can be a big cost item. The Rockwell 
Nordstrom lubricated plug valve (see 
photo below) has become a boon to 
cost-conscious plant engineers be- 
cause: 1. Its original cost is competi- 
tive to ordinary non-lubricated valves, 
and 2. Yearly cost remains low while 
ordinary valves require frequent re- 
pairs and untimely replacement. 

e For the past forty years the Rock- 
well-Nordstrom valve has been widely 
used for tough flow services. More re- 
cently, plant engineers have found 
it pays to use “tough service” valves 
for normal services such as air, fuel o1 
products lines, etc. 


—- — 





e Pressure lubrication: leakproof 
sealing ... longer life . . . lower cost. 
e The reason Rockwell-Nordstrom 
valves cut costs anywhere they're 
used is easy to understand — simpl 
design, and pressure lubrication that 
forms a leakproof seal and eliminates 
“wear-out” friction. The lubricant also 
protects the surfaces from being 
“eaten-out” by corrosive line materials 
and makes the quarter turn operation 
easy and smooth. All this adds up to 
lower in-use cost, longer economic 
life, and the elimination of expensive 
valve down time. 

e For additional information write: 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. 1-B, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 



















Package 
pioneering 

| helps to 

| triple sales of 
| |Taperlite” 
| candles 








case history 

of successful 
“packaging 
by National” 
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A new marketing concept designed 
to heighten the impulse appeal of 
Will & Baumer’s Taperlite Candles gave 
birth to the “two-pack” idea. National’s 

“Kliklok” boxboard tray, cellophane- 
wrapped, was selected for the basic pack- 
age. Taperlite packaging was mechanized, 
costs reduced. The new program helped 
to spark a 300% increase in sales. 


Review your own packaging with 
National. You may be concerned with 
volume production of a standard-style 
box, the development of a new one, or 
in a candid appraisal of your present 
packaging. It’s good business to talk 
with the men who produce the boxes 
that carry so many of America’s 
best-known products. 


NATIONAL, 
Eoldinge Box 


SUBSIDIARY OF FEDERAL PAPER BOARD COMPANY, INC. 


SALES OFFICES: CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK 17.N.Y¥.; NEW HAVEN AND VERSAILLES, CONN.: BOGOTA, N.J.: 
BOSTON AND PALMER, MASS.; STEUBENVILLE. OHIO: PHILADELPHIA AND PITTSBURGH, PA. 


FOLDING BOX PLANTS: BOGOTA. N.J.; NEW HAVEN AND VERSAILLES. CONN.: PALMER, MASS.; STEUBENVILLE. OHIO; PITTSBURGH, PA 
PAPER BOARD MILLS? BOGOTA, W. J; NEW HAVEN. MONTVILLE, VERSAILLES. CONN.; READING, PA.; STEUBENVILLE. O.: WHITE HALL. MD 
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. . . build a machine that 
can be a helicopter when 
you need one, but can con- 
vert to airplane flight . . .” 
STORY starts on p. 70 


treating blade has its own speed minus 
the helicopter’s speed. As the helicopter 
goes faster and faster, the difference in 
speeds of the blades—relative to the sur- 
rounding air—gets greater. Ultimately, a 
point might be reached where the ad- 
vancing blade did all the lifting of the 
helicopter, the retreating blade none. 

In the face of this threat to stability, 
about the best any helicopter can do is 

150 mph. 

¢ Can We Convert?—The obvious an- 
swer is to build a machine that can be 
a helicopter when you need a helicopter 
but can convert to airplane flight when 
you want to get somewhere in a hurry. 
Designers and engineers are trying this 
conversion three ways: 

Two-angle jets. This is Bell’s older 
way. Twin jet engines blast downward 
to lift the ship or to cushion its descent; 
at the desired altitude, the pilot rotates 
the jets slowly so they thrust backward, 
as in a conventional jet plane. Trouble 
is, convertiplanes are light, without 
enough wingspread to carry heavy loads, 
and jet engines are heavy. 

Unloading the rotor. This is McDon- 
nell’s way. It relies on a wing design 
to relieve the rotor of the lift load 
when a fairly fast forward speed is at- 
tained. The rotors start the ship moving 
forward, then the pitch of the blades 
is adjusted gradually for maximum for- 
ward speed rather than for lift. How- 
ever, the rotor continues to spin hori- 
zontally, so its forward efficiency is still 
limited. 

Flipping the rotors. This is the 
method used in the Bell XV-3 and the 
Transcendental ship. The rotors that 
lift the ship vertically are geared so they 
can be flipped forward for use as over- 
sized propellers as the craft moves for- 
ward. This gains the forward screw-ac- 
tion effect of vertical propellers as on 
standard prop-driven planes. The wings 
on which the rotors are mounted also 
take care of the lift that’s needed. 
¢ Some Progress—Transcendental Air- 
craft reports that its rotor-flip convert 
plane has gone through nearly half the 
conversion while in the air. Bell’s XV-3 
has yet to leave the ground 

The fact is that not only has the com- 
plete conversion of such planes in the 
air remained unaccomplished but that 
no one knows surely if it can be done. 
Until some nervy test pilot lifts his con- 
vertiplane high over the wide open 
spaces and gradually tilts his rotors 
forward, the complete flying machine 
will remain just a possibility 
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on their way to work 


Ask the president of your electric 
light company about the hurricanes 
of power his newest boilers produce. 
He'll tell you it’s lucky the steam 
drums have walls of solid steel five 
inches thick. 


For nothing less strong could hold 
searing steam at 1,050° Fahrenheit 
and 1500 pounds pressure per square 
inch, 

In a recently installed unit at the 
“Gould Street Station” of Consoli- 
dated Gas Electric Light and Power 
Company of Baltimore, those tem- 
peratures and pressures are produced 
by coal—coal mined in the hills of 
West Virginia where the lines of the 
Western Maryland run. 


That coal, laid down in Baltimore, 


WES: TERN MARYLAND RAILWAY — Short Cut for Fast Freight 





is ground into flour-fine powder. 
Then, it’s puffed in endless clouds 
that explode into roaring flame in 
Consolidated’s boilers. So that only 
three-quarters of a pound of coal pro- 
duces a kilowatt-hour of electricity. 

Only thirty years ago “miracle” 
plants were burning a pound and a 
half of coal per kilowatt-hour. 

We at Western Maryland like to 
see our various public utility custom- 
ers squeeze more and more power 
from every ton. For the less it costs 
the industry to produce electric 
power, the lower the price and the 
wider its use. Three hundred billion 
kwh today, more than one hundred 
times production at the turn of the 
century. 

Western Maryland feeds top- 










quality coal to the Nation’s 
largest electric utilities. 


One of them may be the power 
company that lights your reading 
lamp, cools your food freezer and 
snaps your thermostat. We hope so, 
for that, in a sense, would make you 
a valued customer of ours. 


Are You Hunting a Power-Rich 
Location For a New Factory? 


Along the Western Maryland lines 
are many pleasant open-country 
sites where new industry has every 
opportunity to thrive. For specific 
facts write, please, to Industrial 
Development Department, Western 
Maryland Railway, St. Paul Place, 
Baltimore, Md. 










R/M PROTECTS YOU WELL BY KEEPIN(@S! 








Protection in the sky, at sea,on land, is provided by R/M pumps—and refrigerants used to preserve food and for air- 
Coated Asbestos Fabrics and Tadpole Tapes that seal off conditioning; by R/M Brake Blocks, Linings, Clutch Facings, 
airplane firewalls; by R/M Packings and Sheet Gaskets that Automatic Transmission Friction Parts that assure safe 

























seal in steam used to operate ships’ propellers, winches, stops, quick starts for cars, trucks, buses 

















. . ge P 
Raybestos-Manhattan’s know-how in this field protects you at home, . 
at work, in travel. It safeguards your capital investments. ; 
| And it makes many contributions to your pleasure. : 
m 
Asbestos is the most heat-resistant of all fibrous materials. And h 
Raybestos-Manhattan has been molding and weaving it into count- sr 
less ingenious products for more than 50 years. Many of thos 
now in common use were originated by R/M. And new ones af | 
constantly being evolved by R/M research and development well i 
advance of their need. R/M’s asbestos products range from paper-thin a 
Pyrotex for low-pressure laminates to big, thick brake blocks for ol : 
drilling rigs. And to miles of insulation in marine electrical cable. 
Raybestos-Manhattan is the leading supplier of asbestos friction - 
products—brake blocks and linings, clutch facings, automatic tras . 
mission friction parts—on cars, trucks, buses, planes and modem Other R 
trains. It is the largest producer of asbestos textiles—cloth, yar, 
roving and tape. And it is an important supplier of asbestos packings RA 


and sheet gaskets—pressure seals in everything from home heating 
systems to industrial hydraulic presses. If you have a problem asbestos Uy 
S 


Protection on the highway—the best in stop- might solve, call in R/M. Take full advantage of R/M’s seven greal 
and-go performance—is provided by R/M Brake 





Blocks, Linings, Clutch Facings, and automatic plants, with their research and testing laboratories. The same 0% “ 
tranemission friction parts. More vehicles depend for rubber, engineered plastics, or sintered metal—other fields 1 EC 
on them than any other make. which R/M applies its specialized skills. FACTORI 














N@SBESTOS BETWEEN YOU AND TROUBLE 






Raybestos-Manhattan’s asbestos 
products include: asbestos friction 
materials—molded and woven brake 
blocks and linings, clutch facings, 
automatic transmission friction parts; 
packings and gaskets; aviation fire- 
wall protection; asbestos textiles in 
the forms of cloth, yarn, roving, tape. 

















Protection against break- 
downs—the smooth, efficient 
operation of shovels, trucks, 
tractors, hoists and other off- 
the-road equipment—is a job 
done most economically on 
tough industrial applications 
by R/M Heavy Duty Brake 
Blocks and Clutch Facings. 















Protection from excessive down- 
time is the contribution made by 
R/M Asbestos Packings and Sheet 
Gasket Materials. They work round 
the clock keeping all kinds of plant 
equipment running efficiently at low 
maintenance cost—everything from 


Protection against runaway fires 
is afforded by suits made of R/M 
Asbestos Cloth. Other R/M asbestos 
textiles are found in welders’ gloves, 
aprons and shields, in armature 
windings and turbine blankets, in 
laminated plastics, diaphragm cloth, 

























And huge car body stamping presses to and commercial laundry mangle roll 
ount: small valve stems. and press pad covers. 

those 

$ are 

ell in Whoever You Are ... Whatever Your Business ... An R/M Product Touches Your Life 
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ig | RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., Passaic, NEW JERSEY 


- Rraybesies ... Gondot - mannattan ... Grey-Rock 


goes 
ls 10 SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS, RUBBER, SINTERED METAL, ENGINEERED PLASTICS 
FACTORIES: Passaic, N.J. ¢ Bridgeport, Conn. © Manheim, Pa. © No. Charleston, S.C. © Crawfordsville, Ind. © Neenah, Wis. « Peterborough, Ontario, Canada 














HOW TO STEP UP EFFICIENCY 
OF MEN AND MACHINES 





Automatically records 
the time and duration of 
every stop — every go : 
period of machines, 3 
processes or systems. = 
Also computes and reg- 











isters total ‘‘on" time. = af 
Can save thousands of i E = - 
dollars by helping re- |} |4—=| 
duce ‘“‘down" time; by | [4 =| 
increasing efficiency |; |} | 
‘i= = 

















and improving control. |} 
Ideal for all analyses in price 
all industries. $55 


For detailed literature, write Dept. BW-1 








te HEAT-TIMER corporation 


RECORDER DIVISION 
657 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 12.N.Y 








ACCOPRESS 
BINDERS 


for Economy! 






Find the record you want when you want 
it— ACCO-bind all your business papers. 
With ACCOPRESS Binders of fine press- 
board you'll get the efficiency and conven- 
ience of loose leaf binding for letters,orders, 
contracts, invoices, reports, ete. combined 
with low cost, long life economy in filing. 
Large capacity (expand up to 6”). Stack 
flat. Choice of colors and sizes for every 
need. Ask your stationer. Remember... 
ACCO-bound papers are SAFE papers. 


ACCOBIND folders 
ACCOPRESS binders 
PIN-PRONG binders 
(for marginal multiple punched forms) 
ACCO punches 
and other filing supplies 


ACCO PRODUCTS, Ine. 


Ogdensburg, New York 
In Canada. ACCO Canadian Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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Computer, Junior Grade 


“Baby Brain,” a small business elec- 
tronic computer, is almost ready for the 
market. Underwood Corp., its parent, 
says the new model will cost only about 
half as much as any other unit of com- 
parable size. 

In a sample run, Baby Brain figured 
out an entire payroll—computing earn- 
ings and deductions and then double- 
checking results—in about a minute. 

The Brain’s real name is Elecom 50. 
Its operations are controlled by a metal- 
lic-coated plastic tape inside the ma- 
chine. By pushing a button, the opera- 
tor can select one of 20 types of job. 
Other features include a correction cir- 
cuit and an automatic recheck. 

The Brain’s input unit is a simple 
10-key accounting machine. It is con- 
nected through the computing system 
to a slave unit, which prints the an- 
swers. The price hasn’t been set yet, 
but will probably be around $15,000. 
e Source: Underwood Corp., 1 Park 
Ave., New York 16. 


Hanging Nook 

Upholstered seats for kitchen dining 
areas can be hung from the walls. The 
Dormalux Kitchen Nook consists of 
an L-shaped seat with two separate 
backrest units. One section of the L 
is + ft. long, the other 5 ft. Designed 
to fit into any rectangular corner, the 
Nook rests on only two iron legs, one 
at each extreme of the L. The back- 
rests and the back edges of the seats 
are hung from studs nailed to the 
walls. If you want to reupholster, says 
Dormalux, you can move the units 
out, then snap them back into place. 
e Source: Dormalux Co., 50 Mechanic 
St., Buffalo 2. 


Radio Baby-Sitter 

A Chicago company is selling a new 
unit that puts your radio to work as a 
baby-sitter. It’s a low power radio 
transmitter that can be plugged into 
any electric outlet in the nursery, and 
broadcasts on a frequency that won’t 
interfere with normal radio operation. 
Midwest Sound Systems, Inc., makes 
the Tic-Tok. 

To tune in nursery noises all you 
have to do is turn on your radio and 
set it at the right frequency. There 
aren’t any intermediate units or con- 
necting wires. The transmitter has a 
range of about 300 ft. and it broadcasts 
a steady muted ticking to show you it’s 
working. Price: $34.50. 

e Source: Midwest Sound Systems, 
Inc., 2871 Lincoln Ave., Chicago 13. 





















Camera Won't Lie 


You'll end up on film if you tr to 
cheat the new toll collection system to 
be installed on New Jersey’s Garden 
State Parkway by ‘Taller & Cooper, Inc, 


An automatic collector takes your 
change. If you give it the right amount, 
you get a green light. But if you tr to 
fool it, an alarm goes off, red signals 
flash, and an automatic camera snaps 
a picture of your license plate. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A pint-sized ohmmeter for use in test 
ing electric and electronic repair work 
is being marketed by Simpson Electric 
Co., 5200 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 4. 
The Midgetester, which is about the 
size of a package of king-size cigarettes 
and said to be the smallest practical 
unit on the market, measures a.c. and 
d.c. voltages, as well as d.c. resistance. 
Price $29.95. 
s 
A plastic bond that won’t budge is re 
ported by Garland Co., Cleveland 5. 
Inlaycrete can be applied with a brush, 
and is said permanently to bond con 
crete to concrete, iron, steel, brick, 
stone, or glass. According to the man 
facturer, there’s no need to rough up 
the bonded surfaces, nor to worry about 
aging, loss of elasticity, or shock tr 
sistance. 
® 

A pocket calculator made by Technical 
Operations, Inc., 6 Schouler Court, 
Arlington 74, Mass., makes it easier 0 
take radio pictures of gamma mays. If 
you’re using Cobalt-60, the most popt 
lar industrial source of gamma radia- 
tion, the calculator does all the figuring, 
taking into account type of film, dis 
tance to source, thickness and strength 
of the source. Then it gives you the 
ee exposure and shielding. Price: 
10. 
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There’s an 
exact spot 
for you 


Land. of Plenty 


Somewhere in the area shown on the map below there is a plant 
site that may be ideally suited for your operation — with plenty of room 





my 7 Fi to grow near the materials, markets, manpower and Precision 

arden ‘ Transportation you require. 

, Inc, Industries of all types — manufacturing, processing, assembling, 
a warehousing — have made profitable locations here. The reason 

try to is simple: In this rich, uncrowded Land of Plenty it’s easier to find 
ignal ‘s what you need. 

“| 4 Send an outline of your requirements to the Norfolk and Western’s 


plant location specialists for facts, figures and specific recommenda- 
tions to benefit your operation. Your inquiry will be 
handled in confidence and without obligation. 

ie ¥ No representative will call unless you request further assistance. 


test- 
work 
ectric Write, WirRE oR CALL — 
> 44. INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPT. 
Drawer 6-672 (Phone 4-1451, Ext. 474) 


the 
ettes : Norfolk and Western Railway 
sical ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


and | 
: orpotk... teste vwe. 


RAILWAY 


R P* ~~ ae 
THE SIX GREAT STATES — 7” WEST é Your Traffic Manager is a 


SERVED BY THe Sy" VIRGINIA,» 








specialist in transportation, 








NORFOLK AND WESTER), 


which is a major factor in 
plant location. Consult your 
traffic manager about good 
plant location. 





























ALL THIS... 
AND DICTATION Too! 


With a Peerless DRI-STAT photocopier, 
a good secretary can get out a stack of 
copies like this and still keep up with her 
regular work — without overtime. 

Letters, invoices, orders, reports, 
charts, drawings, technical articles, tax 
returns—DRI-STAT makes clean, sharp, 
black-and-white copies of them all, in 
just one minute per copy. Originals on 
Opaque paper—printed on both sides 
in colored inks, with half-tones, bearing 
pencil notations—DRI-STAT can repro- 
duce more kinds of material than any 
other photocopy equipment. 

Ask your Peerless distributor to show 
you how DRI-STAT can pay for itself 
quickly in your office. Call him for a 
demonstration, or mail the coupon. 


PEERLESS 
i ae 
DRI-STAT 


| PEERLESS PHOTO PRODUCTS, INC. ] 
Shoreham, L. 1., New York BW-2 
C€ Id like to see a demonstration of 
DRI-STAT on my work. 


2 Please send me your free brochure 
describing DRI-STAT. 





Gross National Product 


$370 


340 


Billions, Seasonally Adjusted Annual Rate 


Personal Consumption 


Expenditures 


~- ANOTHER RECORD 


Billions, Seasonally Adjusted Annual Rate 


1952 


Sata: Dept. of Commerce 


The Best Fourth Quarter Ever 


In the fourth quarter of 1954, the 
gross national product (top chart) was 
running at a seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of $362-billion, This is the highest 
fourth quarter on record for GNP, 
which measures total U.S. output of 
goods and services. Seasonally adjusted, 
the quarter ended Dec. 31 was the third 
best in history. It brought the total for 
1954 as a whole to $357-billion, which 
is about 2% below the record that was. 


set in 1953, 

One of the big factors in GNP’ 
growth last year was personal consump 
tion spending (lower chart). In 1954s 
fourth quarter, individuals were buying 
goods and services at a seasonally at- 
justed annual rate of $237.7-billion - 
a record. The figure was 1.2% highet 
than in the preceding quarter, 3.5% 
higher than in 1953’s fourth. 

Consumer spending in the entire yea! 
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SIDEWALK SUPERINTENDENTS watch 
Worthington construction equipment at 
work in three-dimensional, full-color scenes. 


TAKING IN THE SIGHTS 


at the brand-new Worthington Corporation 


Exhibit, visitors operate action displays of air conditioning, pumping, 
electrical power generation and mechanical power transmission. 


Worthington opens new 
Industry-in-Action exhibit 


This is the first permanent public 
exhibit sponsored by an industrial man- 
ufacturer which not only explains basic 
physical and scientific principles, but 
also shows exactly how these principles 
work for you in everyday business and 
industry. 

Not just for business and industry, 
by the way. This dramatic display, fea- 
turing colorful, push-button-operated 
exhibits, shows how Worthington prod- 
ucts reach a helping hand into your 
home, too — supplying power for your 
TV set, water for your morning shower, 


cozy warmth in December, and cool, 
air-conditioned comfort all summer. 
It’s a real story-in-action about a com- 
pany serving industry, business and 
the home. 

That in a nutshell is the keynote of 
the newly-opened Worthington Corpor- 
ation Exhibit at 99 Park Avenue (40th 
St.) in New York City. Remember, we 
built this exhibit for you — be sure to 
see it. It’s practically next door to 
Grand Central Station. 

Worthington Corporation, Hatrison, 
New Jersey. 4.17 


WORTHINGTON 
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<<, 
THE SIGN OF VALUE AROUND THE WORLD 


AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION » COMPRESSORS + CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT + ENGINES + DEAERATORS + INDUSTRIAL MIXERS 
LIQUID METERS - MECHANICAL POWER TRANSMISSION - PUMPS - STEAM CONDENSERS + STEAM-JET EJECTORS + STEAM TURBINES - WELDING POSITIONERS 














of 1953, but it picked up again quickly, 
By the second quarter of 1954, it had 
already passed its previous peak. ‘ | 


1954 likewise set a record — $234-bil- 
lion, 1.7% above the 1953 figure. This 
spending had dipped in the last period 
















F USERS REPORT 
IMPORTANT SAVINGS, 
IMPROVED DESIGN 

+ dd BETTER 
APPEARANCE with 
TRU-LAY AUs#ANS 


e Here are typical benefits reported 
by users of these dependable and 
accurate Remote Controls. 


. 
“Saves space and simplifies assembly 
for Transmission and Hydraulic 
Valve Controls on Lift Truck.”’ 


e 
““Eliminates all possibility of failure 
of remote controls for marine engine 
hydraulic transmissions, throttles, 
governors and synchronizers.”’ 

. 


“Economical to use, easy to apply 
and gives better appearance. We use 
your Push-Pulls for remote control 
on material flow gates, discharge and 
weight changing mechanisms on our 
industrial scales.”” 
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Department Store Sales 


1947-49 = 100 (Not Adjusted for Seasonal) 
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They Set a January Record 








e ~ 
**Eliminates links, radius rods, and : 
— seman: pens an 5 Department store sales in January not adjusted for seasonal variation. All 
on the hydraulic motion of our open ¥ | ™Oved out in front of last year’s open- Federal Reserve districts have shared in | 
hearth chargers.” a ing month. The Federal Reserve Board’s _ the gains. Customers, with plenty of 
“Can be installed where straight rods § Index of Department Store Sales indi- cash, continued to buy in January even | 
are impossible. Mounting of winches $} | Cates that they set a January record. This _ after spending more in department stores 
i is based on actual dollar volume and is this Christmas than ever before. 







is more flexible when Tru-Lay Push- 
Pulls are used for Remote Control of 
transmissions, brakes and clutches.” 












e Similar advantages are reported 
bymanufacturers of Agricultural Im- 
plements, Construction Equipment, 
Electric Control Panels, Machine 
Tools and many other products. 
Tru-Lay Flexible Push-Pulls 
snake around ob- : 
structions... 
simplify installa- 
tion . . . reduce the 
number of working 
parts ... to give 
you this simple and 
effective assembly. 


© The six booklets 
and bulletins in this 
DATA FILE will an- 
swer further questions 
you may have about 
this versatile and 
dependable tool. 
Write for a copy. 


















AUTOMOTIVE and AIRCRAFT DIVESION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


601-A Stephenson Bidg., Detroit 2 








2216-A South Garfield Ave., Los Angeles 22 
929-A Connecticut Ave., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
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Railroads: Net Income 


Millions of Dollars 
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1952 1953 


Down — but Moving Up Again 


Net income of 130 Class I U. S. rail- 
roads was $666-million in 1954 — down 
from $868-million in 1953. This decline 
of more than 23% brought net to its 
lowest point since 1949. 

Railroads are among the first indus- 


trics to suffer in a business dip, among 
the first to move up in a recovery. This 
showed up in the past two Decembers. 
The railroads’ income in 1954's final 
month was 72.5% above the like month 
of 1953, when recession held the stage. 
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(great THINGS 
FOR GREAT NORTHERN ... 


At East Millinocket, Maine, on the West Branch of the Penobscot 
River, Great Northern Paper Company has completed the first 
phase of a significant expansion. 

! The expansion includes a Chemi-Groundwood Pulp Mill for 
processing hardwood, the first large scale commercial plant of its kind. 

Further additions are a woodyard employing advanced handling 
and sorting methods, new wood and grinder facilities, alterations to 
p the screening processes, two additional paper-making machines 
capable of operating at 2,500 feet per minute, a new power plant 
and all related facilities. 

Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation was retained for all 
construction and for the design and engineering of the Chemi- 


Groundwood Pulp Mill and the Power Plant. 





SER 2 A naha 8 


Write or call us for information as to how 
our experience may be of assistance to you. 












} 
The installed capacity of Great Northern Paper Company's newly-expanded 

ng | mill at East Millinocket, Maine, will be 1,00) tons of newsprint per day. 
his | 
TS. 
ad | STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
“ ' A SUBSIDIARY of ST“\NE & WEBSTER, INC. 

New York Boston Chicago Pittsburgh Houston San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Toronto 
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Burdensome problem to operators of 
underground metal mines is lifting the ore 
to the surface. Narrow gauge railroads plus 
skip-hoists are the most used means of haul- 
age. But they have the disadvantages of time 
wasted in spotting cars, difficult traffic con- 
trol, expensive laying and re-laying of 
tracks, high maintenance and the danger of 
runaway cars or other accidents. 


Clue to lower costs for one Northwestern 
lead and zinc mine came from the highly 
successful, trackless coal mines and ore pits, 
where the conventional cars and vertical 
hoist are replaced with a “rubber railroad” 
an inclined, interconnected system of con- 
vevor belts—to set new records in time, safe- 
ty and cost. Always interested in improve- 
ments. the engineers called in the G.T.M. 
—Goodyear Technical Man—for details. 
So convincing were the facts and figures 
that when a new mine was to be opened. a 
trackless operation was chosen. With the 
close help of the G.T.M., a flexible system of 
two main belts plus feeder belts was designed 
which could be easily extended as needed. 


Compass —T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


dollar per ton 
lower cost 


Rugged, endless-cord Compass belts were 
specified to carry the heavy loads up inclines 
as high as 17° at 360 tons per hour. Push- 
button controls were also installed to enable 
one man to manage the entire network 
of belts from any one of several loading 
stations. 


The results? Beyond expectation! The full, 
daily. 1600-ton output is now lifted in 
slightly over two hours versus the two full 
shifts required by the old style hoist. Over- 
all mining costs have dropped more than a 
dollar per ton from the original $2.15 per 
ton. Cost for conveyorizing is only six cents 
per ton—is expected to shrink to four cents 
when the full 2400-ton capacity of the mine 
is reached. How can you profit from this 
prime example of cost reduction with con- 
veyors? For details see the G.T.M., your 
Goodyear Distributor or write Goodyear, 
Industrial Products Div., Akron 16, Ohio. 


YOUR GOODYEAR DISTRIBUTOR can quickly supply 
you with Hose, Flat Belts, V-Belts, Packing or 
Rolls. Look for him in the yellow pages iT 


Telephone Directory under “Rubber Products” o1 
“Rubber Goods.” 
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Life is pleasant in Greater Philadelphia, a city of 


homesanda happy blending of history and progress 


The entire section enjoys economic stability because 
of its industrial diversification. Serving the area 
are America’s fastest-growing seaport, and superb 


rail, highway, and air transportation facilities. 





in Greater Philadelphia 
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Fiber Glass ; 


merger sets up a 
new company in an industry 
with many customers but 
oddly few producers. 


A casual observer might find it hard 
to imagine that trouble could exist in 
the fibrous glass industry. Indeed, it 
might seem that anybody with a wheel- 
barrow, a good hot fire, a perforated 
soup kettle, and a few odds and ends 
of other equipment could enter the 
field with a virtual guarantee of roaring 
success. 

This analysis of the industry is not 
entirely inaccurate. The basic ingredi- 
ents of fibrous glass are sand and lime- 
stone, which are both ridiculously 
plentiful. The basic process is one of 
melting glass in a crucible and drawing 
it out in filaments. The customers are 
everywhere. The 15-year-old industry’s 
sales have climbed with ease and grace 
from $3.8-million in 1939 to more 
than $160-million last year—and are 
still climbing. The industry as a whole 
is one of the least troubled on the 
U.S. business landscape. 

But this week, two companies in the 
industry merged because they were in 
trouble. The two were L-O-F Glass 
Fibers Co., a subsidiary of Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. (Toledo), and 
an independent company named Glass 
Fibers, Inc. (also of Toledo). The new 
company retains the name of the 
Libbey-Owens subsidiary—L-O-F Glass 
Fibers Co. 

This new company, though made up 
of two that were troubled, is expected 
to be emphatically not troubled. It 
should be able to take full advantage 
of the fibrous glass industry’s sunny 
climate~something that neither of the 
original two companies could do. Ob- 
servers think it will eventually mean 
teal competition for the company that 
has always dominated the field, Owens- 
Coming Fiberglas Corp. 

* What Lacked—The merger was born 
out of a situation in which, essentially, 
each company lacked a vital ingredient 
that the other had in abundance. The 
independent Glass Fibers, Inc., had a 
vast store of technical and scientific 
brainpower, but it lacked capital for 
esearch and expansion. The company 
was virtually starving, and the brain- 
power was blasting around in circles 
looking for somewhere to go. The 
Libbey-Owens subsidiary, on the other 
hand, was backed by the big capital 
resources of its parent. But it was 
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The check 


he couldn’t face 


How the forged endorsement on a $73 check 


led us to discovery of a $6300 payroll fraud 
(Based on Company File #117044) 


One day recently, a former employee 
strode into our treasurer’s office. Where 
was his vacation allowance money? 
He’d been waiting six months and 
hadn’t received it. 

We got out the records. All in order. 
Check issued .. . cashed . . . filed. We 
showed him his signature on the back 
of the check. 

When he said that wasn’t his writing, 
we called in the payroll supervisor, a 
man who’d been with us for years. 
Could he explain what had happened? 

He couldn’t. And he was so distressed 
by the situation that he collapsed and 


had to be sent home. We immediately 
began an investigation. 

Our supervisor, we found, had been 
working a slick scheme. He was the one 
who had taken the check in question, 
forged the endorsement and pocketed 
the money. He’d diverted other checks, 
too. And for months he’d kept the 
names of many former employees on 
the regular payroll, and appropriated 
their “pay” as the checks were issued. 

We determined that he’d stolen 
$6,323.94 before being tripped up. For- 
tunately, the entire loss was covered by 
our Hartford Blanket Fidelity Bond. 


Protect your firm against the risk of financial loss caused by 
employee dishonesty. Get a Hartford Blanket Fidelity Bond. 
It covers all employees alike; there’s no reason for any worker 
to feel that you’re pointing a suspicious finger in his direction. 


Your Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company Agent or your 
insurance broker will be glad to give you complete details 
of this essential protection. Call him—now. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the . 


Hartford : 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 





Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 

Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 

Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey ... Hartford 15, Connecticut 
Northwestern Fire & Marine Insurance Company 


Twin City Fire Insurance Company .. 


° Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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LOOKING FOR INDUSTRIAL SITES? 


Let ‘“‘Nick Plate’ send you ou 


r detailed and accurate “Along 


the Line’ surveys covering natural and agricultural resources, 
utilities, labor and other pertinent data relating to each specific 
location. Just tell us the area or type of location you are inter- 


ested in. Call or write: 


H. H. Hampton, NICKEL PLAT 


1400 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Phone: MAin 1-9000 
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PLASTIC MOULDING MACHINES @ HABERDASHERY @ TOYS AND GAMES e 


Plan now to visit the 


| Bririsn 
INDUSTRIES 
FaIR 


‘‘Run by Businessmen for Businessmen’’ 
LONDON, BIRMINGHAM—MAY 2nd TO 13th 





See What Full Competition ls Now 


New And Improved Products With Which You Can Make Money. 


At Olympia, in London you’ll find 
such typical “light goods” displays 
as textiles, china, jewelry, toys, a 
myriad of others. At Castle Brom- 
wich in Birmingham, you'll see 
many giant indoor and outdoor dis- 
plays from hardware and electrical 
supplies to huge construction equip- 
ment, displays covering the entire 
field of British “heavy goods”’ man- 
ufacture. On your trip abroad, don’t 
miss this wonderful Fair. 


HIGH-FREQUENCY EQUIPMENT 











Doing In British Industry To Produce 


SJOVINYVD AGVE © SIDNVIlddY Y3IMOd WYV3RLS 





British Industries Fair, Ltd. 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me a special invitation to the 
Fair, a membership card in the Overseas 
Buyers Club and descriptive literature.* 


*Or ask your nearest British Consulate. 








BW 2-26 
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. . . the industry has gq 
single giant, Owens-Corn. 
ing Fiberglas Corp. . . .” 


FIBER GLASS starts on p. 85 


younger than Glass Fibers, Inc., and 
was finding it hard to develop the 
essential technological knowhow. 

Both companies were producing 
fairly dismal profit statements. Glass 
Fibers, Inc., had sales of $6.8-million 
last year and a net income of $130,000, 
In other years, it had lost money. The 
most it ever made was something under 
half a million dollars in 1950. It was 
never able to pay a dividend on com- 
mon stock. The Libbey-Owens fibrous 
glass business had been turning in a 
similarly poor performance. 

Hence, the merger almost automati- 
cally gets rid of each company’s major 
handicap. The new company starts out 
as the second biggest in its industry, 
with probable first-year sales of $15- 
million and a potential annual capacity 
of $25-million. It will have five manv- 
facturing plants in four states, over 
1,500 employees. It will have the re. 
spected name of Libbey-Owens behind 
it. 

Libbey-Owens retains controlling and 

majority interest in the new company. 
Stockholders of the old Glass Fibers, 
Inc., turn in their shares for those of 
the new company on a_ one-for-one 
basis. Randolph H. Barnard, president 
of the old Glass Fibers, stays as presi- 
dent of the new company. George P. 
MacNichol, Jr., president of Libbey- 
Owens, is the new company’s board 
chairman. 
e Far Back—The merger has yet more 
significance if you look at it against the 
background of the fibrous glass industry 
itself. 

The industry now has a single giant, 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas. This com- 
pany last year ran up sales of $136-mil- 
lion, roughly 80% of the total. The 
remaining 20% was divided largely 
among Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Gustin-Bacon Mfg. Co., Ferro Corp. 
and the companies now merged into 
L-O-F Glass Fibers Co 

Fiberglas owes its tremendous lead 
largely to the fact that it was the first 
in the field. This not only gave Fiber 
glas several years in which to develop 
markets unmolested; it also gave Fiber- 
glas the peculiar advantages of 4 
pioneer. Since the company was forced 
to do a vast amount of experimenting 
and developing on its own, it ended 
with most of the important patents i 
the industry. 

Fiberglas was founded in 1938. As 
far back as 1931, Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co. began poking into the possibilities 
of fibrous glass. (The name “Owens 
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Guess who’s had the safest day 


Not the youngsters, with all the bois- 
terous activities that fill their daytime 
hours. Not Mother, for too much of 
her day was spent at home—and home, 
believe it or not, is a dangerous place. 
More accidents happen to people at 
home than anywhere else. 

If any member of the family has 
teally spent his day in a safe place, it’s 
Dad. For he works in a steel plant, 
where his personal safety is the goal 
of a large organization of operating 
men and safety engineers. All kinds 
of protective devices and equipment 
surround him. And, working in an en- 
vironment where everybody is safety- 


conscious, it’s second nature for him 
to do his job the safe way. 

Forty years of organized accident 
prevention have accomplished near- 
miracles in making steel plants safe 
places to work in. Recently the 20,000 
employees of our Bethlehem, Pa., 
plant worked through a 12-month pe- 
riod with only 20 disabling accidents 
while on the job—compared with 275 
disabling accidents while off the job 
and exposed to the normal hazards of 


everyday life, especially around the 
home and on the highway. Thirteen 
accidents outside the plant for every 
accident while at work! 

The Bethlehem plant has tae top 
safety record of any large steel plant 
in America. But throughout the in- 
dustry the story is the same. Safety 
standards in steelmaking are high. It is 
heartening that the technical advances 
in steel have been more than matched 
by this progress on the human side. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 











PUTS AN END TO 





Sudden Darkness 


Amazingly enough, it’s another specialty starch product that 
prevents flashlight battery failure. 


It’s used in OLIN leakproof batteries. 


This magic ingredient is called Solinite. It’s a corrosion in- 
hibitor that works from inside to stop the sticky ooze that 
‘shorts’ batteries and ruins flashlights. It doesn’t just ‘dam up’ 
the ooze, it prevents it from forming. . 

Solinite is also a magic sales ingredient. It takes OLIN bat- 
teries out of competition with ordinary batteries. It assures 
longer life, dependable power, and freedom from the danger 
of sudden flashlight failure. 

All of which illustrates the far-reaching effects of National’s 


starch research. 





STARCHES 


e 
ADHESIVES 


RESYNS® 


National Starch Products Inc., 270 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





“” .. the little company was 
in the field all by itself 


with Fiberglas . . .” 
FIBER GLASS starts on p. 85 


in Owens-Illinois and Libbey-Owens 
comes from a single man, but the two 
companies are entirely separate.) Ip 
1935, Corning Glass Works became in- 
terested in fibrous glass, too, and began 
exchanging experimental results with 
Owens-Illinois. The two formalized 
their cooperation in 1938 by setting up 
Fiberglas Corp. Each of Fiberglas’ par. 
ents now owns a one-third stock interest 
in the company. 

e Offshoot—Fiberglas did well—so well, 
in fact, that it scared competitors away, 
The company became almost an in- 
dustry by itself. It offered to license 
reputable companies to make fibrous 
glass; but Fiberglas Corp.’s lead was 
so big, and the technology of the busi- 
ness growing rapidly so complex, that 
nobody cared or dared to take the 
plunge. 

Even today, the company expends 
a considerable amount of effort try- 
ing to impress on the public that 
Fiberglas is a trade name, not a 
synonym for fibrous glass 

In the early 1940s, an Owens-Illinois 

executive named Randolph H. Bam- 
ard handed in his resignation. He had 
developed some new fibrous glass 
processes. They were his own; they 
didn’t infringe on Fiberglas Corp.'s 
formidable list of patents. Barnard at- 
tracted some initial capital and some 
skilled technicians, and in 1944 founded 
Glass Fibers, Inc. Barnard’s little com- 
pany was in the field by itself with the 
giant Fiberglas; no other company had 
set foot there. In 1947, after a period 
of experimentation, Barnard’s outht 
started commercial production. 
e Invitation—In that same year, the 
two-company industry was_ notified 
officially that some changes were in 
the wind. Federal antitrusters filed a 
suit against Fiberglas, charging the 
company with violation of the Sherman 
Act. A consent decree in 1949: 

e Required Fiberglas to grant 
other companies the use of some of its 
patented processes royalty-free, and the 
use of others for a reasonable royalty; 
and required the company to give 
technical help to licensees 

e Forbade Corning and Owens 
Illinois to participate in  Fiberglas 
Corp.’s management. The companies 
stock interests in Fiberglas could no 
longer be exercised except in such 
routine corporate matters as election 
of directors. 

After that, Fiberglas Corp. had more 
success in drawing other companies mr 
to the industry it had founded. Gusti 
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PAYD*‘ PLAN 


and 





SUM-OF-THE-DIGITS DEPRECIATION 
is your answer to 





Production planners cry for new machinery. Sales com- 
petition makes it vital. Equipment obsolescence threatens 
your profits. 


C.LT. Corporation’s *Pay-As-You-Depreciate Plan helps 
you finance new machinery—satisfies your production peo- 
ple—meets your sales competition—increases your profits. 


PAYD PLAN was built around the fastest permissible 
depreciation method: “‘Sum-of-the- Digits.” It sets up 
installment payments which match your depreciation 
allowances as closely as possible. In effect you write off 
new equipment payments as expense. 


Additional advantages: You make a minimum initial cash 
outlay. You enjoy long terms. You benefit by acquiring 


c.1.T. CORPORATION 





DIVISIONAL OFFICES 


Atlanta Cleveland 


Kansas City 
66 Luckie Street, N.W. 750 Leader Building 


Cypress 8621 Main 1-4824 Baltimore 3551 
Chicago Houston Los Angeles 

221 N. LaSalle Street 1100 E. Holcombe Blvd. 416 W. 8th Street 
Randolph 6-8580 Lynchburg 3921 Michigan 9873 


210 West Tenth Street 


San Francisco—660 Market Street— Yukon 6-5454 


new profit-making equipment immediately. 


PAYD PLAN is solving equipment purchase problems and 
making new profits possible in many industries. It covers 
such categories as machine tools, material handling equip- 
ment, construction equipment, and machinery used in the 
textile, printing, packaging, dairy and bakery fields. 


Terms range from six to ten years. The PAYD PLAN 
charge is 4.25% for each year of the term, computed on 
the original unpaid balance. 


New PAYD PLAN folder describes how you can put new 
machinery to work right away... 
Just write, we'll send it without 
obligation. 
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Cap} Ad, 
Pital and Surplus by Poration 
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Philadelphia 
1530 Chestnut Street 
Rittenhouse 6-8180 


Memphis 
8 North Third Street 
Memphis 5-6795 


New York 
390 Fourth Avenue 
Murray Hill 3-6400 


Portland, Ore. 
Equitable Building 
Capitol 9721 
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Get proof of performance 
right in your own plant! See 
Rust-Oleum 769 Damp-Proof 
Red Primer applied over your 
own rusted metal after simple 
scraping and wire-brushing to 
remove rust scale and loose 
rust. Rust-Oleum’s specially- 
processed fish oil vehicle pene- 
trates rust to bare metal—sav- 
ing time, labor, and money. 
Colorful Rust-Oleum finish 













directly over sound rusted 
surfaces in your own plant. 


> Fingerprint. 





coatings in Aluminum, Gray, 
White, Black, Orange, Blue, 
Yellow, Green and others pro- 
vide both Rust Prevention and 
Decorative Beauty! Specify 
Rust-Oleum for new construc- 
tion, maintenance, and re- 
modeling. See Sweet’s for 
complete catalog and nearest 
Rust-Oleum Industrial Dis- 
tributor, or clip coupon to your 
business letterhead. 


ATTACH TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD AND | ; 
MAIL TO: Rust-Oleum Corporation, 
2421 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 

Please Show Me the Rust-Oleum “Rusted Panel 


Demonstration."’ 


Surfaces in My Plant. 
Complete Literature with Color Chart. 
Neorest Rust-Oleum Industrial Distributor. 


HOME AND FARM USERS CHECK THIS SECTION: 


Nearest Rust-Oleum Dealer 


aiateatao thot te et ee ee ee a a a ee ee 


There Is Only One Rust-Oleum. 
iS It Is Distinctive as Your Own 


Test Application of Rust-Oleum Over Rusted Metal 


Complete Literature and Color Chart for Home Use. 


Complete Literature and Color Chart for Farm Use. 





RUST-OLEUM 


See local classified telephone directory under Rust 
Preventives or Paints for nearest Rust-Oleum 
Industrial Distributor. 





“ .. the new company has 
a chance at a huge market: 
the auto industry = 
FIBER GLASS starts on p. 85 
Bacon and Libbey-Owens got licenses 


from the giant in 1950, Ferro Corp, 
and Pittsburgh Plate Glass in 195), 


Randolph Barnard’s outfit was the 
only one running entirely on its own 
processes—the only one not paying 


royalties to Fiberglas 

Libbey-Owens set up a Fiber Glass 
Div. to handle its new business. Ip 
1952, it expanded the business by ac. 
quiring Corrulux Corp. of Houston, 
Tex., a company that had done much 
work on translucent plastic panels rein- 
forced with fibrous glass. Libbev-Owens 
set up its new baby as the Corrulux 
Div. Late last year, the two divisions 
were consolidated into L-O-F Glass 
Fibers Co. This is the corporate indi- 
vidual that this week married Bam- 
ard’s Glass Fibers, Inc 
¢ Household—The new company has 
several strong points, besides the lift. 
ing of handicaps, that result from the 
merger. In the first place, it has the 
advantages of two fibrous glass manu 
facturing processes—Barnard’s _ process 
and Fiberglas’ process. Presumably the 
technicians of the merged companies 
will figure out ways in which the two 
processes can be merged, perhaps in- 
corporating the best of each. 

Furthermore, the new company has 
a chance at a huge market: the auto 
industry. Autos are using more fibrous 
glass every year, for insulation in the 
interior and for insulation and sound 
control in the motor. Libbey-Owens al- 
ready furnishes all the auto glass used 
by General Motors Corp., and pre 
sumably Libbey-Owens’ contacts there 
and elsewhere in Detroit will help 
L-O-F Glass Fibers get started. There 
are some industry observers who fore 
see the day when glass-reinforced plastic 
will gain huge popular ity as an auto 
body material. This, too, could mean 
big business for L-O-F 

The new company’s markets else- 
where seem slated to expand, too, 
Fibrous glass is already used in such 
diverse products as skis, boat hulls, 
curtains and draperies, fishing rods, 
truck trailers (BW —Feb.19°55,p66). 
It’s used with gusto in airliners, trans 
continental pipelines, even jet aircraft. 
Not only are these uses growing more 
widespread; new uses are being devel- 
oped all the time. 

Randolph Barnard predicts that the 
industry’s sales will hit $300-million 
by 1960. If you asked him, he would 
probably predict also that L-O-F Glass 
Fibers Co. will cut itself a large piece 
of that pie. 
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You’ve got them in your company—valuable personnel who are 
forced by paperwork to become “copy cats.”’ Every day, in one 
case after another, they manually copy the same original infor- 
mation from one departmental form to another. Their work is 
costly, slow, often inaccurate. 


The new Copyflex Model 100 takes the place of “copy cats.” 
Basic information is written only once—departmental copies are 
mechanically reproduced from the original ‘‘action”’ paper. Copyflex 
one-writing systems speed and simplify purchasing, production, 
shipping, invoicing, accounting, and a host of other operations. 
They free personnel for other important work, give you tighter 
control of operations, save thousands of dollars. 


Copyflex machines are quiet, clean, odorless. They require only 
an electrical connection, can be operated by anyone. Mail 
coupon today! 


Ainazing New 











Copies anything typed, written, l % 1D HOY 10 0 / 4 
printed, or drawn on ordinary 


translucent paper—in seconds. 


CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


BRUNING) | 


City 


TO DO THE WORK 


All-purpose, compact desk top Model 100 Copy- 50 
flex. Produces up to 300 copies of different $498 
originals hourly, 11 inches wide by any length. bd 
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OF COPYFLEX! 














and speed the following paperwork: 







Find how Copyflex can simplify 


rN R teiti, 


Payroll 





Receiving Reports 
Bills of Material Invoices 
Operation Sheets 
Production Orders 
Accounting Reports 








Shipping Notices 


Tax Returns 
Sales Analysis 
Inventory Controls 








Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Dept. 916 
4700 Montrose Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois 


and new Model 100 machine. 
Name 







Title 





Company 
Address 








= 
! 
Please send me information on the Copyflex process f 
| 
| 
| 
! 
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County State. 





Specialists in Copying Since 1897 | 


es aa me se 


4700 MONTROSE AVENUE 





——= 


CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS 





Pinney unloads lime residue to fill in lakefront. A chemical 
company previously had paid him to haul the stuff away. 


Pinney (right) sits in at directors’ meeting. His appointment was a 
BANKER byproduct of his purchase of a bankrupt construction company. 
REBUILDING the inadequate dock facilities 


Junkman 


When the name of Nelson J. Pinney 
comes up in the conversation of Ash- 
tabula (Ohio) businessmen, someone 
almost invariably asks: How does the 
guy always make money on a deal that 
you know for sure is a money-losing 
proposition? 

Pinney, who in 24 years has run 4 
subcontracting business into a mult: 
million-dollar harbor enterprise, has 4 
simple and, to him, logical explanation: . 
“I guess I’m a junkman at heart.’ ect some 

You have to look twice, though, to ' didn’t 
see where a junkman’s talents fit into petting i 

Pinney’s current operations. The 4 a he y 
SCRAP DEALER Pinney sells about 8,000 tons of scrap every year. Most of year-old contractor's main job we iy . 
it comes from industrial residue gleaned from railroad cars. now is preparing the port of Ashtabula as 
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‘or tafic it expects to get from the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 

According to Pinney, he almost fell 
to the job. About two years after 
World War II, he made a speech be- 
‘ore a group of influential townspeople 
md local industrial brass. “It was 
‘ome sort of a civic luncheon meeting, 
aid I gave them a real Chamber of 
Commerce blow about what a marvel- 
us future Ashtabula had if we could 
set some agency to renovate the harbor. 
| didn’t tealize what hot water I was 
getting into.” At the end of the lunch- 
ton, he was drafted for the job. 

*A Natural—For Pinney, who consist 
titly has made a career out of finding 
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uses for things people have paid him 
to drag away, this dock project is the 
jackpot of all dream jackpots. There 
will be scarcely an operation in which 
he won’t make a two-way profit. The 
land along the lakefront where the new 
construction will go up he bought for 
a song, because most of it was boggy, 
marshy land that nobody wanted. For 
fill, he will use the slag, lime residue, 
and fly ash that chemical companies in 
the area pay him to haul away. And his 
own fleet of trucks, graders, and trac- 
tors will do most of the work. 

¢ Progress—Already, two long fingers 
of land are pushing out into the harbor 
of Ashtabula, 60 miles east of Cleve- 


land. Within two years, these digits 
will be transformed into two 2,000-ft.- 
long docks, capable of handling and 
storing up to 4-million tons of lime- 
stone, salt, and other raw materials 
needed by the city’s growing industry. 
The docks will be Pinney’s, and 
they will help solve a problem that was 
bothering Ashtabula even before the 
seaway, with its promise of enormously 
increased traffic, became something to 
bet on. 
¢ Problem—The problem that Ashta- 
bulans think Pinney will solve is this: 
In 1944, the city was chiefly an iron 
ore and coal port. Since then, a com- 
plex of chemical companies has sprung 
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Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc. has Ford's Engineering Research Laboratory at 
many production as well as research uses for Dearborn finds -hp- counters a new, fast way 
-hp- counters. These include matching relay to study automatic transmission performance, 
closing times, checking electrical stability, de- time braking action, measure engine cylinder 
; termining electrical requirements of experi- volume and study valve train dynamics. 
' mental circuits and testing pilot and produc- 


tion models. 








Westinghouse 


| 
| 
| 





IBM quality control relies on -hp- 
Counters to check split-second operat- 
ing times in electric typewriters and 
similar mechanisms. Counters help in- 
sure uniform type impressions. 


At Westinghouse, the same versatile -hp- 
counters that measure turbo-jet rpm's also 
check adjustment of precision circuitry in new 
color television receivers and perform many 
other useful measuring jobs daily. 






Douglas uses -hp- Counters for time interve 
work, (measuring time segments gs small ¢ 
1/100th second) as well as for frequen 
measurement on AC inverters and generate, 
and determining frequency characteristics 
transformers. 








General Electric uses -hp- Counies " 
both development and production mess 
urements. Typical uses include checking 
watthour-meter performance and checking 
crysial frequencies for keying G-E cole 
and monochrome TV receivers. 
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CHRYSLER 


Chrysler products must prove them- 
selves before an impressive array of 
test devices. -hp- Counters measure 
revolutions and evaluate performance 
of moving parts with extreme accuracy 
—even timing actions occurring over 
intervals as small as 1/100,000 second. 






Electronic Counters are one of many electronic test instruments ready 
to give you better engineering and manufacturing—today / 

These Counters are not delicate, expensive prima donnas requiring 
a staff of PhD’s to operate and maintain. About the size of a large table 
radio, they’re rugged, dependable, job-proven, versatile, manufactured in 
quantity and priced from about $900. Anyone who can count can use 
them—they require no charts or complex calculation. Yet their perform- 
ance is perfection itself—direct-reading, instantaneous, automatic; ac- 
curate within | part per 1,000,000. 

Industry uses Electronic Counters to measure rpm and rps, weight, 
pressure, temperature, velocity, speed, acceleration, slippage, elapsed time 
or time intervals, frequency rates, production quantities. And, they have 
many other functions; Electronic Counters are only at the threshold of 


their usefulness to industry. 


|Dlsrerane)stleom @re)ebakns as 


new way to better engineering 
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ESSO LABORATORIES 





Standard Oil Development Company's Esso 
Research Center uses -hp- counters to reveal 
gosoline performance by quickly, easily 
measuring engine speed vs. torque, time 
lapse between ‘'spark’* and explosion, time 
required for maximum thrust after firing. 





Hewlett-Packard is a world leader in Electronic Counters, as well as 
other major electronic measuring instruments. The -hp- line includes 
over 250 different equipments—providing almost complete coverage of 
measurements that can be made electronically. 

Over 100 -hp- field engineers serve manufacturers throughout the 
United States and overseas. Their first job is to give you the right answers 
about applicability of electronic instruments to your operation. Their 
second is to recommend and help apply the correct equipment. If you’d 
like to explore this idea in more detail, please write us. The -hp- engineer 


in your city will reply promptly. 


World Leader in Electronic Measuring Equipment 


HEWLETT-PACKARD COMPANY 


275 PAGE MILL ROAD e PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 
Cable “HEWPACK” 


Factory-direct service throughout the U.S. and the Free World 


















































Boiling Water 


Test Proves 
amazing 
WET-STRENGTH 
of 
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Here’s one way we like to 
show the incredible wet- 
strength of Patapar Vege- 
table Parchment. A heavy 
weight, pulled up and down 
in boiling water. Patapar 
won’t weaken. It comes 
through glistening and 
strong. 

This wet-strength of 
Patapar has been the an- 
swer to many kinds of 
problems in business and 
industry. And note this — 





Patapar resists grease, too 
Whether your problem is grease, fats or oils, Patapar resists pene- 
tration just as effectively as it stands up in water. 

NON-TOXIC and odorless, Patapar is a perfect packaging material 
for foods like butter, poultry, margarine, ham, bacon, cheese, sausage, 
ice cream. It is available in sheets or rolls—plain or colorfully printed 
to your specifications. 

MANY DIFFERENT TYPES — Patapar is produced in hundreds of differ- 
ent types for a wide variety of applications such as release lining for 
shipping tacky materials; cable wrap; dialyzing mem- 
branes; translucent master sheets for direct print copy 
machines; in hospitals for wrapping articles to be ster- 
ilized in live steam; release backing for polyester film. 


SEND FOR TESTING SAMPLES — Tell us the application 









you have in mind, and we will send information and Look for this 
2c , 7, . : Keymark on 
samples of the type of Patapar we recommend. Write ieieuetned 
today. wrappers. 
poneseneeree NT : 
i paTERSON ances i 
; * paPER COMPAR i 
$ lant: H 
‘ at Coast P isco 7 ® 
: ones mua San pgs $ Ve q ot bie Parchme 
; ar Offices: New York, € a 
H ET nnecssnnnn HI-WET-STRENGTH + GREASE-RESISTING 


HEADQUARTERS FOR VEGETABLE PARCHMENT SINCE 1885 





and plentiful water. ‘To feed the maws 
of these chemical giants, tremendoys 
quantities of chemical limestone and 
salt are needed. 

The trouble is, adequate dock and 
storage facilities just don’t exist, and 
the companies have to pay huge trans. 
portation costs for comparatively smal] 


shipments. The city estimates that in 
1953 nearly 400,000 tons of material 


needed in the area were turned away for 
lack of docking facilities 

e Solution—To take care of these jp. 
dustrialists, and to invite further chemi 
cal expansion, Pinney will build within 
the next couple of years two 2,000-ft 
long, 500-ft.-wide bulk cargo docks, 
spaced with 165-ft. slips, with a total 


dock facing of 8,000 linear feet 

When the needs of the new seaway 
are known, a third 2,000-ft.-long dock 
will also be erected. Behind these docks 
will lie a service area of more than 100 
acres, covered with a network of nil 
sidings and private roads reaching out 
to the chemical plants along the lake 

The total investment involved jn 

this harbor project will run upwards of 
$5-million—and not a penny will come 
out of the public tills 
¢ Early Days—To Nelson Pinney, the 
whole grand design is partly hereditary, 
partly accident. His grandfather had 
been in the quarrying business, and his 
uncle was a subcontractor in Portage 
County, about 40 miles southwest of 
Ashtabula. Pinney, who had to quit 
high school to bolster the family f- 
nances, started working in the 1920s 
in a steel plant during the winter, and 
with his uncle in the summer. In 1927, 
he was hurt in an automobile accident, 
and couldn’t go back to the steel plant, 
so he joined his uncle on a full-time 
basis. Later, his uncle made him official 
trouble-shooter. 

It was in this capacity that Pinney 
first came to Ashtabula, in 1930. His 
uncle had contracted for a seawall job 
at Geneva-on-the-Lake, about seven 
miles west of Ashtabula. The work 
was dragging, and Pinney was sent to 
put on the heat. His progress attracted 
the attention of James Arthur, then 
vice-president of Ward Baking Co. 
who had a summer home in the area 
Arthur contracted with Pinney to build 
a seawall and jetty for his summer 
home—advancing salaries of the men 
and money to buy equipment. Pinney 
ended up with a little cash, some mi 
ing equipment, and about six laborers. 
¢ Omen—This is where Pinney’s genius 
for cashing in on a dubious deal began 
to bud. With his shoe-string setup, he 
decided to stay in Ashtabula, going inte 
the same business his uncle had down 
in Portage County (later his uncle 
worked for him), building culverts, 
bridges, seawalls. 

During the Depression, he got along 
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Victor Chemicals 
improve 
fertilizers ... 


Spectacular crop improvement plus big savings in 
time and labor . . . that’s the exciting story of the 
new fertilizers. It’s a story in which Victor plays an 
important part. Victor diammonium phosphate and 
special phosphatic solutions contribute greatly to the 
amazing effectiveness of today’s plant starters, high 
analysis and liquid fertilizers. Victor chemicals serve 
agriculture in many ways with phosphatic solutions 
for fertilizers, and phosphates for animal feed sup- 
plements. 

Today, more than 40 industries employ phosphates, 
formates and oxalates. For information on how these 
useful chemicals are put to work in your industry... 
write: Victor Chemical Works, 155 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. In the West: A. R. Maas 
Division, South Gate, California. You'll find .. . 
It pays to see Victor! 
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for 57 Years 











1600% TURNOVER IN A 
GRAIN ELEVATOR 





Bus Duct Feeders out of Distribution 
Switchboard ... Electrical construction 
by Fischbach & Moore, Inc., Victory 
Electric Works, New Orleans. General 
Contractor, Fegles Construction Co., 
Inc., Minneapolis. Engineers, Jones- 
Hettelsater Co., Kansas City. 


THE RECENTLY COMPLETED 
New Orleans Public Grain Ele- 
vator has storage capacity of 
5-million bushels, but handles 
grain at the rate of 83 million 
bushels per year. This huge 1600% 
turnover requires an extensive 
“hazardous location” electrical sys- 
tem...to which all electrical 
energy is distributed by Federal 
Pacific equipment. 





Design and engineering leadership 
Federal Pacific's spectacular growth as a manufacturer of a complete line of 
electrical distribution and control equipment from 110 to 300,000 volts is 
primarily the result of advanced engineering and design. Almost continu- 
ously in the last few years, Federal Pacific has introduced new devices and 
outstanding improvements that have out-moded former equipment and 
vastly simplified installation and maintenance. 
Ten plants from coast to coast 

The ever-increasing demand for Federal Pacific products has been met by 
the successive acquisition of existing plants and the erection of new ones. 
Today ten plants, ideally located to serve the nation’s electrical industry, are 
in full swing and manufacturing facilities are being still further expanded. 


FEDERAL PACIFIC ELECTRIC CO. 


, « PADIC CTDEET PWaAt 
fice ARIS STR N 














Plants at Newark, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y.; Hartford, Conn.; Cleveland, Ohio; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Dallas County, Texas; Scranton, Pa.; Los Angeles, Calif.; San Francisco, Calif.; Santa Clara, Calif. 
Affiliated plant, Toronto, Canada 
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“”... he saw dollars glitter. 
ing in the rubbish . . .” 


JUNKMAN starts on p, 92 


by taking all the dirty jobs gener 
contractors wouldn’t bother with. “ff 
you've ever worked yourself into a 16-ip, 
crawl space to pull out the forms on q 
box culvert, you know what I mean }y 
dirty,” he says. “But the funny part 
of it is that we made a lot more op 
this type of operation than we would 
have in general contracting.” 

In the mid-1930s, he purchased the 

bankrupt Erickson Construction Co, 
from the Commercial Bank of Ashta. 
bula. Pinney kept some of the com. 
pany’s earth-moving equipment, sold 
what he didn’t need. (As a byproduct 
of this deal, he became a vice-president, 
later a director, of the bank.) 
e New Fields—Armed with this ney 
equipment, Pinney began to branch out. 
In 1940, Electro-Metallurgical Co. put 
up a plant to produce calcium carbide 
and ferro alloys. Pinney subcontracted 
the job of grading the area. 

One of Electro-Met’s byproducts was 
a hard, glassy green slag that was com. 
pletely useless to the company. Pin 
ney offered to haul away the slag if the 
company would give him a contract. 
The terms of the agreement, which con- 
tinue today, are Pinney’s secret. That 
Electro-Met is just as happy as Pinney 
is evident in its recent offer to Pinney 
to up the per-ton rate. Pinney refused. 

He also worked a contract with Elec. 
tro-Met to haul off about 500 tons of 
fly ash every day; and later he made a 
similar arrangement with HookerDe- 
tiex, Inc., for lime residue 

Most of this residue Pinney dumped 
in a park that needed filling in, but 
the idea of just dumping this waste 
without putting it to any further use 
kept nagging him. Meanwhile, another 
angle of the same problem was bother 
ing him. He needed large quantities 
of sand and gravel for some grading 
work he was doing for the New York 
Central RR. The local supplier couldn't 
furnish enough, so Pinney bought 200 
acres of gravel-happy land for about 
$5,000 at a tax sale. 
¢ On the Track—Shortly after the war, 
Pinney was able to parlay his track 
grading work into a new money-maker 
The tariff paid the New York Central 
by industry to haul away industrial 
residue didn’t offset the time and e 
pense of dumping the wastes and clean- 
ing the cars. Despite this, Pinney took 
over the job for the road’s Erie Div. 

His reason for taking the job was that 
he saw dollars glittering in the rubbish. 
Today, by using electromagnets, he & 
tracts nearly 8,000 tons yearly of sale 
ble scrap. 
¢ The Draft—About this time, «ly 
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began to realize that some- 
Ree dosstic would have to be done 
bout shipping and dockside facilities 
+ they were to keep the chemical plants 
coming. Electro-Met, for instance, 
hich uses between 200,000 and 400,- 
0 tons of chemical limestone a year, 
was getting worried about the percent- 
we of fines (crumble) caused by con- 
dunt rehandling. And users of salt, like 
\ational Distillers Products Corp., were 
» anxious to cut shipping costs that 
hey conducted explorations for work- 
ible salt mines in the area. 

It was at this point that Pinney’s 
timely Chamber of Commerce spicl got 
him into the act. “After the luncheon,” 
he says, “a representative of Interna- 
tional Salt Co. walked up to me and 
vid the contract for bringing salt from 
the water's edge to National Distillers 
ys mine. I was flabbergasted.” 

He made a quick recovery, however, 
when he realized that this was just an- 
other part of the pattern. 

He leased three old docks from New 
York Central—but the docks were in 
yor repair, and could handle only 
45,000 tons per year. 

»City Angel—-Taking his luncheon 
weech to heart, Pinney decided he was 
oobably the best bet to give Ashta- 
pila what it was crying for: adequate 
dock and storage space. 

His first step was to acquire the 
ind. The only available lakefront space 
ws a 10-acre strip owned by the New 
York Central. The road didn’t want to 
cil, but Pinney himself owned another 
yacel of land of about 10 acres near 
Reliance Electric Co.’s plant, where the 
wad had long wanted to put in sid- 
ngs. Pinney proposed an even swap, 
nd the railroad accepted. He then 
picked up another strip adjacent to this 
property, housing an amusement park. 

The land acquired was almost com- 
pletely undeveloped—much of it was 
ow and virtually a swamp. But with 
the land in hand, Pinney had—at last— 
we for the thousands of tons of residue 
that he had been hoarding. 

Using his own trucks and grading 
‘quipment, he moved in enough dirt 
to fill in the areas where docks would 
ve built. But to shore up the docks, 
ie is using the chemical residues. 
*trospector—Even with a setup like 
this, Pinney is still squeezing every last 
diop out of his dealings. Acting on 
‘survey taken by a geologist at the 
University of Michigan, he sank a well 
in the lakefront land he got from New 
York Central. The well didn’t yield the 
ult or gas Pinney was looking for; but 
I did tum up calcium brine, which is 
wed in its natural form as an antifreeze 
“ton ore, and as a nontoxic weed 
a on rail beds. Pinney, who is an 

uateur geologist and chemist, believes 

‘ Dine contains important trace ele- 
nents. He may eventually put up a 
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a new service for the Travel-Minded 
CREDIT-PLUS INSURANCE 


TRAVELERS CREDIT SERVICE membership, aN 
offering the Europe-bound traveler ~~ 
a guide, introduction and charge account | 
to the best shops, restaurants and clubs of Europe, 

now adds a new service } 

. .. low-cost Travel Insurance. A A 








CREDIT 


Membership in Travelers Credit Service provides 
you with a reliable Guide and Introduction to a 
carefully selected list of Europe’s finest clubs, 
restaurants, shops and car hire companies, with 
the privilege of a Charge Account in all listed 
establishments. In London, for instance, you have 
an entree to The Belfry, an exclusive private dining 
club; in Paris you can visit and shop at Balmain, 
where fashion history is made. For your pleasure 
the Guide Book lists celebrated places like these 
in 14 European countries. 

PLUS You receive an accurate and itemized accounting 
of charges for later business reference or income 
tax deduction purposes. You eliminate much of the 
unavoidable loss due to changing currency country- 
to-country. Greater security and ease of travel is 
yours since you can now travel with less cash and 
travelers checks. With your credit card you receive 
a handsome morocco leather Passport Wallet to- 
gether with the Guide Book completely indexed 
with brief descriptions of all listed places. 


Now, Travelers Credit Service offers a further serv- 
ice to its members . . . low-cost Travel Insurance 
(made possible by group underwriting). You now 
can be protected by: 


INSURANCE 


1. $20,000 Travel Accident Insurance. 
2. $1,000 Medical Expense Reimbursement. 
3. $1,000 Baggage Insurance. 


Application for insurance is simple, its protection 
is year-round and world-wide, excluding only the 
United Siates, its possessions and Canada. 


Cost of regular Credit Membership..... . $15 
Low-cost Travel Insurance for member. . $15 
Additional Travel Insurance 

for member’s family, per person..... . $15 


NOW 
for further information 
to your Travel Agent, or 


@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeetsteeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeee 


TRAVELERS CREDIT SERVICE,inc. 


ll east 44th street, new york 17, new Ws lel: MUrray Hill 2-6651 






























BUYING A FANCY GAGE FOR A SIMPLE JOB is just as ridiculous. 
Paying for accuracy you don’t need is equally extravagant. Before you 
invest in costly, complicated air, electric or electronic gages, investigate 
the possibility of simple, low-cost Indicator Gages. 











Depth Gages 








Caliper Gages Snap Gages Hole Gages 





WHY PAY MORE? The accuracy of Federal Indicator Gages is entirely 
adequate for most applications. Their simplicity offers other advan- 
tages: no extra equipment to buy and maintain... no wires or hoses to 
drag and tangle . . . no accessories to lose. First cost is low; upkeep is 
negligible. 
INVESTIGATE! Call in your nearby Federal sales engineer. You can 
depend on him to give you an unbiased recommendation of the right 
gage for your job . . . because Federal sells air, electric and electronic 
gages as well as dial indicators. 


In the meanwhile, whether your gage requirements are simple or com- 
plex, call us in for recommendations. 


FEDERAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
522 Eddy Street, Providence 1, R. I. 


AsTFEDERAL 


FOR ANYTHING IN MODERN GAGES... 
Dial Indicating, Air, Electric, or electronic — for inspecting, measuring, sorting, 








or automatically controlling dimensions on machines. 
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chemical recovery plant on his g 
land to capture these materials, 
e The Pinch—However, all these § 
flung plans face a common hitch, 
gently needed to supplement his dg 
project is a $4.9-million appropriagj 
from the federal government to peg 
dredging of a turning basin in the hy 
bor, and a channel to the docks. 
A few weeks ago, Pinney was fon 
to admit that he could no longer og 
plete all his plans as quickly as 
would like without outside financing. 
But the total private cost of the dod 
facilities (exclusive of the harbor dred 
ing) is estimated at over $3.7-millig 
plus dock equipment and_ building 
costing $590,000. When the projeg 
is complete, the cost to Pinney will 
upwards of $5-million. So Pinney @& 
pects shortly to go shopping for a 
additional $2-million. 
e One-Man Control—Whatever hap. 
pens, he is determined to retain contn 
of his company. His aim is “to haye 
completely free and open dock, wif 
no preferred customers.” 
The idea of a complicated corporgigl 
structure for all these enterprises, F 
ney says, is foreign to him. But 
1953, he was persuaded that he shoul 
incorporate. a 
Despite this official. incorporatig 
Pinney maintains a close hand in & 
affairs of all his three companies, 
¢ Three-Ring Circus—Anyone follo 
ing him around would think he We 
running a three-ring circus. He'll inter 
rupt a tractor demonstration to @ 
hunting for another electromagnet 
speed operations on his scrap recovery 
program. “We’re trying out the ide 
of moving rails from cars with a 
electromagnet, but I need the magntt 
this morning over on the scrap pile” 
he’ll say. His employees are rarely sim 
prised by these sudden departures from 
the business in hand. “My brother 
Harold supervises the leasing of equip 
ment, but we’re short a few men this 
morning, so he’s on the bulldozer.” 
He knocks off work about 6, usuall 
has dinner at home. Afterward, there 
may be conferences with civic official 
or congressmen in the Pinney’s base- Ne 
ment lounge. When he gets a chance, 
he delves into books on geology) 

















































chemistry. , 
Last November, Pinney hired Eldon 
Cronquist as general manager of h This 


Dock & Transport Co.- theoretically t 


give Pinney more time for deep a 
fishing off his Fort Lauderdale home ‘ _ 
Actually, it was to give the boss mor - w 
time for over-all policy planning, par Unload 
ticularly on his pet chemical recover ite : 
project. : 
' Into his hectic day, Pinney managt ih 
to sandwich quite a slab of outside at. ny . 
tivities. “You can always tell when it aay 
bank directors’ day,” he says, “I wei fa 0 
a white shirt.” sated ¢ 


this Stea 
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EASY PICKUP describes job done by powerful Clyde Unloader. Standing 100 feet 
high with lifting range of 100 feet, this Clyde giant is rated at 300 tons per hour. 


New steel stevedore unloads 
J tons of coal every minute! 


This giant new Unloader was built for 
the Long Island Lighting Company's new 
Glenwood Station by Barium’s Clyde 
fron Works in Duluth, Minn. 

Since this recent installation, the Clyde 
Unloader has outsold all other makes in 
ts size and capacity — on the strength of 
tsmodern design and unusual efficiency. 

It’s the latest in the string of solid 
achievements which stud the 10-year 
srowth record of the Barium team — 
from a single company in 1944 to 16 inte- 
grated companies today. Key factor in 
this Steady progress is Barium’s excep- 


tionally broad base, clearly evident in the 
listing of its affiliates at right. This 
unique diversification — ranging from 
aircraft to steel — enables Barium to take 
on the toughest manufacturing and fab- 
ricating jobs and deliver the goods when, 
where and how you want them. 

Take it from companies like Long 
Island Lighting — it pays to deal with 
Barium. If you'd like to know more about 
us and what our family of companies are 
doing, write today for a copy of The 
Barium Story. Barium Steel Corporation, 
25 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
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INTEGRATED COMPANIES 


BARIUM 


STEEL CORPORATION 


4, 


% 
s 
% > 
Mp, - 


a” 
‘" Sr ys t 
FEL, ALuminum, MAGNE’ 


Steel Producers 
Chester Blast Furnace (pig iron) + Central Iron 
and Steel Company + Phoenix Iron & Steel Co. 
Steel Fabricators & Processors 


Phoenix Bridge Co. + Industrial Forge & Steel, 
Inc. * Globe Forge, Incorporated + Geometric 
Stamping Co. 


Manufacturers of End Products 


Clyde Iron Works, Inc. + Erie Bolt and Nut 
Company + Bayonne Bolt Corp. * Cuyahoga 
Spring Company * Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co. » 
Kermath Manufacturing Company + Kermath 
Limited (Canada) + Wiley Manufacturing Co. 


Lightweight Metal and Plastics 5.1 
East Coast Aeronautics, Inc. 


4 j 




















MIKE QUILL, his prestige pinched, tries preventive roaring. It’s one of several things ... 


Complicating the Merger 


Boss of CIO transport workers would not get a seat 
on combined executive council. That’s one of the facts now 
coming out about the AFL-CIO combination. 


Just two weeks after the dramatic a number of other undisclosed bits of 
announcement that details for an AFL- background, began coming to light after 
CIO merger had been settled (BW— ‘the most important labor negotiations 
Feb.29'55,p25), there is growing won-_ ina generation” had been concluded in 
der whether the announcement was an effectively controlled secrecy so well- 
not, at least, premature. Some observ- managed that many an industry negoti- 
ers are even suggesting that the rosy ator could only envy. 
dream of labor leaders for a single Item. CIO’s executive board of 11 
“trade union center” has already been is one more than the merger agreement 
destroyed, like a soap bubble caught provides CIO will put on the merged 
by the wind. organization’s executive council. The 

Most of the wind, to no one’s great man now scheduled to be dropped is 
surprise, came from Michael Quill, Quill, and he knows it. His standing 
president of CIO’s Transport Workers inside his own union would suffer from 
Union. One of the last orators of the this dumping, and his present action is 
old school left in the labor movement, calculated to minimize the damage. By 
Quill has an overweening compulsion a demagogic attack on the merger agree- 
to exercise his talent. That he would ment he has impressed the TWU mem- 
be either the most vocal endorser of the _ bership with his devotion to pure ideals 
unity move or its most garrulous critic and his unwillingness to compromise. 
was only to be expected. That he His explanation for being dropped will 
turned out to be its bitterest opponent be that the less forthright men on the 
was a choice he did not freely make. council don’t want his voice of con- 
It was forced upon him. This fact, and science in their inner circle. 
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Item.—The 27-man executive coungj 


ot the merged organization permits th 
AFL to add two to its present compk 
ment of 15 vice-presidents. Dave Bec 
of AFL teamsters, Maurice Hutcheson 
of the carpenters, and David McDonald 
of CIO’s steelworkers are said to haye 
prevailed upon AFL Pres. George 
Meany to reserve one of these officg 


for John L. Lewis—if the Mine Wor. 
ers will accept AFL’s terms for reaffjj 
ation. Beck, Hutcheson, and McDonald 
are talking with Lewis now, but Meam 
will not be at all unhappy if they fail in 
their mission. He dislikes Lewis ip. 
tensely, considers him a disruptive force, 
Lewis reciprocates Meany’s antipathy 


Item. The other vice-presidency AF] 
has to fill is ticketed for one of the raj 
road brotherhoods. The four big oper. 
ating unions in railroading have always 
been independent, though working in 
close harmony and iation with the 
AFL. Their choice to go it alone has 
been based, historica mn. their belief 
that they enjoyed special privileges un- 
der the Railway Labor Act. They ha 
come to value that privilege less and 
less as their pay differential—which on 


made them the “aristocrats” of labor 
has virtually disappeared. A _ merged 
AFL-CIO will exert a powerful attrac. 
tive force for them. And if the Lewis 


return cannot be arranged, there will 
be two seats on the uncil for officers 
of the rail unions 

Item. While th has been little 
open grumbling | among AFI 
unions at the mers lan, there has 
been much _ private tioning. Thi 
has been especially true within the 
building trades, lal most craft-con- 
scious group. Assurances have gone out 
from AFL headquart that a merged 


organization will not require any of the 
construction unions to change their 
habits. Thus the spectacle of AFL elec- 
tricians refusing to handle ClO-made 
advertising signs, or AFL sheet metal 


workers refusing to install ClO-assem- 
bled air-conditionins nits, will con. 
tinue without seriot iterference fron 
the merged organization x 

Item.—Though tl! rerger will ni 


be completed by th ya can expect 


to see one of the effects of its coming 


in June if CIO’s Auto Worker 
runs into heavy we 7 bargaining 
with General Mot r Ford. A by 
strike like an auto nv W ilkout Dt 
a CIO union hitherto evoked no « 
sponse from AFI | vidual unions 
notably the Internat | Ladies Gat 

ng and livel 


ment Workers wit! ng 
tradition of labo darity, woul 
sometimes make ntial contribu 
tion to the strikers, but the AFL, itselt 
stood aloof. This y Meanv will b 
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BAER Kane 


SAVE IN PRODUCT HANDLING... 


Want to cut your costs of in-plant han- 





dling, warehousing or loading? Here 
are two ways that Gaylord containers 
can help you do the job: 

Speed up! Sturdy, resilient Gaylord 
boxes are engineered to stand up under 
fast handling by modern, high-speed 
equipment. 

Save space! Precision-made Gaylord 
containers are dimensionally “true.” 
They stand straight and solid...even 
when stacked high. 





For containers to promote profit-saving 
CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE SOXES product handling in your plant, call 
FOLDING CARTONS « KRAFT PAPER & SPECIALTIES 


KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS your nearby Gaylord sales office today. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION * ST. 





SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST x CONSULT YOUR LOCAL PHONE BOOK 
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looking for opportunities to demon- 


strate the value of labor unitv—and, jn- 
cidentally, to persuade the CIO unions 
coming under his leadership that he is 
a “right guy.” The most like form 
this demonstration will take is a finan- 


cial contribution to UAW plus some 
energetic lobbving and statement-mak- 


ing in Washington on its behalf. 
Item. The merger ] ides that the 
CIlO—and whichever ther unions 
might care to join it ll have an in 
dustrial union department in the ney 
single organization. This will either 
tear the merged organization apart or 
rapidly become inconsequential. No 
real basis exists for holding the CIO 
unions together within the AFL. Un- 
like the building trades department, 
and to a lesser extent, the metal trades. 
the CIO organization » not bargain 
together, nor have thev special legisla- 
tive interests that set them apart from 
other unions. The only basis on which 
thev can actively stav together is as a 
caucus within the merged organization. 
A caucus. of this sort can continue to 
exist only as an opposition faction. To 
develop, present, and fight for policies 
of their own devising, a separate slate of 


officers, and all the other things neces 
sarv to preserve their identity and cohe- 
sion, would pay havoc with the organiza- 
tion. Manv of the CIO leaders alread 
realize this. Thev regard the “CIO de- 
partment” as a piece of window dress- 
ing that it was necessary to invent in 
order to keep it from appearing that 
they were giving up too much. 


Item. The real direction of the 
merged organization will not come from 
the unwieldy executive council of 27, 
but from an executive committee of 


eight: three from the CIO, and three 
from the AFL, plus Meany and API 
secretary-treasurer William Schnitzler. 
It will be casv to pick the three CIO 
members: They will be Walter Reuther 
of UAW, McDonald of the steelwerk- 
ers, and either James Carey of the elec 
trical workers or Jacob Potofsky of the 
men’s clothing workers. But picking 
three from among the big wheels on 
AFL’s executive council to make big- 
ger wheels won’t be so simple. Every 
AFL executive council member has m- 
dicated that, like Barkis, he’s willing. 
And they are all furiously cultivating 
Meany’s goodwill on the theory that 
his favor will be decisive. Right now, 
it looks as if Al Haves of the machin- 
ists, Harry Bates of the bricklayers, and 
David Dubinsky of the ladies’ garment 
makers will make the grade. Other 
possibilities are Matthew Woll of the 
photoengravers, William Doherty of the 
letter carriers and—depending on how 
conciliatory Meany wants to be—Dave 
Beck of the teamsters 

Item. Although the merger 1s the 
conception of Meany and Reuther, 
without whose willingness to com 
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romise it would have been impossible, 
the real architect is Arthur Goldberg, 
attorney for the CIO and the steelwork- 
ers unit. Back in 1953, when Reuther 
declared himself in favor of an AFL- 
CIO “no-raiding” pact, Goldberg 
analyzed it through and pointed out to 
him that it was the first long step on 


the road to organic unity. When 
Reuther decided to go ahead anyway, 
Goldberg shaped and reshaped, almost 
daily, strategy that led to the final 
result. Months before the historic 
Miami meetings, he was drafting, along 
with AFL’s lawyer, Albert Woll, the 
“articles of confederation.” 


Although a number of alarums and 
excursions will appear to threaten the 
outcome before the AFL and ClO 
conventions in the fall ratify the 
merger, it is safe to assume that the 
deal is now so firm that no one im- 
portant enough to matter much will 
renege. 


Teaming Up to Attack the GOP 


Unions get set to fight Newell Brown for wage-hour 


job, while Senate Democrats prepare NLRB quiz. 


Organized labor has been probing for 
some time, without much success, for 
a vulnerable spot among Eisenhower 
Administration candidates for federal 
iabor posts. This week, AFL and CIO 
oficials figure they’ve located the open- 
ing—one that will give them a chance 
for a broadside against the Administra- 
tion attitude on labor. 

At the same time, an attack is shap- 

ing up—more limited in scope but per- 
haps more concentrated—against the 
record of the National Labor Relations 
Board under Republican leadership. In 
this, labor will have the help of Demo- 
cratic Sen. Lister Hill of Alabama, 
chairman of the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee. 
*Opportunity—So far, White House 
selections for important labor jobs have 
drawn little, if any, opposition from 
organized labor. Even the Administra- 
tion’s No. 1 official in the field, Labor 
Secy. James P. Mitchell, has been on 
good terms with the federations, despite 
frequent attacks by AFL Pres. George 
Meany (BW—Feb.12’55,p1 36). 

But neither AFL nor CIO is averse 
to an opportunity to label the GOP 
Administration “‘anti-union.” And both 
believe their chance has come in the 
nomination of Newell Brown, one-time 
secretary to Sherman Adams, the 
present White House assistant, to be 
wage-hour administrator in the Labor 
Dept. (BW—Feb.12’55,p148). 

One other nomination, more critical 

ftom Labor’s viewpoint, went through 
Senate Labor Committee hearings with- 
out challenge by the national organiza- 
tions. That was the nomination of 
Theophil C. Kammholz to be general 
2. of the NLRB (BW-Jan.29’55, 
picc). 
* Battleground—The recent selection of 
South Dakota Supreme Court Judge 
Boyd Leedom for a board member post 
BW—Feb.19’55,p170) is coming up 
‘oon before the same committee. He, 
00, may not draw any union opposi- 
ton. If this happens, the reason will be 
that labor doesn’t feel it has a case 
against him, either. 

But labor will use the opportunity of 
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public hearings over Leedom as an 
arena for an attack on decisions handed 
down by the Republic-led NLRB. 
Chmn. Hill has promised to look into 
union complaints about the board’s 
rulings in the past 18 months. 

¢ Brown Record—When it comes to 
personalities, though, the AFL and CIO 
will base their case against the Admin- 
istration on Brown. Research staffs of 
the two unions have drawn up a list of 
complaints to fire at the hearings. 

Brown, who was secretary to Adams 
when the latter was New Hampshire 
governor, will be challenged on_ his 
record as that state’s director of em- 
ployment security. Specifically, the 
charges will be that Brown: 

¢ Testified before Congress last 
summer in opposition to Administra- 
tion proposals for amending the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Law. The unions 
credit Brown with preventing changes 
sought by Labor. 

¢ Forced down wage scales in New 
Hampshire by permitting importation 
of Canadian labor and requiring unem- 
ployed workers to take inferior jobs. 

¢ In Congressional testimony ex- 
pressed his personal opposition to the 
Administration position on extending 
the insurance law to employers of four 
or more workers. 
¢ NLRB—While the Brown nomina- 
tion gives labor the opening it wants, 
the NLRB is porbably the most im- 
portant issue to unions in the federal 
labor field. The board processes the 
Taft-Hartley provisions on labor-man- 
agement behavior. But up to now, 
labor hasn’t found a way to exploit the 
issue. 

Kammholz, who would have sole 
authority to issue unfair labor practice 
charges, escaped attack. Although a 
member of a Chicago law firm with 
only business clients, the unions found 
nothing in his record to make a case 
against him. 

The same may happen as far as Lee- 
dom is concerned personally. He was 
picked as a compromise candidate for 
NLRB membership when Mitchell and 
Commerce Secy. Sinclair Weeks 


couldn’t agree on either of their sepa- 
rate choices, and the Administration 
went looking for a noncontroversial 
figure. 
e Picked Man—The White House 
thinks it found the answer in Leedom. 
He was carefully picked—in part because 
of a background of objectivity as a state 
judge, but also with an eve to surprising 
the unions, which had kept no record 
on his activities. 

It may work. Last week, AFL and 
CIO attorneys were still studying labor 
decisions handed down by Leedom, but 
hadn’t come up with anything to shoot 
at. It appeared likely they won’t; Mitch- 
ell aides made a careful appraisal of 
the Leedom court record and were well 
satisfied that he was “fair” to both labor 
and management. 

Leedom’s only labor experience, out- 
side the courts, was as an arbitrator of 
some 40 cases for the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board. AFL railroad unions 
charge his decisions were “top-heavy 
for management,” but AFL headquar- 
ters is not expected to take up the chal- 
lenge. As one official put it: “How can 
you challenge a man on the basis of 
some arbitration decisions?” 

If approved, Leedom will take over 
the key job as NLRB “swing man’’— 
the fifth member holding the balance 
between four current members who are 
evenly split on policy interpretations of 
Taft-Hartley. 
¢ Fireworks—But though Leedom him- 
self may be unassailable, the hearings 
on his nomination may still provide 
plenty of fireworks. Consideration of a 
new NLRB candidate will open the 
field for an inquiry into board activities. 
What Sen. Hill wants to investigate are 
the rulings handed down by NLRB un- 
der a three-to-two Republican majority 
(which gave way to the present equal 
division when Albert C. Beeson’s term 
expired last Dec. 16). 

Kammholz has not yet been ap- 
proved, and the NLRB has been oper- 
ating the past two months without a 
general counsel and fifth member. This 
has slowed down case decisions, but 
more importantly has prevented the is- 
suance of any unfair labor practice 
charges. An estimated 150 cases are 
now awaiting action by a general coun- 
sel. 
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method previously used. 


Westinghouse saves *57,697 per 


Westinghouse solved industry’s 
problem of down-time due to blown 
fuses and damage resulting from 
improper fusing by introducing the 
AB “De-ion” Circuit Breaker in 
1928. Since its introduction, this 
product has been gradually replac- 
ing the switch-and-fuse because of 
several distinct advantages. It is 





5. Storage Space is Halved because 


Cargotainers are stacked 5-high with 


ease and safety. Six-hundred unit load 
Cargotainers are stored to ceiling height 
of 12% feet in an area of 5,254 square 
feet. Cargotainers, when ceilings permit, 
can actually be stacked 6-high. 





1. Packed for Shipment—Plastic circuit breaker bases 
and covers are laid on cardboard ang s stacked 11 trays to 
a Cargotainer at the Westinghouse El 

Feeder and Service Division at East Pittsburgh. Cost of 
$150 per day has been eliminated, as compared to handling 





ectric Corporation’s 


tamper-proof, repetitive and reli- 
able. When an electrical circuit is 
overloaded, the breaker automati- 
cally shuts off the power. Power 
can be restored merely by flipping 
the handle. 

Because of the demand for West- 
inghouse circuit breakers and other 
devices to start, stop, control and 
protect electrical equipment, the 
manufacturing operations have 
grown in recent years from a smal! 
department in the Corporation’s 
East Pittsburgh plant to a new 
plant at Beaver, Pa. with 490,000 
square feet of floor space known as 
the Standard Control Division. 

This expansion developed some 
costly handling of materials. For 
example, the plastic bases and cov- 
ers for circuit breakers are molded 
in one department at the East 
Pittsburgh plant, moved to an- 
other for conditioning, then packed 
for the 40-mile haul by trailer truck 
to the Beaver plant for assembling 
and shipping to customers. 

In 1947 a sales engineer from 
Pittsburgh Steel Products Com- 
pany made a proposal to manage- 
ment of the Beaver plant showing 
the advantages of Cargotainers for 


2. Loaded for Shipment—Hoisted onto conveyors and 
rolled down to the shipping platform, Cargotainers are 
mechanically loaded 2-high in trailers for 40-mile tri by 
contract hauler to the Corporation’s Standard Control Bi 

sion plant at Beaver, Pa. Use of Cargotainers has reduced 
breakage from 17% 
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handling this job. 

Cargotainers—the stackable, 
collapsible, durable, heavy-duty 
wire mesh (40” x 48” x 24”—2,000 
Ib. capacity) boxes for moving and 
storing materials have helped 
Westinghouse solve its materials- 
handling problems. 


@ Cost Comparison—Here is a 
summary of cost comparison be- 
tween the old and new methods of 
handling and shipping bases and 
covers of Westinghouse Circuit 
Breakers showing an annual sav- 
ings of $57,697.80. 

These original Cargotainers are 
still going strong. Today some 8,536 
Cargotainers are at work in 16 
Westinghouse plants scattered 
across the country saving money 
in handling, shipping and storing 
materials. 

Cargotainers are adaptable to all 
kinds of products from pipe cou- 
plings to baby food and can be 
handled by all types of mechanized 
equipment such as fork trucks, 
platform trucks, straddle trucks, or 
overhead cranes. 

They are made in standard sizes 
or custom-built to any special 
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3, Unloaded at Beaver— Material is trucked to storage 
room or directly to one of the assembly lines. Cargotainers 
have reduced handling operations 95% compared to method 
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previously used. Turn-around time for the trucker has been 


greatly reduced. 


4. On the Production Line—Cargotainers enable opera- 
tors easy access to plastic bases—help speed production. In 
handling these plastic parts with Cargotainers, here’s how... 
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ear with Cargotainers 


shape you may require. For com- 
plete information regarding Cargo- 
tainers and pallets, write for your 
free copy of “Wire Cargotainers 


and Pallets” or ask to have a Ma- 
terials Handling Engineer call and 
discuss your problem without obli- 
gation. 











Old Method New Method 
(CARGOTAINERS) 
Daily Annually Daily Annually 
1. Truck Transportation, East 
Pittsburgh to Beaver $ 3.53 $ 847.20 $10.13 $2,431.20 
2. Cost of Containers 150.10 36,024.00 11.56 2,775.00 
3. Disposal of Empty Containers 8.00 1,920.00 None None 
4, Cost of 1012E Separator Pad None None 5.70 1,368.00 
5. Storage of Empty Containers None None 8.00 1,920.00 
6. Truck Transportation, Beaver to 
East Pittsburgh (Empty Containers) None None 10.13 2,431.20 
7. Material Breakage 100.00 24,000.00 Neg. Neg. 
8. Handling Cost 43.23 10,375.20 18.93 4,543.20 
TOTALS $304.86 $73,166.40 $64.45 $15,468.60 


Total Annual Saving: $73,166.40 — 15,468.60 = $57,697.80 





“Everything New Gut The Hame™ 
Pittsburgh Steel 
Products Company 


a subsidiary of 


Pittthurgh Steel Company 
Grant Building - Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
Distiict Sales Offices: Atlanta - Chicago - Cleveland - Columbus 


: Los Angeles - 
Philadelphia * Pittsburgh - San Francisco « Tulsa - Warren, Ohio 


lls - Dayton - Detroit - Houston - 





6. Returned for Next Trip—Five 
folded Cargotainers, taking up the same 
space as one unfolded, are now ready to 
go back on the finishing line at East 
Pittsburgh for another load of plastic 
circuit breaker bases. Many of these Car- 
gotainers have been in continuous serv- 
ice without maintenance for 10 years, 


Pittsburgh Steel Products Co. 
1405 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please send at once a copy of your free 
booklet “Duty-Designed Cargotainers.” 
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Bargaining Plans Unfold 


Northern textile mills cancel contracts, hoping to 


reduce labor costs . . . CIO steel union lays groundwork for 
1955 wage demand . . . Goodyear signs pact but still faces 
pension bargaining . . . ClO telephone workers want to 
reduce workweek .. . Rail unions open new wage drive. 


Northern textile manufacturers have 
taken the bargaining initiative by noti- 
fying the Textile Workers Union of 
America (CIO) that they intend to 
terminate present contracts on Apr. 15. 
Sixteen mills, which usually set the 
bargaining pattern for New England’s 
cotton-rayon industry, want labor costs 
reduced—by a 10¢-an-hour wage cut, or 
possibly through a paring down of 
“fringe” benefits. 

Most New England textile contracts 
are automatically self-renewing on Apr. 
15 unless a 60-day termination notice is 
given. T'WUA announced two weeks 
ago that it would stand pat on the pres- 
ent contract terms, even though mill 
workers “have not had a wage increase 
since 1951, and . . . suffered a wage cut 
of 84¢ an hour in 1952.” At the same 
time, the union said it would resist 
any effort to reduce pay or benefits this 
year. 

Mill operators, led by the Fall River- 
New Bedford (Mass.) Textile Manufac- 
turers Assn., then announced plans to 
terminate pacts covering an estimated 
65,000 workers. 

Exclusive of fringes, average wages in 
New England mills are $1.35 an hour, 
as compared with $1.32 in the South. 
The union bases its arguments against 
Northern wage cuts on the narrowness 
of this difterential. However, Northern 
operators claim that fringe benefits in 
their contracts top those in rival South- 
erm mills by as much as 20¢ an hour, 
creating an “unfair” differential that 
should be eliminated in bargaining. 

The textile industry shows signs of 
picking up after its long slump. The 
anxiety of both management and labor 
to help it along may bring a reasonably 
quick settlement through direct bar- 
gaining or, in the event of deadlock, 
binding arbitration. 


The continuing rise in steel produc- 
tion makes practically certain new pay 
demands this May. United Steelworkers 
(CIO) contracts in basic steel can be 
reopened on wages this year with a 60- 
day notice filed May 1. Unless there’s a 
settlement by the end of June, a strike 
is possible (although not likely) under 
the contract on July 1. Right now, it 
looks as though USW will file the re- 
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quired notice of a reopening on sched- 
ule. 

During the past several weeks, meet- 
ings in Youngstown, Ohio, and other 
important USW districts have begun 
building rank-and-file support for new 
wage demands, the only issue that can 
be raised at bargaining tables this year. 
Specific figures won’t be mentioned un- 
til the union’s wage-policy committee 
convenes, probably in April. But, in 
district meetings, talk centered on a 
10¢-an-hour figure. Last fall, USW 
settled for 8¢ to 12¢ an hour “pack- 
aged” benefits, including a 5¢ hourly 
wage increase. 

. 


A new contract between Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. and the United 
Rubber Workers (CIO) doesn’t affect 
wages—not an issue in the bargaining— 
but it contains what URW describes as 
“several improvements” in working con- 
ditions. One guarantees some 28,000 
covered workers against any loss of pay 
during required jury duty. 

One new clause important to the un- 
ion provides that neither URW nor its 
officers may be sued for damages re- 
sulting from a wildcat strike—provided 
they have carried out prescribed con- 
tract procedures in trying to end the 
stoppage. 

Goodyear’s agreement with URW on 
contract terms doesn’t end its negotiat- 
ing problems. Five-year pension and 
insurance contracts signed in 1950 ex- 
pire this spring, and Goodyear and 
B. F. Goodrich Co. will begin bargain- 
ing with URW on changes early in 
March. Others of rubber’s Big Four 
will open negotiations later in the year. 


Shorter hours and a “reasonable” 
wage increase will be sought in the 
telephone industry in bargaining this 
year. The Communications Workers 
of America (CIO), which represents 
300,000 workers in the Bell System, last 
week adopted an eight-point program 
for negotiations starting in late March. 

CWA wants a seven-hour work day 
for about 150,000 workers and a six- 
hour day for a smaller group of night 
operators; starting pay of at least $1.25 
an hour (Bell rates now range upwards 


from $1.10 or $1.15, but some ing 
pendent companies have a 65¢ stat 
rate) and a shortened wage progresgig 
schedule; the “reasonable” raise, gig 
no figure set; elimination of geography 
pay differentials; company-paid hospits 
and health-insurance coverage; INCTeagel 
pensions, and changes in jOb-tranghe 
iules. 

According to Joseph Beime, QWy 
president, a 30-hour or 35-hour weg 
would be a “partial answer” to 
lems posed by automation in the 
dustry. 

* 


New wage drives are scheduled fy 
major railroads, with engineers, locom 
tive firemen and enginemen, and om. 
ductors already on record with demand 

The latest, last week, called for ; 
flat 224% pay boost for engineers rep 
resented by the Brotherhood of Low 
motive Engineers. The _percentag 
amount is needed, according to BLE 
to restore the ‘differential for skill” hy 
tween the pay of engineers oe 
firemen (BW-—Jun.26’54,p120). Th 
brotherhood claims that its tradition; 
differential has been cut, year by yex 
by carriers giving the same centspe 
hour raises to all operating crewmen 
the last an arbitrators’ award of 5¢ a 
hour in August, 1954. 

Meanwhile, the Brotherhood of le 
comotive Firemen & Enginemen ha 
demanded raises from $13.84 to $I 
a day for firemen, and from $15.72 t 
$20 a day for enginemen, and increase 
ranging from 28¢ an hour to 32¢ a 
hour for BLF&E members in yard anc 
hosteling service. In addition, it is at 
ing a 40-hour work week for member 
in yard service—to provide jobs for pat 
of the 20,000 BLF&E members who 
the brotherhood says, are now unem 
ployed. 

A third major operating group, th 
Order of Railway Conductors, is set 
ing wage rates based on the weight 
wheels of locomotives pulling trains 
the basis on which engineers are nov 
paid. The demand is before a pres 
dential fact-finding board, which hear 
carriers argue that (1) pay boosts at 
“unjustified . . . while profits are sti 
falling,” and (2) pattern settlements, 
which ORC has shared, are “nec 
sary and inevitable” in the railroad it 
dustry—all crafts must be treated alt 
to avoid “intense rivalry” between the 
brotherhoods over economic gains. 

Six other unions representing 35); 
000 railroad shop workers announce? 
recently that the guaranteed annui 
wage will be their No. 1 goal in bat 
gaining this year (BW-Feb.12» 
pl42). 
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FEDERATION LEADERS A. J. Hay 


~~ 2s ne i I oe ee eee 
es of the Machinists (left), Secy.-Tres. William 
Schnitzler (standing), Pres. George Meany, and Matthew Woll study strategy as .. . 


AFL Eves Welfare Funds 





Executive council outlines program to guard against 
abuses. Unions will be asked to adopt it—with penalties 
possible if racketeering continues. 


Merger talks between AFL and CIO 
ied the national spotlight during the 
lederation’s midwinter executive coun- 
cil meeting in Miami Beach—but it did 
not crowd out other important business 
on the agenda. AFL’s policy-makers 
pent a busy two wecks, climaxing 
their meeting with what is—for AFL— 
a strong program to guarantee the 
honest administration of welfare funds. 

The Federation’s 1954 convention 
xt in motion plans for policing funds, 
pured on by national revelations of 
comuption and inept administration. 
The new executive council action, the 
most specific yet, came in the wake 
of further disclosures of union welfare 
rackets in the New York area. 

“Report Later—The program approved 
y the council for further study by a 
“watchdog” committee calls for: 

*A ban on fees or salaries to full- 
ime union officers for “administering” 
i union welfare fund. 

_.*A ban against “compromising 
tts” between union officials and insur- 
ace companies, brokers, consultants, 
others doing business with a fund. 
_ *The prosecution of fund trustees 
‘cud to have received illegal or im- 
proper payments in connection with 
‘elare fund operations—no matter 
vhether they are labor trustees, man- 
‘ment trustees, or neutral parties. 

*Annual or semiannual inde- 
yndent audits of welfare funds, with 
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the reports available to any interested 
party, and with detailed accounts sub- 
mitted annually to all union members. 

e The awarding of insurance con- 
tracts through competitive bidding, if 
commercial insurors are used. 

¢ A ban on the investment of wel- 
fare fund reserves in the business of 
any contributing employer, fund trustee, 
oi bank or insurance company. 

This program is similar in major re- 
spects to that proposed by the New 
York State Insurance Dept. in a report 
now in the hands of Gov. Averell Harri- 
man (BW-—Jan.8’55,p52). And it par- 
allels the recommendations made late 
last year by CIO’s Ethical Practices 
Committee—a point lent importance by 
AFL-CIO merger plans. 
¢ Government—The plan stresses that 
union democracy should not be jeop- 
ardized by federal or state laws regulat- 
ing welfare funds, but it agrees that: 

¢ States should develop codes, 
such as that proposed in New York, to 
control commission and fee payments 
to insurance agents or brokers. 

¢ The Internal Revenue Service 
should refuse to allow employers to 
claim tax deductions for welfare fund 
contributions unless full reports on the 
operation of the funds are filed with the 
government. 

The “watchdog” group headed by 
David Dubinsky, president of the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 






Union, will complete its preliminary 
work by May. If the executive council 
approves the program at its next meet- 
ing, it will be recommended to all 
AFL affiliates, as Federation policy. 

¢ Autonomy—Traditionally, AFL has 
kept hands off the internal affairs of 
afhliated unions. It still regards each 
as fully autonomous. Hence, it cannot 
force any international to do what it 
suggests: Amend its constitution to in- 
corporate the AFL program in it—to 
make possible an effective control over 
funds of local unions. 

However, in the last two years the 
Federation has introduced a new factor 
into this past hands-off policy. This 
was first used when AFL ousted the 
discredited International Longshore- 
men’s Assn. on charges of racketeering 
and corruption. It was cited again, two 
weeks ago, when the executive council 
warned the Meat Cutters & Butcher 
Workmen that it will risk expulsion if 
it goes through with plans to take in 
the leftwing Fur & Leather Workers 
despite AFL policy against offering 
“haven for any Communist-controlled 
organization” (BW —Feb.12’55,p144). 

The position the council took in 
ousting ILA and warning the Meat 
Cutters is just as applicable in cases 
where unions fail to clean up welfare 
fund abuses. The council simply noted 
that an autonomous union has every 
right to conduct its own affairs as it 
chooses—but that AFL also has the 
right to sever its “voluntary associa- 
tion” with any union that violates basic 
AFL policy. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Merger of the Oil Workers Interna- 
tional Union and Gas, Coke & Chemi- 
cal Workers (both CIO) is expected to 
be consummated next week at a joint 
convention in Cleveland, with CIO 
Pres. Walter Reuther presiding. Because 
of the high interest in AFL-CIO merger 
(page 102), close attention will be given 
details of the OWIU-GC&CW con- 
solidation, which involves—on a small 
scale—a similar problem of adopting a 
constitution for two groups with basic 
structural differences. 


e 
David H. Stowe, Washington, one-time 
administrative aide to President Tru- 
man, is the new arbitrator of jurisdic- 
tional disputes inside CIO, succeeding 
Nathan Feinsinger, who resigned. 

. 
American Enka Corp. employees in 
Morristown, Tenn., last week rejected 
representation by the Textile Workers 
Union of America (CIO), 607 to 518. 
Two years ago, TWUA lost by 581 to 
397, and in 1952 AFL’s textile union 
took a 547 to 432 setback. 
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NEW PLANT at Mattoon, IIL, is being 
pushed by Cordes Snyder, above right, as. . 
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OLD TOWN, Nunda, N. Y., prepares to TELLS Blaw-Knox workers at Nunda about the closing 15 months in advance. 
Workers, many of them oldtimers, appreciate word. Then Snyder... 


lose plant. To ease blow, Snyder. . . 


How a Company Can Gracefully 


A year from now, Blaw-Knox Co. is 
going to shut down a paving equipment 
plant in upstate New York and move its 
work to a new plant in the Midwest. 

The decision to move was a cold bus- 
mess proposition, but Pres. W. Cordes 
Snyder, Jr. (cover and above) is trying 
to carry it out in a way that will leave 
nothing but goodwill behind in Nunda, 
the village near Rochester that’s losing 
its only industry. 

In the touchy process of leaving town 
gracefully, Blaw-Knox has progressed 
about halfway. It has won its Nunda 
workers over to appreciation of the 
breaks they are getting; the community 
itself is not resentful, but it’s still not 
reconciled to the change. 

The Blaw-Knox approach: 

¢ Breaking the news 15 months in 
advance of the move. 

¢ Spelling out a plan for easing the 
impact on the Nunda workers—liberal 
severance pay, first chance at jobs in the 
new Mattoon (IIl.) plant. 
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¢ Working actively with state and 
local officials to ease the impact on the 
community. 
¢ Problem Widespread—Shutting down 
an uneconomical plant without running 
into resentment and active opposition 
is a problem more and more managers 
are facing these days. All over the 
country, marginal operations—their eco- 
nomic value artificially maintained dur- 
ing the postwar boom and the Korea 
buildup—are reaching the end of the 
road. Management is caught between 
(1) economic necessity and (2) its obli- 
gations to the community. 

Some companies, like Blaw-Knox, 
have harmonized the two considerations 
rather successfully (BW—Jul.31’54,p70). 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., for exam- 
ple, is leaving Sunbury, Pa., without 
acrimony (BW-—Jul.24’54,p139). But 
other companies have run into a storm 
that has done them no good. 

In New England, for instance, there 
is almost always a running fight among 


management, unions, and local officials 
over each decision to shut down a mill. 
Right now, the Maine legislature is con 
sidering bills aimed at preventing Bates 
Mfg. Co. or Consolidated Textile Co. 
Inc., which is buying a majority stock 
interest, from ever moving operations 
out of the state. And then there was the 
classic battle over keeping the Follans- 
bee Steel Corp. mill in West Virginia 
which ended up in the courts (BW- 
Dec.11’54,p26). 
e When You’ve Got to Go-—Still, there 
are good business reasons for the shut 
downs. Freight charges and marketing 
strategy more than ever dictate plant 
location. New products and new meth- 
ods continually outmode the old. Mam 
older plants are relatively costly and m- 
efficient. Products that used to be made 
by job-shop methods are now assembly- 
line items, and the advantage 1s with 
modem, straight-line processing plants. 
Increasingly, too, manufacturers are 
being wooed by areas that offer power 
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HELPS Mayor Kenneth R. Willard (left) and other townsmen to plan for new indus- 


try to replace Blaw-Knox. Snyder sees it as an example of . . . 


et Out of Town 


ful inducements to lure new plants, in- 
cluding tax-free sites in exchange for 

5 
payrolls, 


|. Blaw-Knox Strategy 


All these factors and more were shap- 
ing management opinion at Blaw-Knox 
in the last couple of years. The com- 
pany had problems as many-sided as its 
line of capital goods products: construc- 
tion and process machinery, steel mill 
¢quipment, castings, and _ fabricated 
products. 

One of the more pressing problems 
was what to do about the paving equip- 
ment line. B-K has broadened its high- 
Way Construction line by expansion and 
by acquisitions and, with Pres. Eisen- 
hower's highway program, it can see 
even bigger business ahead. However, 
BK’s operations run to fairly high costs. 
Road-paving equipment is being built 
in three plants: Nunda; Blawknox, Pa., 
near Pittsburgh; Elyria, Ohio. The 
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Blawknox plant is overcrowded, the 
Nunda plant old and small. 
¢ Making a Decision—Blaw-Knox de- 
cided that manufacture of road-paving 
equipment must be consolidated in one 
efficient, well-situated plant. 

The company got the financing—a 
$15-million bank loan—and found the 
most attractive site for the new plant— 
at Mattoon. Then came the question 
of what to do about the people who 
were working on paving machincry at 
Nunda, Blawknox, and Elyria. 

It turned out that the last two were 
simple to work out. The 75 workers 
on the paving equipment line at Blaw- 
knox could be absorbed in the five re- 
maining product lines there. The 70 
workers affected at Elyria can be used 
in whatever operations will continue 
there, as a development shop or as a 
maker of components for other B-K 
products. 

The Nunda plant was a different mat- 
ter. In 1948, B-K had bought The 


Blueprint for Industrial Expansion 


LEASE 


your machinery 
and equipment 


Leading industrial economists are re- 
versing a traditional concept of business 
management. Today they recommend 
the leasing of industrial machinery and 
equipment ; while purchasing real prop- 
erty outright. 

To meet this new concept, Boothe Leas- 
ing Corporation offers you a national 
leasing service whereby you contract 
for the equipment you need. BLC pur- 
chases it for you, from your supplier, 
at an established price, and places it in 
your plant on flexible terms written to 
meet your specific requirements. 


the Advantages 
of BLC Lease Plans 


Free working capital for more profit- 
able employment. 


Permit expansion of plant capacity 
without change in capital structure. 

Put new machinery and equipment to 
work on a pay-its-way basis. 

Permit a cleaner balance sheet position. 


Permit allocation of equipment costs to 
specific production contracts. 


For full information, write, wire 
or telephone: 
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465 California St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
SUtter 1-6409 
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er can save time and 
labor with a Dyken machine 
if you roll lengths of 


SCREENING e LAMINATED PAPER 
TEXTILES © ROOFING e RUGS 
e WALLPAPER ¢« CARPETING 
PLASTIC e RUBBER e LEATHER 
FELT © LINOLEUM e¢ CANVAS 

CORK ¢ PADDING « OILCLOTH 

BURLAP © INSULATION 
and other pliable materials! 


ONLY A DYKEN Rolling Machine 
will roll (or roll and paper-wrap) 
lengths of flexible material . . . with- 
out requiring center cores, starting bars 
or mandrels, Automatic starting. 
Push-button control permits using 
unskilled operators. Compact rolls 
save storage and shipping space. 
Standard machine models available 
for all material widths and lengths. 
Fully patented. 
WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE 
DETAILS —Describe your problem fully 
for recommendations by our engineers. 
No obligation. 


DYKE 












MFG. CO., Inc. 


732 Indiana Ave. 
West Bend, Wis. 









ATTENTION 
cigar 
smokers 


@ FREE .... Illustrated folder and 
factory price list finest quality 
Clear Havana cigars ranging in 
price 6 to 25 cents . . . shipped 
factory fresh to you or your friends 
and business contacts by world’s 
oldest and largest Clear Havana 
mail order house. Complete satis- 
faction guaranteed. 








J. W. ROBERTS & SON 
Number 3 . . . Roberts City 
TAMPA .. . FLORIDA 








BUSINESS PLANES FOR SALE 
Mr. Business Man: Do you know that you can own 
a modern business plane at a fraction of the cost 
of a new one? 
Twin Engine Beech DI8S from $29,800 
Grumman Widgeon Amphibian from $16,000 
Grumman Goose Amphibian exceptional $65,000 


Wr _ wire or phone us your ee 
RLIN + SERVICE, | 
2001 Wyoming Ave., Fort, Pa. Butter 7-4002 














WHEN BUSINESS MEN WANT BUSINESS 
NEWS THEY TURN TO BUSINESS WEEK 
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Foote Co., Inc., and its cramped, old 
plant. Snyder and his aides saw no way 
to integrate this factory into the com- 
pany’s new and tighter manufacturing 
sctup. Yet the old Foote plant is Nun- 
da’s principal emplover. Its 204 work- 
crs amount to 80% of all industrial 
emplovees in the localitv—the only other 
plants are a dairy and a small casket 
factory. 

¢ The Human Side—Moreover, Nunda 
isn’t near enough to Rochester to be 
part of a major metropolitan labor mar- 
ket, as are both Blawknox (Pittsburgh) 
and Elvria (Cleveland-Lorain). It is a 
trading center of around 1,300 people 
in a farming area of about 10,000. 
Fully 70% of B-K’s emplovees at 
Nunda are homeowners; 26% had been 
with the plant for +0 years or more. 

As the absentee owner of such a 
plant for a mere six years, B-K could 
expect to be regarded with suspicion by 
such a community. Its decision to quit 
the plant could really set the hornets 
to buzzing. 


What Happened 


The decision to leave Nunda, says 
Snyder, was “pure economics.’ 

“We had to cut costs,” he says, “and 
this was one of the wavs we had to 
do it.” 

The decision to soften the blow as 
much as possible, even at considerable 
expense to the company, was regarded 
as smart public relations. 

“There are good people involved,” 
savs Snyder, “and we didn’t choose to 
cut them off flatly, with a minimum of 
notice.” Snyder recalls that he grew 
up in a central Pennsylvania coal town, 
where mine owners periodically did just 
that. He didn’t like the memorv of the 
ill-feeling that such tactics aroused. 

e Expert Advice—B-K management was 
deep in reshuffling organization and 
physical plant, and it lacked experience 
in the kind of public relations problem 
that was coming up at Nunda. So Sny- 
der called upon M. K. Mellott Co., 

Pittsburgh and New York management 
and public relations counsel, for advice. 
Mellott has worked with B-K for 21 
vears, under three company administra- 
tions. 

The Mellott organization prepared a 
detailed study of ever phase of the 
Nunda affair. It laid out a timetable 
for announcing the Nunda departure 
and the new plant at Mattoon, to be 
opened next January. The program was 
pointed primarily at the community re- 
lations problem at Nunda, but it was 
broad enough to cover public relations, 
customer relations, and emplovee rela- 
tions. 
¢ Breaking the News—As a result of 
this planning, Snyder visited Nunda last 
Oct. 21. He spent the morning in 
briefing officials of the division on the 





removal decision and the program fy 
softening the blow. He also talked vig, 
town officials and businessmen. The 
he met plant employees and told they 
the news. 
Snvder was careful to ani 1ounce Sp. 
cific details of the company’s plan 
¢ B-K would get the help of th 
New York Commerce Dept. and Stat 


] 


Chamber of Commerce in finding a Ie. 


placement industry. At the company’ 
expense, a four-page, two-color ill 
trated brochure iS. been printed t 
describe the Nunda facilities 

e B-K pledged itself to Cooperate 


fully with the state agencies and with 


prospective buyers, by freely showing 
the plant and releasing supervisors 


other employees for interviews by such 
people. 
e The company assured Nunda em. 
plovees of a chance at jobs in Mattoop 
e It set forth a liberal s severance par 
plan for employees who stay on until 
the closing and who don’t want to move 
to Mattoon. 
On the following day, B-K ran a full 
page ad in the Nunda News, telling the 


reasons for the move, the program for 


closing down the plant, and the pla 
for finding a On that day 
also, each employee received at home 
letter from Snyder containing the same 
information. 

e More Visits—A couple of weeks later, 
Snvder revisited Nunda to address the 
plant’s 25-vear club. He made another 
strong point: Work loads will not dwin- 
dle until near closing time. Theres 
plentv of work, he said, to keep the 
plant producing at a high level until 
machinery starts moving to Mattoon, 
late next fall. This, plus the severance 
pay program, assured the town of a 
firm economic footing for at least 15 
months. 

In this interval, B-K is confident, a 
replacement employer can be found. It 
also complicates the replacement proc 
ess a bit, since another company mal 
not want ¥ wait that long to get pos 
session of a new plant 

Snyder mz ei another visit to Nunda 
a couple of weeks ago to talk with the 
mayor (picture, page 111), SUPETVISOLS, 
and the rank- and file 


Why Bother? 


In discussing B-K’s motives for han- 
dling the Nunda closing in this open 
fashion, Snyder freel concedes that it 
would probably have —_ possible to 
keep the move a secret at least until the 
machinery began to p shipped out, 
three months ” before closing. But he 
sees reasons to justify the early disclo 
sure and the extra expense that B-K is 
undertaking. 

Some of these reasons are tangible, 
others intangible. They all add up to 
goodwill, not only at Nunda but 2 


successor. 
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other places where the company still has 
to do business. 

+ Workers, Dealers—Snyder puts a dol- 
rs-and-cents value on the morale of 
workers. If the word had leaked out at 
Nunda during the coming vear, produc- 
tion would have suffered measurably. 
Disgruntled emplovees would not put 
their best efforts into the production 
ine, and this would hurt at the time 
orders would be high, as B-K reads the 
market. 

The goodwill of dealers, too, ranks 
high among B-K’s considerations. They 
appreciate fair treatment of a com- 
munity such as Nunda, Snyder says, and 
assume they can expect the same kind 
of treatment in their own dealings with 
the company. Even if community good- 
will in a plant town isn’t a tangible as- 
set, solid dealer support is. 
¢ The Public—Snyder is also concerned 
over the public standing of B-K. The 
company isn’t known to the general 
public for a specific product as many 
others are, but it’s big and growing, with 
national sales at more than $100- 
million a vear. 

Ever since he became president in 
1951, Snyder has been trying to or- 
ganize the company’s hodge-podge of 
products into a pattern that wili be 
recognizable to the public. 

Having spent so much time and ef- 
fort on this program, Snyder figures B-K 
would be losing ground by simplv clos- 
ing the doors at Nunda, posting a no- 
tice, and walking callously away. 

* The New Community—As important 
as any other factor is the value of good- 
will at Mattoon. In that city, B-K is 
spending millions of dollars on a new 
plant, is counting on high morale of 
workers and efficiency in production. 
By leaving Nunda on amicable terms, 
Snyder feels, B-K is showing Mattoon, 
too, its corporate character. By leaving 
otherwise, B-K could start Mattoon 
wondering if it might be the next plant 
city to suffer. And start other B-K 
towns wondering, too. 

Besides, B-K wants its experienced 
employees to take advantage of open- 
ings at Mattoon. 

“You could go into Mattoon with a 
wholly green, half-hearted labor force,” 
remarks Snyder, “or you could go in 
there with some skilled people from 
Nunda, Blawknox, and Elyria, and re- 
cuit a strong, enthusiastic group at 
Mattoon. Our manufacturing costs at 
Mattoon will be lower because we did 
it the way we did.” 

This point was one of Snyder’s 
strongest in selling the board of direc- 
tors on the paving equipment shuffle— 
_ ryt Nunda down easy. 

ommunity—So far, the 
company’s program has been received 
better by the employees at Nunda than 
by the community at large. The work 
force is noticeably appreciative and re- 
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alistic; the community still seems to be 
hoping that something will change 
B-K’s mind. 

As a community, Nunda is feeling a 
bit desperate. In the past couple of 
vears, three big companies have closed 
plants—on short notice—in places not 
far from Nunda. Businessmen of the 
town agree that something must be 
done, but they aren’t sure just what. 
One group talks of raising a $100,000 
fund to take over the B-K plant. 

Snyder is determined to do every- 
thing possible to line up a replacement 
by the time B-K leaves. That involves 
angles such as the selling price for the 
plant. B-K doesn’t figure on giving the 
plant away, nor will it set a price so 
high that it scares prospects away. 

“This plant,” Snyder says, “is just 
exactly what somebody needs. The only 
problem is finding that somebody.” 

All year, therefore, B-K managers ev- 
erywhere—and particularly at the Buflo- 
vak Div. in Buffalo—are asked to look 
for something more than orders for B-K 
products. They'll also be seeking a 
manufacturer whose market and man- 
power needs match what Nunda has to 
offer. 


Big Textile Merger 
Just About Completed 


This week, finishing touches were 
being put on a merger of three major 
textile companies. The merger, which 
turns on an exchange of stock, forms a 
corporation named Textron American, 
Inc. (BW—Dec.4’54,p84). 

Stockholders of Textron, Inc., Amer- 
ican Woolen Co., and Robbins Mills, 
Inc., have approved consolidation of 
their companies. Their action brings to 
fruition an idea engineered throughout 
by Royal Little, Textron chairman. He 
is scheduled to become chairman of the 
new company. Other officers: Robert L. 
Huffines, Jr., president; and Joseph B. 
Ely, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 

Hard times in textiles forced the 
merger after months of financial and 
legal bickering. Now, Little says Tex- 
tron American should be able to reach 
$300-million in sales by 1956. This 
would make it one of the industry’s 
leaders. 

Actually, if Little’s plans pan out, 
about half those sales will be in non- 
textile lines. 

Little says the new company will 
have about $20-million available for di- 
versification—most of it from the cash 
American Woolen held in its till. He 
hopes to use some old textile mills for 
non-textile operations, sell others. He is 
preparing to buy companies in the near 
future to put in Textron American’s 
tent. 
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There’s always something 
new in packaging! This 
year the emphasis is on 
competitive selling — the 
impulse package, the auto- 
matic technique to’ reduce 
costs, the new material 
that boosts sales, in- 
creases efficiency of 
packaging, packing and 
shipping consumer and 
industrial goods! 






> 


You'll see nearly 400 lead- 
ing exhibitors. You’ll be 
able to compare thousands 
of materials, machines, 
equipment and supplies 
all in one place at the 
largest National Packag- 
ing Exposition in history. 





\ WRITE FOR TICKETS 
‘TODAY! 


Address American Management 
Association, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. for complete information 
about the Exposition and the concur- 
rent National Packaging Conference. 
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Striking new school shows how to 


Learn about your business from, 


ee 





Why Honeywell Customized Temperature 


Control is a “must” in modern buildings 


Providing modern comfort in a genuinely modern 
building presents no real difficulty if you approach 
your problem with genuinely modern control 
thinking —Honeywell Customized Temperature 
Control. 


Take the case of the Cumberland Valley Joint 
High School, the Pennsylvania school that was 
picked as one of the twelve best designed and 
engineered schools in the U.S. last year. 


Strategically placed Honeywell thermostats (see 
floor plan) compensate for every possible occu- 
pancy, exposure and use comfort factor. In doing 
so, they help make students more alert —and make 
possible better learning. 


The techniques used in the Cumberland school 
can help you provide the Indoor Weather required 
for your facilities—for a Honeywell Customized 
Temperature Control installation is designed to 
fit the needs of the building and its occupants. This 
applies not only to heating and cooling, ven- 
tilating and humidity control, but to industrial 
control as well. 


Only Honeywell can provide true ‘‘customized” 
control. Because only Honeywell manufactures 
all three types of controls —electronic, pneumatic 
and electric. 





Exposure and occupancy comfort factors are the big contr 
problems in classrooms where the aim is to keep children atten. 
tive. The generous use of glass makes the heating load van 
greatly because solar radiation varies. How many students are ins 
room—and this varies, too—is quite important in determining 
the heating load. But with a thermostat in each classroom, control 
is precise—and students and teachers are always alert. 











The “use” factor is the biggest problem in locker rooms. The 
heating-ventilating load shifts abruptly with the in-rush of est 
of students. Thermostats easily meet this problem here, as wel 
as variants of the “use” problem found in the school’s gy™ 
auditorium and cafeteria. 
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For comfortable, more productive 
temperature in new or existing buildings 
—of any size —specify Honeywell 
Customized Temperature Control 


Whether it’s a school, office, motel, hospital, 
factory—any building of any size—new or ex- 
isting, Honeywell Customized Temperature 
Control can help meet your heating, venti- 
lating, air conditioning and industrial control 
problems. 

You will enjoy more comfort and efficiency, 
and you'll save fuel, too. 

For full facts on Honeywell Customized 
Temperature Control, and the economical 
Honeywell Periodic Maintenance Plan, call 
your architect, engineer or local Honeywell 
office. Or write Honeywell, Dept. BW-2-26; 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 
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rchitect: Edmund George Good, Jr.; 
Engineer: Charles F. Johnson; 
Heating Contractor: R. E. Wolfe. 
















Gilmore B. Seavers, supervising principal, 














Cumberland Valley Joint High School, says: 


“It is our point of view that the thermal 
environment of a modern secondary school 
is a major factor in the interest of health, 
happiness and alertness of students and that 
the adequate and efficient contro! of a modern 
heating and ventilating system is therefore 
essential. Honeywell Customized Temperature 
Control has our sincere endorsement.” 





Honeywell 
Customized Temperature Control 


H 112 offices across the nation 
‘BONEYWELL 





















































Are you 
Building ? 
Remodeling ? 


are 
engineered 


SAVE 
costs 


e HEATING 
e COOLING 


Slectlile ‘omnis 


DOUBLE WINDOW UNITS 


Are of extruded aluminum engineered 
to meet the special problems of pro- 
tection from heat, cold, dust and noise, 
yet provide any needed amount of 
ventilation by adjustment of the sash. 
Windows are cleaned from inside, 
sash are self storing. No painting or 
puttying for a lifetime of use. Avail- 
able in double horizontal sliding; 
double, double hung and matching 
picture windows. 
Widely used in: 


homes e apartments ¢ hospitals 
e office buildings e dormitories 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE 
DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE On 








AMERICA'S” “res WINDOW 
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513 NEW WALDEN AVE. BUFFALO 25.N.Y 
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Survey indicating professional men in industry feg| 
“frustrated” and “bitter” poses management problem. 


University of Chicago researchers, 
taking a look at professional men in in- 
dustry to see how they feel about their 
jobs, have come up with results that 
may cause some soul-searching on the 
part of management. 

You can see why from this sentence 
in a current report of the survey: “The 
technical experts, engineers, and other 
professionals in industry seem to be far 
more frustrated than satisfied.” Their 
dissatisfaction took the form of more 
than a few pot shots at the manage- 
ment in their replies to the survey, and 
“a tendency to strike out almost indis- 
criminately at all aspects of the work 
environment.” 

The attitude of the professionals, the 
probers found, is only slightly more 
favorable than that of production work- 
ers and factory labor—about the same as 
routine office employees. It shows less 
satisfaction than that of skilled workers, 
foremen, salesmen, or management. 
¢ Better Incentives—So often did the 
word “frustrated’”’ appear in describing 
the professional’s attitude that the uni- 
versity’s Industrial Relations Center has 
already begun wrestling with the prob- 
lem of what industry can do about it. 
Right now, it is working up an attitude 
questionnaire specifically for profes- 
sional employees. And researchers have 
started personal interviews to get a 
closer look. 

By these means, they hope to find 
improved methods for leading and 
motivating professional personnel, for 
selecting and training them, and for 
giving them recognition and reward. 
¢ Conflict—The “negative” attitude of 
the professionals came out of a sample 
covering 587 professional employees in 
19 working groups, culled from thou- 
sands of attitude survey returns during 
the past year from all segments of in- 
dustry. This was the first in a series of 
occupational studies by the research 
group. The results so far are described 
in an article in the January issue of the 
Journal of Business published by the 
university’s School of Business (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press). 

Authors David G. Moore, associate 
professor of business administration, 
and Richard Renck, research associate, 
put down the professional employees’ 
sense of frustration to this: a conflict 
between their expectations and what 
they find industry actually offers them. 

You might expect, says Moore, that 
the nation’s technical “brains,” with 
what amounts to a ‘key position in 
society, would get more than average 


satisfaction. Instead, the evidence 
veals “bitterness and sarcasm.” 

¢ Questions—The attitude question. 
naire sent to the professionals is q 
“rather typical” one, Moore says. It’s 
known as the “Employee Inventory.” 
Each group surveyed is asked to agree 
disagree, or express indecision on 78 
statements covering most aspects of 
work. 

These statements run something like 
this: ““This company operates efficienth 
and smoothly.” “Management really 
knows its job.” “I have plenty of op. 
portunity to use my skills and ability 
in my work.” “My supervisor watches 
everything I do; he’s always breathing 
down my neck.” ‘ 
e Misunderstanding—The survey an. 
swers pointed up one possible source of 
friction between management and pro- 
fessionals. The professional men 
emerged as _ job-oriented—“concemed 
primarily with competent performance 
in the chosen field.” This contrasted 
with general management, which takes 
pride in “integrative skills” and in its 
ability to move freely in many fields. 

Management sees the specialist as 
“over-elaborating the obvious,” while 
the professional often feels management 
doesn’t know what it’s doing. This 
can lead to misunderstanding. The en- 
gineer or scientist may consider his own 
interests as more fundamental than 
management’s concern with marketing 
and promotion aspects of a new idea. 
¢ Comments—The professionals’ ani- 
mus against management came out 


in some of their comments. 
“Management does not know 
how to deal with personnel,” one wrote. 


“Academic degrees are all-important. 
Ability counts little. For my boss | 
have only contempt Good Mon- 


day-morning quarterback . . . inade- 
quate knowledge of our field of work. 


And others: 

“Research department is a disorgan- 
ized group working inefficiently at a 
few good programs many of which 
are improperly planned.” 

“Too much discrimination in expense 
accounts, promotions, and social status. 

“Morale in company is extremely 
low. Seems to be distrust of employees 
abilities and, consequently, manage 
ment is probably blamed for more than 
it is responsible for. General disinter- 
est by employees in their work . - - 
good ideas but ill-used by smamage 
ment.” 
¢ Cue—From 
Renck conclude 


Moore and 


all this 
ruefully 


somewhat 
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that “professionals are undoubtedly a 
jificult group to supervise.” 
A possible key to the situation 
med up in reports from two opposing 
soups. The researchers found two 
cases where the trend was completely 
contrary to the general tone; both of 
these were successful research teams 
hat developed promising new prod- 
ucts for their companies. At the other 
extreme, the most demoralized group 
yas one Whose ideas had not gained 
acceptance. ; a 

“Successful professional groups,’ say 
Moore and Renck, “apparently have 
alized their status needs” through 
recognition and acceptance by higher 
management levels. 

+ Differences—The survey also turned 
yp differences between the natural 
«ientists—mostly chemists and _physi- 
csts-and the engineers. Among the 
gientists there is more satisfaction 
vith job demands, status, and working 
conditions (understandable, Moore 
found, because of “‘modern, air-condi- 
tioned laboratories . . . settings often 
reminiscent of the college campus’’). 
The engineers—“‘often crowded into 
open offices with no privacy or recogni- 
tion of status or position in the com- 
pany”—are less satisfied. 

The scientists, however, are critical 
of administration. Being ‘“‘carecr- 
oriented rather than company-oriented,” 
they generally get their satisfaction from 
the job. They identify their future 
with the profession rather than the com- 
pany—and so are especially critical of 
the latter. 

The engineers don’t feel quite so 
strongly about the career aspect, and 
sem .more secure than the natural 
scientists. Where the latter sense an 
uncertain feeling among management 
about the need for research, the engi- 
neers have a stronger sense of belong- 
ing—“although many are not sure what 
their role in the organization is.” 

But in acceptance of working condi- 
tions, the engineers stood only slightly 
above 35% in a scale based on replies 
of all employee groups surveyed on the 
question. 

The engineers leveled both barrels 
when it came to replies on effectiveness 
of administration; they were in the 
lowest 15% of employees on this. 

“They view the organization as con- 
fused and ill-conceived,” Moore says. 
“They view management as confused 
and ill-advised.” 

Some of this might be because they 
ae trained analysts who tend to look 
for what is wrong rather than for what 
S right. But the feeling of frustration 
comes out in a reply such as this: 

I can tell you why the engineers 
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when your 






ask about 


product 
appearance... 


Show them the smoothly rounded contours of 
a Hackney Deep Drawn Part. Explain that the 
deep drawing process produces extra smooth 
surfaces—that minimum seam area results 
from this type of design. 

These are some of the attractive features 
which other manufacturers have been able to 
design into their products by replacing a cast, 
forged or welded pipe part with a Hackney 
Deep Drawn Shape or Shell. If you are 
redesigning for better appearance, these 
Hackney features may help you. 


In addition, Hackney Parts may increase product value 
through one or more of the following advantages: 


Lower unit cost 
Greater strength—Extra durability 
Lower over-ali weight—Closer tolerances 
In sizes from one quart up to 150 gallons. 


Write today for additional information. 


PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY 
Manufacturer of Hackney Products 


1493 S. 66th St., Milwaukee 14 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., Room 2097, New York 17 
207 Hanna Bidg., Cleveland 15 
936 W. Peachtree St., N. W., Room 115, Atlanta 3 
208 S. LaSalle St., Room 789, Chicago 4 
555 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 17 
18 W. 43rd St., Room 12, Kansas City 11, Mo. 


DOWNINGTOWN IRON WORKS, INC., DIVISION 
137 Wallace Ave., Downingtown, Pennsylvania 


CONTAINERS AND PRESSURE VESSELS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 
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An untearable paper is only one 
of more than 600 different kinds 
of paper made in the Riegel 
mills. ..many with technical 
properties that would surprise 
you. Perhaps one of these Riegel 
grades can help you. If not, we 
can probably create a new 
paper ..."tailor made" to your 
most exacting requirements. 
Write to Riegel Paper Corpora- 
tion, P.O. Box 250, New York 16. 








around here don’t have high morale. 
This company takes great pride in its 
engineering and technological achieve- 
ments if you can believe the ads. But 
I also know that the executive vice- 
president has been heard to say on 
many occasions, ‘you can hire technical 
brains a dime a dozen.’” 

¢ Method—The Chicago attitude ques- 
tionnaire was first developed in 1951. 
It is usually given to employees on a 
group basis when management requests 
a study. Sometimes the blunt answers 
get a shock reaction—some red faces— 
from management—though, says Moore, 
it’s generally known that professional 
employees “are not the happiest.” 

Then there are usually conferences 
at various management levels, and over 
a year or two steps are taken to work 
out the problem. 

That will be the next step on the 
professional survey—an attempt to find 
out just why professional employees 
are dissatisfied and to work out a solu- 
tion. 


Railroad Pipeline 


Southern Pacific will in- 
stall pipelines along its right- 
of-way to move oil products 
into Arizona. 


Railroad executives do a lot of think- 
ing about the ribbon of real estate that 
flanks their tracks—the right-of-way. It 
serves as an ineffectual buffer against 
trespassers and a fertile bed for weeds 
that have to be cut. Indeed, it’s about 
the most useless appendage the roads 
have. 

In San Francisco last week directors 
of the Southern Pacific Co. decided to 
put the right-of-way to work by building 
a pipeline along 800 miles of track be- 
tween Los Angeles and El Paso. From 
both cities the pipeline will carry oil 
products—gasoline, diesel oil, jet fuel— 
into the Phoenix-Tucson area of Ari- 
zona. 
¢ Touching All Bases—This will put 
Southern Pacific into just about every 
known means of surface transportation. 
The carrier is in the trucking business 
on the Pacific coast and in the South- 
west; it’s in the piggyback business; it 
operates the Pacific Electric Ry. Co.— 
now exclusively for freight in Los An- 
geles; it operates the picturesque ferry- 
boats that link San Francisco with the 
road’s transcontinental terminal across 
the bay. 

Until World War II, it operated the 
Morgan Steamship Line between the 
Gulf and Atlantic coasts, and then gave 
up its “grandfather rights” after the 
war. 

In a meeting with the press last week, 





D. J. Russell, president of the Souther 
Pacific, noted that his pipelines y 
steal a big hunk of business from }; 
rails and trucks. But the rapid groyg 
of Phoenix and Tucson and their hg 
of refining facilities convinced him th 
sooner or later somebody would buik 
pipeline. 

e New Attitude—For the conservatiy 
sober Southern Pacific, Russell’s pipe 
line announcement was a blockbuste 
A couple of years ago, when the my 
began to extend its wholly owned P, 
cific Motor Trucking Co., some of th 
executives soft-pedaled the news, The 
weren’t too eager to have it noig 
around that their affection for the pj 
was shared by a new outlet. 

He has no commitments from , 
companies to use the pipelines, but hk 
said he polled all the majors and found 
them willing to patronize it if the mt 
is right. The Interstate Commer 
Commission has final sav on rates, 

Preliminary engineering has bee 
turned over to Bechtel Corp., an a 
perienced hand in pipeline constne 
tion. Work should get started in tim 
for completion by yearend. The projet 
is expected to cost around $30-million 
to be financed by debentures. 
¢ Fiscal Tonic?—In moving into pip 
lines, SP directors may have consid 
ered sagging revenues and profits. Both 
eased off with the end of Korean hoy 
tilities in 1953. Last vear, the road’ 
revenues declined more than 9% te 
$626-million, while net profits receded 
21% to $48.7-million 
























































MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





It’s going to be Socony Mobil Oil Co 
inc. now. Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Inc 
directors voted to change the name o 
the corporation in order to get close 
product indentification (“Mobiloil’ 
with company affairs. Stockholders ar 
to vote on the change Apr. 28. 
2 
Four-fifths of all people who work for 
a living are covered one way Or another 
now by paid sick-leave and group it 
surance, according to a National Indus 
trial Conference Board survey. The 
study shows that companies sponsor 
health plans for 80% of the work force 
2 
Lever Bros. has a new chairman and 
president. Directors elected Jervis J 
Babb, president since 1950, as chair 
man of the board and then raised Wil 
liam H. Burkhart, executive vice-prést 
dent and long-time officer, to president 
Neither has the title of chief executwe 
officer. John M. Hancock, who became 
chairman during the shakeup that fol 
lowed Charles Luckman’s regime, 5 
retiring from an active role m the 
company. 
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November, 1954—A U.S. Air Force 
B-47 Stratojet bomber, similar to the 
one being refueled at right, set a new 
military jet endurance record by fly- 
ing 21,000 miles in 47 hrs., 35 min. 
Such feats would be impossible with- 
out in-flight refueling. 


OFFICIAL U.S. AIR FORCE PHOTO 








OFFICIAL U.S. AIR FORCE PHOTO 


January, 1929—The U.S. Army Air Force crew of the Fokker 
C-2 Army Transport “Question Mark” is shown after estab- 
lishing a refueling endurance record covering 11,000 miles in 
150 hrs., 40 min. Pictured, left to right, are Sgt. Roy Hooe, 
Lt. Elwood Quesada, Lt. Harry Halverson, Capt. Ira Eaker 
and Major Carl Spaatz. 










26 YEARS OF 
PROGRESS 


in-flight 
refueling 


In 1929, the historic flight of the “Question 
Mark” focused attention on air-to-air 
refueling. Recognizing the strategic importance 
of this concept, the U.S. Air Force has 
devoted an ever-increasing effort to 

the perfection of in-flight refueling. 


At Fletcher Aviation, design and production 
engineers are currently working with the 
U.S.A.E in the development of improved 
equipment to hasten this vital step toward 
maximum global mobility. 


With its wealth of experience in design 

and manufacture, Fletcher is well qualified to 
participate in this program. The aim of the 
entire Fletcher organization is to contribute 
to the strength and security of America. 


FLETCHER 


aviation corporation 


World's largest designers & manufacturers 
of external wing tanks 


FLETCHER AIRPORT * ROSEMEAD, CALIFORNIA 
SERVICE OFFICES: DAYTON, OHIO * WASHINGTON, D.C. 
OFFSHORE AFFILIATES: OSLO, NORWAY * TOKYO, JAPAN 
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Tightening Up on Military Service 


GOVERNMENT 


Here's the outlook for the young man who has not yet been in 
uniform. Up to this time, there was some chance of wangling a 


deferment for people in the job classifications listed below. Next 
week, the Labor Dept. will cut the list in half. 





ui Agronomist 
Aircraft and engine 
mechanic 
(Air Trans. & Mfg.) 
Airplane navigator, 
commercial 
MA Airplane pilot, commercial 
[_] Airways operations 
specialist 
[_] Apprentice 


(Critical Occupations Only) 
\/) Blacksmith; hammersmith 
[_] Boilermaker 
Chemist 
Clinical psychologist 
Dentist 
[_], Die setter 
Driller, petroleum 
M Electrician, airplane 
[_] Electronic technician 
(_] Engineer draftsman, design 
[_] Engineer, marine; chiefs 
and assistants 


wal Engineer, professional 
(All Branches) 


Entomologist 
Farm operator or assistants 
[_] Foreman 


(Critical Occupations Only) - 
Geologist 
Geophysicist 

[_] Glass blower, laboratory 

apparatus 

[_] Instrument repairman 

[_] Layout man, marine 

[_] Loftsman 

[_] Machinist 


[_] Maintenance mechanic, 
industrial 





MA Occupations most likely to drop. 


[_] Mathematician 


LA Metal miner, underground, 
all-around 


[_] Metal spinner 
[_] Microbiologist 
(includes Bacteriologist) 
[-] Millwright 
[_] Model maker 
["] Molder and coremaker 
VW) Nurse, professional 
1 Oil well servicing technician 
{7 Orthopedic appliance and 
limb technician 


1 Osteopath 
[_] Parasitologist 


(Plant or Animal) 


[_] Patternmaker 

WM Pharmacologist 

MM Physician and surgeon 
[_] Physicist 

MA Physiologist 


(Plant or Animal) 


M Plant pathologist 
[_] Precision lens grinder or 


polisher 


Roller, iron and steel 
Sawsmith 
[_] Ship rigger 
[_] Shipfitter 
[_] Shipmaster, ship pilot, or 
mate 


[_] Stillman 


[_] Teacher, college and 
vocational 
(Critical Occupations Only) 


[_] Tool and die designer 
4 Tool and die maker 


Veterinarian 


@©BUSINESS WEEK 
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Ever since Korea, it has been appar 
ent that every young man would hay 
to serve his time in the Armed Fore 
—whether the program is called Unive; 
sal Military Training or something els 

Former Pres. ‘Truman asked fy 
UMT; now Pres. Eisenhower is asking 
for his own version. Right now, Eisen 
hower’s program is in the Congression, 
mill. 

There’s a long battle shaping Up over 

the President’s program. Meanwhik 
Selective Service is cutting down on the 
number of occupations (list) that noy 
win deferments for young men—as th 
U.S.’s needs for military production 
level off. With the pressure for pro 
duction off, manpower officials ar 
harder to convince that anyone need 
a deferment. 
e More Complicated—For the futur 
Congress is considering a much mor 
complicated military manpower pr 
gram. 

The Administration is calling for ex 
tension of the draft law for four year 
and enactment of a controversial pla 
to set up the first real big ready resene 
in U.S. history. 

The draft extension part breeze 
through the House earlier this month 
with only four congressmen voting 
against it. The Senate is sure to follow 
suit. But the reserve plan faces tougher 
sledding. This week, a House Armet 
Services Subcommittee was still dissect 
ing the bill, prior to consideration b 
the full committee. Its chances of pas 
ing are only 50-50 
e Similar—Tacked on to the draft, the 
new “National Reserve Plan” look 
pretty much like the original UMT pro 
posed four years ago—with some fact 
lifting. UMT went by the board when 
neither the Truman Administration nor 
its Congressional supporters pushed to 
hard. 

Truman’s UMT would have worke 
like this: All 18-year-olds automaticalh 
would have been inducted into militan 
service, with no deferments. The Eisen 
hower plan gives young men eligible 
for military service all sorts of altems 
tives. But in every case, all would stl 
have to register at 18, be subject 
call at 184. In addition, they would have 
to serve a total of eight years in actie 
duty and in reserve 
e Reserves—This plan calls for creation 
of two types of reserves: “ready, ane 
“standby.” The first would be mat 





‘litor 
up of men organized in formal mulitan 
units, drilling 48 nights a year, a 
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taining two weeks at summer camp. 
Ready reservists would be subject to 
immediate recall to active duty in case 
of a national emergency proclaimed by 
the President—Korea, for example. ‘The 
sal is to set up a ready reserve of 3-mil- 
jon men by 1959. 

The standby reserve would be made 
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yp of men who have fulfilled their ac- 
we duty and reserve training require- 
ments. Standbys could be called to 
duty only in case of war declared by 
Congress—and on a selective basis by 
local draft boards. Deferments for men 
with the occupations checked on the 
list would be easy. 

+Latitude—If the new proposal goes 
through, an 18-year-old will have several 
choices: 

e He can wait to be drafted, just 
snow. If he wants to attend college, 
he can be deferred until graduation if 
his grades are satisfactory. If he has a 
aitical job in an essential industry— 
ad his boss says he’s irreplaceable—he 
cm be deferred for at least one year, 
But occupational deferments will be 
had to get—and no matter how 
many deferments he gets, the draft 
board eventually will catch up with 
him to start his eight-year military serv- 
ce obligation. And this will begin at 
whatever age he’s inducted. 

¢He can enlist in one of the 
amed services for three-, four-, or five- 
year periods of active duty. After three 
years active duty, he would have to put 
in four years in the ready reserve, one 

year in standby reserve. Four years’ ac- 
| twe duty would require only two years 

m ready reserve, two years on standby; 
five years active duty, only three years 
on standby. 

* He can enlist in the Navy or Ma- 
tines reserve programs. Here, he would 
be called to active duty within two years 
of enlistment. While waiting for the 
all, he would have to train with the 
ady reserve. Minimum required for 
ative service would be two years, fol- 
loved by no more than four more years 
of ready reserve training. 

*He can enlist in a brand new 

UMT-ike program providing for only 
‘x months of active duty, followed by 
years’ ready reserve training. Partici- 
rm in this will be limited to 100,000 
at hrst. 

*Troublemakers—Two features in the 
senhower plan are stirring up a fuss. 
First, the proposal provides that hon- 








wuble discharges may be held up from 
iaftees who don’t show up at reserve 
tills after finishing active duty. 
nd, it makes no allowance for 
“emption of essential young scientists, 
‘gneers, and other technicians from 
tary service. 
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* Operation—I’or those who have ac- 
cepted the two-year draft as a necessary 
cvil knowing that at least it limits the 
length of required service—the new 
scheme may be a bitter pill. ‘There’s 
plenty of opposition—from women’s 
groups, unions, the clergy, and in Con- 
gress—to the proposal that draftees con- 
tinue taking up to six more years of 
regular reserve training. 

Actually, the present law says that 
draftees finishing two years of active 
duty are supposed to train for at least 
three more in the reserve. But up to 
now, this has been left on a voluntary 
basis. 

It was this rather shapeless reserve 
system, military men say, that caused 
World War II veterans who stayed in 
the reserves to be called back for Ko- 
rean duty, while many younger nonvet- 
crans remained at home. 

Because of the controversy over re- 
quired reserve training, the Eisenhower 
proposals will probably be watered down 
—if they pass at all. 

¢ Scientific Approach—There’s also a 
good chance that concessions will be 
made to the second argument against 
the program—the perennial question of 
whether scientists, engineers, and other 
highly skilled technicians should rate 
special draft treatment. 

Engineering and scientific societies 
want a board of engineers and scientists, 
responsible only to the President, set 
up to decide what essential technicians 
should be deferred. A bill authorizing 
such a board, independent of the Se- 
lective Service System, has been intro- 
duced in the House. Many business- 
men go along with this thinking. 
¢ Tougher—Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Her- 
shey, director of Selective Service, in 
the past couple of weeks was battling 
this idea while the House was consid- 
cring renewal of the draft law. As things 
stand now, only temporary deferments 
for those with essential skills are made, 
and those only by local draft boards. 
The boards are guided, but aren’t 
bound, by the Labor Dept.’s official list- 
ing of critical occupations and essen- 
tial activities. The revised list, which 
will be available shortly at local draft 
boards, indicates a tougher deferment 
policy in the future. 

Under the proposed reserve plan, 
voung men with critical occupations 
still will be subject to active military 
duty. But they will rate more favored 
treatment than others when it comes to 
required reserve training. After finishing 
active duty, they would be put in the 
standby reserve, in which no training 
is required, then as members of the 
standby reserve, they would be subject 
to call only bv local draft boards. 
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Red Tape Report 


Hoover Commission sug- 
gests ways to pare govern- 
ment’s annual $4-billion pa- 
perwork budget. 


The Hoover Commission on Govern- 
ment Reorganization reported this week 
on paper shuffling in Washington. The 
conclusion: Too much of it is too long, 
and it’s all too complicated. 

The paperwork management task 
force—on which the commission’s re- 
port to Congress is based—termed gov- 
ernment handling of paperwork hap- 
hazard and shortsighted at best. The 
result is overworked executives, wasted 
time, uninformed and confused clerical 
staffs, and enough useless information 
to fill seven Pentagons. Moreover, the 
government’s $4-billion annual paper- 
work expenditure requires 750,000 full- 
time employees to handle it. 

The report is divided into two parts: 
paperwork within government, and 
paperwork between government and in- 
dustry. The first report went to Con- 
gress with recommendations that, the 
commission says, would save taxpayers 
$250-million yearly. The second report 
is still to come. 
¢ Suggestions—In the first take, the 
commission made three major recom- 
mendations: 

e Remove the individual em- 
ployee’s earnings line used by Social 
Security Administration from employ- 
er’s quarterly federal tax return. ‘That 
would drop an estimated 184-million to 
240-million lines of information an- 
nually, and would save millions of 
dollars. 

e Give the General Services Ad- 
ministration responsibility to supervise 
the simplification and improvement of 
federal management, and transfer staff 
functions of paperwork management 
within the National Archives & Rec- 
ords Service to GSA. 

e Make a top official in each 
agency responsible for simplification 
of correspondence and agency reports. 

The paperwork report was the com- 
mission’s second report. The first—on 
Civil Service and personnel problems— 
went to Congress last week. This rec- 
ommended a 1,500- to 3,000-man ‘“‘su- 
per service,” of top administrators, paid 
above present ceilings; reduction of the 
18 Civil Service ratings to 13; exten- 
sion and strengthening of Civil Service 
examination system; and a more dis- 
tinct organization of political positions 
in the government. 
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You can use this 
recorder 


anywhere ! 





Minifon works unseen —in your pocket! 
Clearly records your words — or those of 
others — for up to 21% hours at a time. 
Takes dictation, notes, on-the-spot inter- 
views, speeches, meeting memoranda. 
Eliminates written reports for busy ex- 
ecutives! Recordings are fully control- 
lable, easy to edit or erase, re-usable—and 
may be mailed as letters. Minifon works 
on battery or AC, plays back through its 
own headphones or any radio speaker, 
has playback control for typist. Write 
for information. 


sanranncele 





world’s only POCKET SIZE recorder 


GEISS-AMERICA - Dept. L-8 
CHICAGO 45, ILLINOIS 








elmont laza 





rooms, all with bath. 
Fine restaurants. 
Sensible rates. 


“KE-CABINET” 


KEEPS KEYS SAFE, HANDY 





@ Units available in 9 sizes holding from 
0 to 400 keys. Each key has its own 
KE-TAG of durable, vulcanized fibre. 
For further information write Cushman 
& Denison Mfg. Co., Dept. B-w, 153 
West 23rd St., New York 11, N. Y. 



















help wanted 


every business man needs help — and 
needs it badly — at some time or other. 
If you have a business service that will 

e help America’s business executives — the 
readers of BUSINESS WEEK — then tell 
them through the Business Services Sec- 
tion of “Clues.” 


Just write Classified Division, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 W 42nd St, NY 18 











Alien Property 


A Tug-of-War 


A German delegation is pulling for return of qj 
the $450-million of private assets seized during World 
War Il. The Administration is trying to hold the line at 15%, 


Che spoils of war have caused trouble 
throughout history, and World War II 
was no exception. This week, secret 
talks at the State Dept. between Ger- 
man and American officials center on 
whether or not the U.S. shouid give 
back any or all of the $450-million of 
private German assets seized during 
the war under the Trading With the 
I.nemy Act. 

Rarely has an issue involving less 
than a half-billion dollars stirred up so 
much behind-the-scenes controversy in 
Washington. 

Chancellor Adenauer of West Ger- 
many repeatedly has urged Pres. Ejisen- 
hower and Secy. of State Dulles to hand 
back the assets in the interests of U.S.- 
Germany goodwill. German and Swiss 
interests that are indirectly involved 
have spent an estimated $300,000 in 
lobbving for restitution. 

On the homefront, Francis G. 
Brown, president of American Scher- 
ing Corp.—a pharmaceutical company 
seized from the Germans and sold to 
American stockholders—last year roused 
more than 11,000 stockholders to 
bombard Congress with pleas not to 
return former German property. 

Despite pressure, however, the Ad- 
ministration—headed by the man who 
10 years ago led the U.S. armies across 
the Rhine—is getting set this week to 
return a substantial chunk of the prop- 
ertv seized from the Germans during 
the war. 
¢ Hot and Heavy—Basicallv, these are 
the issues around which the controversy 
whirls: Those who favor restitution say 
it’s required by (1) our moral need to 
uphold the sanctity of private property, 
and (2) our present urgent need to 
tighten our ties with our one-time 
enemy. 

Opponents have two counter-argu- 
ments. First, why should the U.S. tax- 
paver, in effect, pay the bill of Ameri- 
cans who have legitimate claims against 
the Germans for damages growing out 
of the war? Currently, these claims 
are being met out of proceeds of sales 
of seized assets. Second, they argue, 
the seizing of such property is a legiti- 
mate form of reparation—and much less 
painful to the Germans than reparations 
taken from current German earnings. 

Behind this, however, is the real basic 
opposition: The fear of the new Ameri- 
can owners of vested German property 
—notably Schering—giving funds to 
their former German parent companies 
and present competitors. The Germans 


have come back into world chemigj 
markets with a vengeance. And U.§ 
companies that have to compete with 
them in Latin America and elsewher 
want no aid given to their burgeoning 
commercial rivals 

e Bill of Goods—During the current 
talks, the German delegation, led by 
Herman J. Abt, a shrewd financial dip 
lomat who headed the German team 
at the London debt negotiations, was 
handed a take-it-or-leave-it offer. It is ip 
the form of a draft bill, approved by the 
full Cabinet, and would do three things: 

e Pay individual German claims in 
cash or in kind up to $10,000 per 
claim. This would satisfy 90% of the 
total individual claims at a cost of 
about $50-million, to be met out of 
the remaining German assets. These 
individual claims include everything 
from private savings accounts to legacies 
and trucks full of old clothes. — 

e Return most of the thousands 
of patents and copyrights vested by the 
U.S. to their former owners. There 
are some 8,000 patents with a year or 
more to run, and thousands of copy- 
rights and trade marks. The patents 
range from toys to high explosives; the 
trade marks and copyrights from per 
fumes to a book by Mussolini’s daugh- 
ter. One big problem would be to cull 
out the processes that would be im 
portant to national security 

e Require the sale to American 
buvers of General Aniline & Film 
Corp., a former German chemical com 
pany worth an estimated $100-million 
This would cut through the long legal 
hassle between the U.S. and the Swiss 
holding company, I. G. Chemie over 
whether General Aniline was controlled 
by the Swiss or by I. G. Farben. 
Whichever wins the case, which is stil 
before the Appeals Court, would get 
the proceeds of the sale 
¢ Nobody Happy—This Administration 
compromise—if Congress approves it- 
will satisfy none of the principals m 
the fight. The Germans have insisted 
on return of all vested assets. The Ad 
ministration’s proposal would give them 
back only about 15% of the total value 
of the seized propert 

Schering’s Brown and _ others are 
worried that the move may set the stage 
for the eventual return of all the assets 
—which would give their former Ger- 
man parent companies fat windfall 
profits due to the increased value of the 
assets since the war. Schering, for ex 
ample, was worth $1.3 million in 1941, 
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BUTLER 


low priced? 
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Offices, display room and shop all under snug 
cover in a Butler building—with attractive 
redwood-panel front. 


but... 
no other building 





offers the 
same advantages 


It is so much easier in every way—includ- 
ing financial—to build with Butler steel 
buildings. Easy to buy—just order the 
space you need. Easy to erect—half- 
finished before they reach your site, Butler 
buildings bolt together fast. Easy to ex- 
pand or change—bolt on new additions. 
Easy to modify—blend well with “show- 
case” fronts—finish and insulate to your 
requirements. Easy to maintain—Butler 
steel or aluminum cover panels need little 
or nocare. Make no mistake—Butler steel 
buildings equal or exceed in every way 
conventional buildings that cost much 
more. Get all the facts... mail coupon 


today. 


Manufacturers of Oil Equipment 
Steel Buildings © Farm Equipment 
Dry Ci s Equip it © Special Products 


Factories at 
Kansas City, Mo. @ Galesburg, Ill. © Minneapolis, Minn. 
Richmond, Calif. @ Birmingham, Ala. ® Houston, Texas 

















po-c--ncnr nnn --4 
| for prompt reply address office nearest you: | 
. 
| BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. | 
| 7313 E. 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo. | 
| 913A Sixth A S.E., lis 14, Minn. 
1013 Avense W, Ensley, Birmingham, Ale. | 
| Dept. 13A, Richmond, Calif. | 
| Please mail more information on | 
| Butler steel buildings. ] 
Name 
| Address | 
| City State l 
ee — 
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but sold for $30-million in 1952. 
Schering A. G., the German company, 
under any complete return would get 
$28-million that it didn’t earn. 
Despite all this, the odds are that 
the Administration will be able to make 
its plan stick. It represents a hard-won 
compromise between Secy. Dulles and 
Atty. Gen. Herbert Brownell, Jr., from 
which it would be hard to retreat with- 
out reopening the whole controversy. 
And the Justice Dept. would surely 
balk at any further concessions. 
¢ Replay—The ruckus broke out early 
last year, when Sen. Everett Dirksen 
(R., Ill.) launched a drive to give all the 
assets back to former German owners. 
He rallied considerable support, and 
now has reintroduced his bill. However, 
he will probably be forced to settle for 
the Administration’s bill, particularly 
since his own measure would require 
some $200-million in appropriations. 
That’s roughly the amount that has 
been paid to American war victims out 
of sales of vested assets. The Treasury 
would have to dig into its own coffers 
if all claimants were to be paid off now. 
¢Old Thom—The whole situation 
stems back directly to World War I. 
The heavy reparations levied on Ger- 
many then led to years of bitter bicker- 
ing, and was one factor in Germany’s 
postwar economic collapse. The Ger- 


mans eventually reneged on most of 
their payments. 





Taking Over as Ambassadors 


Two new U.S. ambassadors are dust- 
ing off their Homburg hats and packing 
their diplomatic briefcases. 

John Sherman Cooper (left), former 
senator from Kentucky, will take over 
the United States embassy in India. 
Cooper served as special consultant to 
former Secy. of State Dean Acheson 





After World War II, the Allies trieg 
to avoid the same mistakes, and agreed 
to limit reparation claims to the Ge. 
man assets located in their Tespective 
countries plus certa:n removals of phys 
cal equipment from Germany itself, 
The idea was that this would wipe the 
slate clean at a stroke, free Germany 
from the burden of paying reparations 
for years out of current earnings. 4 
formal treaty to this effect was signed 
by 18 Allied countries after the war, 
¢ Little Progress—Congress went along 
happily with this solution. In the War 
Claims Act of 1948 it decreed that al] 
vested German assets were the property 
of the U.S. government, that the 
would never be returned to their former 
owners, that they should be sold and 
the proceeds used to meet war claims 
of Americans—starting with prisoner 
of war. Justice Dept.’s- Office of Alien 
Property took over the job of carrying 
this out. 

OAP found the job slow going. It 
had to deal with 65,000 title claims to 
the vested property before it could be 
sold. Less than a third of these claims 
have been settled. So far, OAP has 
managed to get rid of about $330-mil- 
lion of assets out of a total of $498- 
million. It has paid about $220-mil 
lion to American war victims—most of 
it to prisoners of war. An estimated 
$1-billion of other American war dam- 
age claims is still outstanding. 


and as U.S. Ambassador-at-Large. 

John Davis Lodge (rig sht), former gov- 
ernor of Connecticut, is new Ambassa- 
dor to Spain. Lodge has served as chait- 
man of the New England Govemors 
Conference and as a member of the 








































executive committee of the National 
Governors Conference. 
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rrying Cotors stand out in vivid brilliance; type and 
illustrations—line or screen—are sparkling sharp 
A ed on Kodapak Sheet 
ms to reproduced on Kodapak Sheet. 
Id be That’s one of the reasons for the big success of 
+ crystal-clear, transparent Kodapak Sheet for signs, 
mil displays, packages, and novelties—both with ad- 
$498. vertisers and with letterpress, offset, and gravure 
)-mil- houses. 
st of — 
nated And another reason! 
dam- It’s uniform in gauge: printers prefer it. 
Because Kodapak Sheet is free from bubbles, 
scratches and surface defects—always uniform— 
the printer runs at highest speed, secure in the 
knowledge that waste and spoilage can be held to 
a minimum. 
For names of printers using Kodapak Sheet or 
firms handling it, call our representative or write: 
Cellulose Products Division 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
; 
; NEW... ALL NEW! Write for new edition 
Se of “Properties of Kodapak Sheet.” Four 
‘ae pages of data on Kodak cellulosics. Available in 
rolls and sheets. 
Clear and matte. 
“Kodapak"’ is a trade-mark 
MAKES GOOD PRODUCTS BETTER 
ge. 
gv 
ssa- 
all- : 
wed Sales offices: New York, Chicago, Atlanta. Sales 
the representatives: Cleveland, Philadelphia, Provi- 
al dence. Distributors: San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Portland, Seattle (Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co.); 
Toronto, Montreal (Paper Sales, Ltd.). 





how you can benefit 
by JESSOP’S great 
product variety 


Hopes for the future notwithstanding, 
Jessop lays no claim to being the largest 
specialty steel maker in America, but care- 
ful check shows it to be the most diversi- 
fied. We produce the greatest variety of 
special steel products, shapes and sizes 
available anywhere. There’s a profit story 
in this for Jessop and for you, too. We 
profit by spreading ourselves across a 
greater segment of industry. Like a mod- 
ern investment trust we avoid the ups and 
downs of vertical markets. Our current 
sales success proves the point. You can 
profit if you come to Jessop for more of 
your requirements and obtain the service 
and delivery advantages that single-source 
purchasing affords. What’s more, 

you'll enjoy doing business with 

the Jessop team . . . aggressive 

men eager to earn their salt by 
helping you in your business. 

Check the list on this page and 

pick more products to buy from 

Jessop. You'll be glad you did. 
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The sag in London’s stock market hasn’t upset the experts. 


The selling-wave continued through midweek. The industrial index, 
which reached nearly 200 last month, fell to 179. 

But Londoners don’t expect the decline to go much further or to lead to 
a bear market. Brokers have said since December that stocks were too high, 
that prices discounted rising profits and dividends too far ahead. 


In part, the break was deliberately provoked by the Churchill govern- 
ment. For several weeks it had been trying hard to frighten investors with 
gloomy speeches, hinting that anti-inflationary moves were in the works. 

The slump actually suits the government’s book. The British people 
have been on a buying spree. If the slump in stocks damps that down, 
Chancellor Butler can cut taxes in his April budget without fearing that new 
spending power will bring inflation. 

— 9. 

Sterling is showing weakness now—because of rising prices of Britain’s 
chief imports: chemicals, paper, nonferrous metals, cereals, meat, cocoa, 
tea, rubber. But the prices of the things Britain sells have been stable. 

This adverse turn in the terms of trade, which started last fall, has 
swollen Britain’s import bill, more than offsetting the continued rise in 
British exports. 

Another factor in sterling’s weakness is this: Other countries can now 
buy dollar goods in London markets for sterling. West Germany, Belgium, 
and the Netherlands are doing just that in a big way. 


But Britons are optimistic—despite these troubles. 

The British steel industry plans to spend nearly $800-million on a four- 
year expansion program. Ingot capacity is to go up to 22-million long tons 
and large additions will be made to finishing facilities. Continuous strip 
mills for sheets and tin plate get top billing. 

Behind the expansion program lie these optimistic estimates: 

e A rise of 5% a year in Britain’s total capital investment. 


« An increase of nearly 10% a year in output of cars, canned foods, and 
durable consumer goods. 
¢ A small increase in exports of metal goods and continuing demands for 
steel for defense. 
—o-— 


France has a government again—but one that is bound to do nothing. 


Edgar Faure, minister of finance under Mendes-France, is the new 
premier. He is committed to get early ratification of the Western European 
Union and almost certainly can. 

But Faure’s government will be unable to tackle any other important 
issues. He leads a coalition that embraces the entire right plus the center 
parties. And these two groups can never get together on financial and 
economic issues or on North African problems. 


a en 
Don’t look for dramatic results from the SEATO conference this week 


in Bangkok. The eight SEATO powers can’t suddenly create a full-blown 
defense system in Southeast Asia. 









I NTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK (Continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK But Secy. of State John Foster Dulles, the guiding spirit of the con- 
ference, aims to get the defense organization in working order. He wants a 
FEB. 26, 1955 military structure that can be built up quickly in case of trouble in Thai- 
land, Burma, or the free areas of Indo-China. 
The conference also is tackling the question of U.S. economic aid for 
Asia. 













Formosa is not on the Bangkok agenda. But Dulles and Foreign Secy. 
Eden are sure to discuss this thorny issue. 

Prime Minister Churchill flatly stated this week that Formosa—includ- 
ing any decision on the coastal islands—is the sole concern of the U.S. 

Eden, nonetheless, will be pressing Dulles to hold the Nationalists in 
check while London and New Delhi try to keep Peking from attacking Matsu 
and Quemoy. 

What’s more, Eden wants Dulles to agree on a date for the Nationalists 
to withdraw from these islands. But Dulles will hardly go that far. 
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After months of inter-agency squabbling, the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion is ready with the broad outlines of its new Asian aid plan. 


The new program will be much more modest than the one originally 
proposed by Harold Stassen, Foreign Operations Administrator. The State 
and Treasury Depts. joined forces to trim it. The result probably will add 
up to this: 

e Congress will be asked to appropriate about $400-million more than 
last year for economic aid to free Asia. But actual spending will rise less 
than $100-million in fiscal 1956. 

e Long term, easy payment loans—up to 40 years at less than 3%—will 
be the preferred form of financing capital investment. Technical assistance 
will rise only slightly. The same goes for grants in aid. 

e Assistance will be doled out country by country, not handled through 
a regional organization as it was in Europe. European countries will be k 
urged to contribute more to Asian economic development. 
































A key question still must be settled—whether or not the program Yo 

should be presented to Congress as a long-term, say 10-year, effort. lio} 
| Most U. S. officials believe a long-haul approach is needed in Asia, that slo 
Asians won’t be influenced by anything less.. But economy-minded Admin- you 


istration leaders are leary of asking Congress for long-term commitments. in | 


Ichiro Hatoyama, Japan’s caretaker prime minister, is heading into ave 


national elections this weekend as the odds-on favorite. His Democrats ! 
aren’t likely to poll a majority. But they probably will get a large enough 5 Ww 
plurality to form a government. ret 


oO. 
libe 


dec 


Pres. Eisenhower’s foreign trade bill will squeak through Congress 
pretty much intact—despite the close vote in the House last week. That’s 
the Washington consensus. 


The reasoning: Pressure for protection from imports is stronger in the 
House than in the Senate. A single company’s plight can often swing a 
Representative’s vote. Senators are more responsive to national farm, 
PAGE 128 labor, and business groups—many of which favor freer trade. 
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News from Ronson... 
announcing 

the most 

exciting 

business 


oitts 


in years! 


‘ ’ ne ' 
NEW ‘WINDLITE’ BY RONSON just out and already America’s most talked about windproof lighter. New owners proudly 
show off the Windlite—and with it, your company’s name, trademark, or brief advertising message. Retail value... $3.95 


First time ever...complete Ronson line of 
prestige business gifts... widest price range 


You'll put your company’s name in the best light, when you put it on a Ronson 

lighter. Many times a week ... thousands of times a year... your name, trademark or 
slogan will be displayed. And every time, Ronson quality and prestige will proclaim 
your good taste and your insistence on the best. No other lighter...no other name 

in gifts...has won such public recognition and regard. 


Special! Limited quantity of New Ronson Electric Shavers now 
available! The ideal business gift! . z 
Now for the first time you can choose appropriate business gifts, service '} r Roses; 
awards, safety awards, premiums, from a wide range of Ronsons with vertaetharumdbosotem—4 
retail values from $3.95 to $200. an 
Certainly you’ll want to see the Ronson line... hear about the 
a price structure...learn about the finest engraving and : Ronson Corporation 
ecorations. Mail coupon and we’ll be happy to give you the facts. peer gg ol ~~ 


I would like complete information on Ronson 
lighters for business gifts. 


world’s greatest lighter : name 


company 
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world’s greatest business gift ;  streetaddress 
city & state 
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Signs of Change 


Over-all Consumption Up 


More Consumer Durables 


What's Behind Them 


Changed Income Levels 


New Tastes and Habits 


How Far They Go... 


In Use of Consumer Credit 


In Better Sqlesmanship 
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e These Countries Are Closest to a One-Class Market 4 


Switzerland 


Belgium Sweden 





Purchasing power per 
head is' up 12% since 
1938, consumption almost 
as much. 


Refrigerator and vacuum 
cleaner sales are twice 
1945. But TV sets move 
slowly. 


Consumption per head is 
more than 10% above 
1946. Disposable income 
per household is about 
$2,000 a year. 


Sweden is second only to 
U. S. in radios per capita, 
sales run 200,000 a year, 


Personal consumption, 
especially of food, has 
been high through post- 
war peqgod. 


Sales of household appli- 
ances have more than 
doubled since 1948. 








Labor has boosted its 
share of national income 
since 1938 from 48.1% 
to 59.6%. 


Every worker's family 
wants a modern kitchen. 
The middle class is short 
of servants. 


Income leveling has gone 
far; wives and husbands 
both working. 


To equalize incomes and 
raise mass buying power, 
postwar governments have 
pushed wages up. 


Workers form big part of 
growing market for cars, 
Ownership expected to 
rise from 77 to 164 per 
1,000 by 1960. 


The Belgians are the most 
American-minded Euro- 
peans. 








Resistance to installment 
buying — because it’s 
“morally unhealthy’’— 
slows appliance sales. 


But U. S.-style retailing 
has caught on, through 
Duttweiler’s Migros chain. 


Installment buying is Installment credit system 
highly developed: It’s is highly developed for 
handled mainly by com- cars. 

mercial banks. 


Since 1950, self-service 
groceries have grown at 
one-per-day rate. They 
do 20% of grocery busi- 
ness. 


Chain stores, department 
stores, mail-order firms 
do a rising share of re- 
tailing. 
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... But It's Still a Long Way FromW 


The American traveler—businessman 
or tourist—who returns this spring to 
Europe after a lapse of several years 
won't hate to look twice to see the 
marked improvement in Europe’s eco- 
nomic health. It will show itself in 
obvious ways, including the absence of 
currency black markets that used to 
give the American a big premium on 
his dollars. 

If he does look twice, though, he 
will see something that few outsiders 
have been aware of—a significant change 
in European consumption habits, in 
what millions of Europeans want and 
can buy. He'll find that the typical 
American standard—a car in the ga- 
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rage, a refrigerator in the kitchen, and 
(since the war) a TV set in the living 
room—is no longer beyond the imag- 
ination of the average European, as 
it was before the war. It is, in fact, 
within the actual reach of an increas- 
ing number of Europeans. 

¢ Scattered Signs—It is too soon to say 
that an American-type consumer mar- 
ket already has developed on_ the 
Continent, as it has in Britain (BW— 
Jan.29'55,p108). But in Switzerland, 
Belgium, and Sweden, and to a lesser ex- 
tent in Italy, West Germany, the 
Netherlands, and France, there are 
unmistakable signs that a one-class mar- 
ket is on its way (table, above). 


The statistical evidence for this is still 
far from complete. No European coun 
try collects the kind of figures on ft 
tail sales, consumer credit, and the like, 
that we have in the U.S. and their few 


official figures aren’t in most casés, 
complete yet for 1954. But bv adding 
indus*rv calculations and official estr 


mates, BUSINESS WEEK correspondents in 


Europe have gathered cnough evidence 
for some conclusions about the cut 
rent trend of retail sales, including the 
household appliances whose consump- 
tion in Europe has lagged especially 
far behind the U.S 
Here is some of th 
e As disposable re 


evidence: 
1] income rose 
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These Are Slowed by Social Inertia or Lack of Wealth 


Italy 


West Germany 


ord 4 iy eae tee: 


France 





Netherlands 





Personal consumption has 
risen about 10% in last 
two years. 


Sales of refrigerators, 
washers, vacuum cleaners 
rose 125% in two years; 
car sales, 100% in four. 


Personal 
rose about 8% in 1954. 


Sales of TV sets started 
up last year, should triple 
(to 400,000) in 1955. 


consumption Disposable 


but is still 
above 1938. 


of workers’ reach. 


income per 
capita rose 4% last year, 
only 12% 


Demand for appliances 
sluggish (40,000 TV sets); 
cars do better, though out 


Personal consumption is 


rising, but not fast. 
enough to keep pace with 
production. 


This shows up in slow 
growth of consumer dur- 
able sales, with vacuum 
cleaners only active item. 











A new Italian middle Industrial workers now Income leveling has come 
class includes hundreds fH biggest purchasing fac- via social benefits, not 
of thousands of skilled # tor: Their real wages from big spurt in wages. 


workers. 


This middle class copies 
nouveau riche in de- 
manding consumer dur- 
ables such as TV. 


Prewar sign of wealth, | 
a large radio; postwar, 
a refrigerator. 


are now 50% above 1949. 


Interest 


the middle class. 


in the modern 
kitchen has reached only 


Leveling of incomes has 
aided unskilled workers; 
living standard of skilled 
is still at prewar level. 


Dutch tastes change 
slowly; cars are out of 
workers’ reach. 











About 75% of electric 
appliances and 60% 
of cars and motor-scoot- 
ers are sold on_ install- 
ment plan. 


Marketing methods, ex- 
cept for appliances, are 
mostly antiquated. 


About 14% of total re- 
tail sales are on credit. 


Brand names, chain stores 
still in infancy; just one 
big mail order house. 


Installment credit is hard 
to get except for cars. 
But employers are start- 
ing to underwrite credit. 


Brand names and national 
advertising are common; 
department stores have 
branches all over France. 


Installment buying didn’t 
count at all until 1952, 
now developing slowly. 


National brands hold re- 
tail market, but selling 
methods are traditional. 
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What the U.S. Has 


with the 1954 boom, total retail sales 
went up everywhere—in some cases by 
1% or more. Food and clothing still 
bulked large in the totals, but not so 
large, relatively, as in earlier postwar 
vears. 

* Auto sales rose nearly every- 
where, in some cases by 25% or better. 
but very few European workers are in 
the market for cars yet. 

*In Italy, there was a real spurt 
in household appliances—refrigerators, 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners— 
‘timulated in part by hefty price cuts 
by the manufacturers. Combined sales 
of these appliances went up 50%. 

* In Switzerland, sales of refrigera- 
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tors rose to about four per 100 house- 
holds, or to almost two-thirds the level 
of U.S. sales in 1954. 

¢In West Germany, only +,664 
TV sets were sold in 1952. Last vear, 
TV sales reached 146,000, and they are 
expected to total 400,000 this vear. 

e In Sweden, self-service groceries 
are now doing 20% of the country’s 
retail food business. 
¢ Market for Us—Many American 
companies are in on this European con- 
sumer boom. A large number of con- 
sumer items, including electric appli- 
ances, are exported directly from the 
U.S., especially to Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, and Italy. General Motors and 


lord have manufacturing operations 
und assembly plants on the Continent. 
Items such as refrigerators are manufac- 
tured in Europe by U.S. affiliates or 
under license. So are a number of food 
products and toilet items. An Ameti- 
can-backed group is doing a good busi- 
ness in France financing installment 
credit for auto purchases. 

¢ From Three Sources—As in Britain, 
the consumer market in Western Eu- 
repe is getting its impetus from (1) 
much fuller employment and the equal- 
ization of incomes; (2) changing social 
patterns and new tastes; and (3) new 
methods of distribution (table). 

These three factors, of course, affect 
the countries of Western Europe in 
different degrees. Their weight was 
felt sooner in the three countries that 
suffered least from the war—Belgium, 
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THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY 
2613 Washington Blvd. St. Louis 3, Mo 
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TOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the 

tstanding stock, payable 
March 12, 1955 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
February 21, 1955. 


NICHOLAS KELLEY, Jr., 
Secretary 
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you have specialized services to offer to the Busi- 
ness Executives of America such as: 


Market Research 
Management Engineering 
Labor Relations 
Personnel Analysis 
Industrial Research 
Industrial Designing 
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Tax Consulting 


or similar services you will be interested in the new 
Business Services Section of ‘‘Clues’’. For informa- 
tion write the 


Classified Advertising Division 
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neutral Switzerland, and neutral Swe- 
den. These countries had the wealth to 
produce new consumer demands, and 
the resources to start satisfying them 
long before countries like West Ger- 
many and the Netherlands. 

¢ More Middle Class—Even so, there 
are certain trends that are common 
to the whole area. 

Full employment, higher real wages 
for industrial workers, social benefits 
(including family allowances, pensions, 
and subsidized rents), and the growth 
in two-income families as more Euro- 
pean wives hold down jobs—all these 
have added to the purchasing power 
of Europe’s working class. In fact, 
they are helping to create a new upper 
working class or, putting it another 
way, to add large numbers to the Eu- 
1epean middle class. On the Continent, 
unlike Britain, this group still doesn’t 
have the auto within its reach, except 
in Sweden. But it is buying increas- 
ing numbers of motorcycles and motor- 
scooters. And, along with the older 
middle class (now short of servants ex- 
cept in Germany), it is also getting 
cager to have modern kitchens—the 
kind it often sees in American movies. 

The urge to follow the American 
way of living is especially strong in 
Switzerland and Belgium. 


1. Social Changes 


When it comes to the underlying so- 
cial changes, it’s not safe to generalize 
much further. You can spot the trend 
best by looking at the varied forms it 
takes in different countries. 

In Switzerland, the real earnings of 
industrial and white-collar workers (now 
representing about 60% of the na- 
tional income) are well above prewar. 
They provide the means to satisfy new 
wants. Before the war, only the upper 
middle class owned refrigerators; now 
all newly-built workers’ apartments are 
equipped with small, built-in, mass- 
produced refrigerators. Today, it is the 
ambition of every Swiss family to have 
a refrigerator, a washing machine, and 
a vacuum cleaner. Beyond that is the 
car—though few Swiss workers can yet 
afford one. 

In Italy, there is a middle class com- 
posed, according to a recent Parliamen- 
tary survey, of about 3.5-million families 
out of a total of 11.5-million Italian 
families. In this class there are now, 
for the first time, many skilled workers 
and small shopkeepers, perhaps a mil- 
lion. Today, the people earn more than 
the white-collar government and com- 
mercial workers who make up most of 
the prewar middle class. 

What’s more, this group is being influ- 
enced in its tastes by another postwar 
class, which is labeled by the Italian stat- 
isticians as the nouveau riche—100,000 
or so people who have made good only 





since the war and have hastened tp 
show off their wealth by sporting cay 
and American-style household appj. 
ances (BW—Aug.25’51,p116). 

It has become the ambition of the 
middle class, especially its new wor. 
ing-class wing, to follow this example, 
On the basis of the anticipated increase 
in demand from this quarter, Italiay 
officials estimate that sales of refriger. 
tors, washing machines, and TV set 
will each rise by at least 50% a year up. 
til they reach about 500,000 per ap. 
num. 

In Sweden, income-leveling ha 
reached the point where only 13% of 
total income earners make more than 
$2,000 a year, while 40% of the total 
make between $1,000 and $2,000. Of 
car owners, 90% are industrial worker, 
white-collar workers, farmers, and busi. 
nessmen with an average income of 
$1,900. 

In Belgium, it isn’t only the height 
of postwar wages that has given work 
ers a better standard of living. Social 
benefits, including pensions and family 
allowances, add $100 a month to many 
a family’s income. In addition, a good 
part of the working population en 
gages in some kind of second occupa 
tion, where the income escapes the no. 
tice of the tax collector. 

In France—in contrast with Belgium 
—the postwar system of social bene. 
fits seems to be a drag on the sluggish 
economy. As national income has in 
creased in the postwar years, so much 
of the increase has been channeled to 
workers through the budget and the 
social security system rather than 
through higher wages that French 
workers have had little incentive to 
work harder. 

In the Netherlands. Real wages 
have gone up only for the unskilled 
worker; the skilled worker’s standard 
of living still hovers at about the pre- 
war level. 

e Little Leisure Yet—So far, leisure 
hasn’t played an important role m 
changing the consumption habits of 
the average European worker. The 
average work week almost everywhere i 
48 hours—in West Germany it Is even 
higher. This means at least a 54-day 
week. 

The German worker may spend his 
Sundays or an odd Saturday on a motor 
cycle, and the Italian worker on 4 
motor-scooter. Two-day weekends are 
exceptional, though many a Swiss 
worker now manages to get full winter 
weekends for skiing and many a Swede, 
full summer weekends for the beach. 

































































ll. Consumer Credit 


It’s hard to tell just what part com 
sumer credit has played in the growth 
of Western Europe's consumer market. 


Statistics are fragmentary at best. Still, 
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AIM for PRODUCTION-LINE PACKAGING 


with Acme Steel Strapping Machines 


Acme Idea Man, 
Harold Schultz of 


Detroit, worked with 






Chrysler officials 
in setting up this 


packaging system. 


ask your 


“Acme Idea Man 


to help solve your 
problems 


a4 M For Safe, Lower-Cost Shipping 





Industry is discovering new economies in time and money 

where centralized strapping operations have been made automatic. 
Acme Steel Strapping Machines, for example, help maintain the 
continuous flow of overseas shipments at the Chrysler Corporation 
plant at Marysville, Michigan (Idea No. 419). Here, the size 

or shape of the container makes little difference in moving 

export boxes and packages hour after hour through the machine... 
automatically tensioning, cutting and welding the strapping. 


There is a place for Acme Steel Strapping Machines wherever fast, 
easy application of steel strapping is required on a continuous, 
volume basis. Ask your Acme Idea Man for complete details. Or, write 
Acme Steel Products Division, Dept. BC-25, Acme Steel Company, 
2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois. Or, Acme Steel Company 
of Canada Ltd., 660 St. Catherine Street W., Montreal, Quebec. 























Single-machine automation 
is a specialty at V & O. Long 
slide precision of V & O 


presses provides the accura- 
cies necessary for simple or 
complex tooling. 


For metal stamping, big 
speed Henry & Wright Dieing 
Machines in one operation 
complete parts that normally 
would require several sept 


rate presses. 











First consider the machines 


lato lao lomm aale) J-Meiat-la Mme) al-Miiallale 


MANY SIZES, MANY SHAPES of cartons can be 
loaded automatically into corrugated shipping 
cases on model 800 Standard-Knapp Casers. 


By easy changes Hortford- 


Empire forming machines pro- 
duce bottles and jars rang- 
ing from the smallest to the 
largest at high speeds and 


low cost. 





Ale 


EMHART 





EMHART MFG. CO., HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


Western representative: MAILLER SEARLES, INC., Los Angeles and San Francisco 


Only the best is good enough 


If you want to automate or mechanize in specific ways with 
equipment that provides for change, take the first step by 
writing for our condensed catalog of over 275 machines. 


eee ei i iii | 


EMHART MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD 2, CONN. 


Please send your condensed catalog of Emhart machines. 


Name. 





Company. 





Street address. 





City. Zone. State. 
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From “Southern Cross” to B-36.. . 





BASSICK CASTERS move “Southern Cross” 
(Kingsford-Smith, right). 





inset). 





in the ground crew 


There’s a lot of difference between 
the famous “Southern Cross” that first 
flew the Pacific and today’s intercon- 
tinental B-36. 

They're both alike, however, in 
their reliance on Bassick casters for 
efficient ground-handling. 10-ton 
capacity, 16” precision “Floating- 
Hubs” safely handle the big bomber 
during production. 


Industry picks “Floating-Hub” 

Point is that aviation — like so 
many other industries — lets Bassick’s 
“Floating-Hub” do a good part of its 
materials-handling. The “Floating- 
Hub” absorbs both vertical and hori- 
zontal shocks. 


Time to modernize? 


Man who can help you streamline 
materials-handling (30% of your 
reducible manufactur- 

ing costs) is your Bas- 

sick industrial distrib- 


J Q 
y utor. The Bassick 
Company, Bridgeport 
$ Rec 2, Conn. In Canada: 
>” 








Me™ Belleville, Ontario. 


-Bassick 


A DIVISION OF 
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there is enough evidence to suggest 
that an expansion in consumer credit 
facilities has been an important factor 
in the situation and will become in- 
creasingly important. 

¢ Charge It—A quick rundown reveals 
these facts: 

In West Germany, American-style 
charge accounts are almost unknown, 
although a good deal of retail business 
is simply “‘put on the books” by small 
shops. Recently, though, there has been 
a steady rise in the use of savings and 
loan associations to finance consumer 
durables such as cars and refrigerators. 
What’s more, many Germans are now 
short-circuiting retailers and buying di- 
rectly from manufacturers or whole- 
salers through trade union or private 
association purchasing plans. 

When it comes to charge accounts, 
the same goes for Italy and Belgium. 
But in Italy, installment buying is in 
general use for household appliances, 
cars, motor-scooters, and motorcycles. 
And in Belgium, installment credit is 
1ather highly developed. Here much of 
it is handled by the commercial banks, 
though the department stores do a lot 
with their own funds, and several manu- 
facturers take care of their own financ- 
ing. In the Netherlands and Switzer- 
land, the commercial banks are also 
heavily involved in installment credit. 
¢ French-Style—France has __ barely 
started to develop the installment buy- 
ing system. Today it’s used mainly for 
car and TV purchases. But the French 
have come up with a new wrinkle in 
consumer financing. An outfit called 
Syndicat National du Credit Social, 
which is apparently backed by the com- 
mercial banks, makes its appeal to em- 
ployers. A firm can ask for a line of 
credit from the Credit Social by putting 
up, in cash, 5% of the credit as “earn- 
est” money. It can then certify for a 
personal loan any employee who has 
worked for the firm for three years or 
more. The individual worker must be 
borrowing for a specific purchase and 
must put up to 20% of the purchase 
price in cash. The Credit Social pays 
80% and arranges for installment pay- 
ments to be made over one year. 


Ill. Salesmanship 


As for American-type selling meth- 
ods, the pattern varies again. 

The growth of chain stores is prob- 
ably best exemplified by what Gottlieb 
Duttweiler has done with the Migros 
chain of self-service grocery stores in 
Switzerland. He widely advertises a 
range Of cut-pricé vacuum cleaners; 
-electric ‘mixers, and other appliances 
especially manufactured for him, and 
sells them as a by-line throughout his 
chain. 

, As a result of Duttweiler’s example, 
self-service stores, mostly equipped with 


American-made installations, now flop 


ish in all larger Swiss towns 
¢ Supermarkets—The self-service », 


i) 
cery store is most highly developed i 


Switzerland, Belgium, and Sweden 


Belgium has four supermarkets ; 


Brusgels and several more in other cite 


but they aren’t doing so well as th 


smaller self-service units. As for Sy 
den, self-service 
hold in a big way during the past thr 


or four years. There are now 2,000 ; 
Sweden out of a total of 35,000 » 
ceries, and these 2,000 do 20% of # 
total business. Self-service groceries x 
just getting a start in West Germay 


¢ Other Chains—Several chains in Be 
gium handle everything from food | 
clothing, including toilet items 

costume jewelry. In France, there a 
two new “dime store” chains that reac 
into most of the big cities and map 
of the small towns 
two chains is Prisunic, which is owne 


by Printemps, the biggest department 


store in Paris. 


Mail-order houses don’t count fy 


much yet in Western Europe. But the 
are beginning to 
Germany, where one big one—Nech 
mann of Frankfurt—does a flourishine 
business in textiles and radios. In Be 
gium a number of small mail-orde 
firms do a sizable business in clothing 
and textile goods by selling on th 
installment plan : 

National brands are common, and 
fairly well advertised, except in Wes 
Germany. The same goes for modem 
packaging, with West Germany again 
behind in the race. Even German r 
tailers who are desperately anxious t 
sell packaged goods find it impossibk 
to get more than 50% of their need 
packaged. 

e Neglected Consumer—The fact 
that in Germany, which has the largest 
potential consumer market of any West 
European country, there is less atten 
tion to the consumer than anywher 
else. That’s partly because so muct 
emphasis in Germany’s postwar t 
covery has been put on investment ané 
exports, while the average consume 
has been content to get his food an 
clothing consumption back to prewa 
levels and to replace household goods 
lost during the war 

It is also due to the conservative att 
tude of German businessmen, wh 
seem content merely to satisfy ext 
ing demand rather than to expand t 
by stimulating new wants. 

The same attitude, in greater or les 
degree, is held by many businessmen 
Italy and France. The three biggest »* 
tions of Western Europe have begu 
to move, but they are still probably > 
years behind the U.S. in their approach 
to the consumer, and perhaps 15 years 
behind Britain. 
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Now Puerto Rico Offers 
100% ‘Tax Exemption to New Industry 


by BEARDSLEY RUML 


“We don’t want runaway industries” says Governor Muiioz. “But we 
do seek new and expanding industries.” Federal taxes do not apply 
in Puerto Rico, and the Commonwealth also offers full exemption 
from local taxes. That is why 300 new plants have been located in 
Puerto Rico, protected by all the guarantees of the U.S. Constitution. 


N Adramatic bid to raise 
the standard of living 
in Puerto Rico, the Com- 
monwealth Government is 
now offering U. S. manu- 
facturers such overwhelm- 
BeardsleyRuml jng incentives that more 
than three hundred new factories have 
already been established in this sun- 
drenched island 961 miles off the Florida 
coast. 

First and most compelling incentive is 
acompletely tax-free period of ten years 
for most manufacturers who set up new 
plants in Puerto Rico. 





For example, if your company is now 
making a net profit after taxes of 
$53,500, your net profit in Puerto Rico 
would be $100,000 —a gain of 87 per 
cent as a result of non-applicability of 
U.S. Corporate Income Tax in Puerto 
Rico. 
Your dividends in Puerto Rico from a 
corporation there could be $50,000 
against $25,000 net in the U. S.— owing 
to the non-applicability of the U. S. In- 
come Tax. 


What About Labor? 


Puerto Rico’s labor reservoir of 650,000 
men and women has developed remarka- 
blelevels of productivity and efficiency— 
thanks, in part, to the Commonwealth’s 
vocational training schools. These schools 
also offer special courses for managers 
and supervisors. 


The progress made in technical skills 
may be gauged from the fact that there 
are now twenty-eight factories produc- 
ing delicate electronic equipment. 


Among the U. S. companies that have al- 
ready set up manufacturing operations 
m Puerto Rico are Sylvania Electric, 
borundum Company, St. Regis Paper, 
ington Rand, Univis Lens, Shoe Cor- 





CORPORATE TAX EXEMPTION 


If your net profit Your net profit 
after U. S. Corporate in Puerto Rico 





Income Tax is: would be : 
$ 17,500 $ 25,000 
29,500 50,000 
53,500 100,000 
245,500 500,000 
485,500 1,000,000 


DIVIDEND TAX EXEMPTION 


If your income* after Your net income 
U. S. Individual in Puerto Rico 





Income Tax is: would be : 
$ 3,900 $ 5,000 
7,360 10,000 
10,270 15,000 
14,850 25,000 
23,180 50,000 
32,680 100,000 
43,180 200,000 
70,180 500,000 


*These examples are figured for dividends paid 
in Puerto Rico to a single resident. Based on 
Federal rates effective Jan. 1, 1954. 











poration of America, and Weston Electric. 


“Close to Paradise” 


Listen to what L. H. Christensen, Vice 
President of St. Regis Paper, says: 

“The climate is probably as close to para- 

dise as man will ever see. I find Puerto 

Ricans in general extremely friendly, 

courteous and cooperative. 

“This plant in Puerto Rico is one of our 

most efficient operations, in both quality 

and output. Our labor has responded well 
to all situations.” 
Mr. Christensen might have added that 
the temperature usually stays in the 
balmy 70’s twelve months a year. 

The swimming, sailing and fishing are 
out of this world. Your wife will rejoice 
to hear that domestic help is abundant. 

The Commonwealth will leave no stone 
unturned to help you get started. It will 
build a factory for you. It will help you 
secure long-term financing. It will even 





screen job applicants for you— and then 
train them to operate your machines. 


Transportation 

Six steamship companies and four air- 
lines operate regular services between 
Puerto Rico and the mainland. San Juan 
is just 514 hours by air from New York. 

Light-weight articles such as radar 
components come off the line in Puerto 
Rico one day and are delivered by air 
freight next day in Los Angeles, Chicago 
and other mainland cities. And, of course, 
there is no duty of any kind on trade 
with the mainland. 


Are You Eligible? 


Says Governor Munoz: Our drive is for 
new capital. Our slogan is not “move some- 
thing old to Puerto Rico,” but “start some- 
thing new in Puerto Rico” or “expand in 
Puerto Rico.” 

The Commonwealth is interested in 
attracting all suitable industries, and es- 
pecially electronics, men’s and women’s 
apparel, knitwear, shoes and _ leather, 
plastics, optical products, costume jew- 
elry, small electrical appliances, hard 
candy and pharmaceuticals. 

To get all the facts, and to find out 

whether you and your company would 

be eligible for complete tax exemption, 
mail the coupon below. 


——-MAIL THIS COUPON-——- 


Economic Development Administration 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Dept.B-2 
579 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Mail me “Facts for Businessmen,” your 
report of the advantages of Puerto Rico 


r 
| 
| 
| 
7 for plant location. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Name 





Company. 












































































SOUTH VIETNAM’S 


faces the... 














PREMIER Ngo Dinh Diem, with strong U.S. backing, 


Indo-China Salvage Job 


Whatever the outcome of _ the 
SEATO powers’ meeting in Bangkok 
this weck (page 127) one point is clear: 
Indo-China, and particularly South 
Vietnam, remain the West’s chief head- 
ache in South Asia. To contain Com- 
munist expansion there is every bit as 
tough a problem as the Formosa issue. 

Ihe Geneva conference last summer 
(BW—Jul.24'54,p30) called a halt to 
the fighting in Indo-China. But it by 
no means wrought a permanent solu- 
tion. 

The problem that still faces the West 
is how to keep the Communists from 
taking over the state of Vietnam south 
of the 17th Parallel, capturing inde- 
pendent Cambodia, and occupying the 
rest of Laos. There’s the constant 
menace of a Communist resort to force, 
infiltration, and subversion. And subver- 
sion up to a point is “legal” in South 
Vietnam; for, under the Geneva accord, 
an election will be held in mid-1956 
to decide the country’s future. 
¢ Help—Whether the Communists— 
masquerading as nationalist liberators— 
can turn this election into a demon- 
stration of Communist power lies in no 
small part in the hands of Ngo Dinh 
Diem (picture, above). As premier of 
the South Vietnamese state, Diem has 
the job of rallying his half of the coun- 
try to the democratic cause. He’s 
working against seven years of postwar 
mixup and 80 years of bitterness en- 
gendered by French colonial rule. 

But Diem can’t do the job alone. 
The U.S. has backed him to the hilt 
since he was appointed just before the 
Geneva settlement. French _ policy, 
however, is contradictory. And France 


138 


remains the most important foreign in- 
fluence in the country. Also, so far, 
the British have failed to put their 
full weight behind Diem’s government. 
French and British policy has been 
due in large part to the weakness of 
the South Vietnam regime. Sheer an- 
archy threatened to set in after Geneva. 
But in the past few weeks, Diem has 
shown growing strength in coordinat- 
ing the various power groups in the 
south. 
¢ Outlook—The best guess now is 
optimistic pessimism: If Diem con- 
tinues to gain stature, if French-U.S. 
cooperation continues, and if the Com- 
munists continue to put their hopes 
in Indo-China in peaceful coexistence, 
we may yet hold South Vietnam. At 
best it would be a Korea-type settle- 
ment. At worst, the U.S. again will be 
faced with last year’s Indo-China deci- 
sion: whether to fight or to allow Indo- 
China to become a new base for Com- 
munist power in South Asia. 


1. Building Democracy 


Ngo Dinh Diem (nyo din zee-em) 
is a quiet, self-effacing little man who 
has spent more than half his life in 
exile—China, the U.S., and France. He 
is a bitter anti-Communist, a devout 
Catholic. 

Last year, with Vietnam clearly on 
its way to real independence, he took 
the premiership largely through U.S. 
intervention with ex-Emperor Bao Dai, 
nominally Vietnam’s chief of state un- 
der the French. 

Since then, he has been running an 
old-time revival cleanup of the country’s 


southern capital of Saigon, a post, 
den of black market operations, py 
bling, and prostitution. He has te, 
to change South Vietnam from a prog 
of petty warlord states to a uni 
regime. But he still has a long way, 
go toward effective democracy, ~ 
e Opposition—The fact is, Diem } 
lieves he can trust only a limited cig 
of his compatriots. On the left are th 
do-gooders who haven’t had his exper 
ence with the Communists, who thig} 
they can make deal with Ho q 
Minh and the Communists in 4 
north. On the right are the fom 
French puppets, ny of them Fre 
citizens, who Die 
out Vietnam if the 

The do-goode rs 
liberals, who are 
guilt for the seven 
in Indo-China 
appeal to the | 
dreams of mainta 
empire. 

I'here are sti 
and in Saigon | 


believes might 
CCaS10ON arose 
ippeal to Frep 
weighted down wit 
ear war they fought 


former Puppet 
h right, which st 


1 French Asi 


groups in Fran 


by Gen. Paul Eh 


the French High Commissioner, thy 
want to go along with the U.S. backing 
of Diem. But ther group—ranging 


right—wants t 
Communists, fea 
ney itably doome 

something fron 


from far left t 
make a deal with t 
ing that Diem 
and hoping to 
the present mess 


ll. Troubled Economy 
Chis week in Hanoi, Ho Chi Minh’ 


capital in the ne Jean Saintenny, : 
special representat of the French 
government, is nting the Com 
munists with p sals for economic 
collaboration. It effort to save a 
least part of Franc hundreds of mil 
lion dollars’ inve ent in Indo-Chin 
Geneva put two-thirds of it behind 
Communist lines 


In Saigon, the French are com 


mitted to cooperate with Diem 

to maintain their French Expeditionan 
Corps in Indo-China gradually reduc 
ing it to 35,000 ti by midvear. U1 
der U.S. instruct they are to tran 
a crack Vietnam force of 100,00 
men backed by | 00 reserves 


e Payments—The U.S., which has put 

a total of $2.3-bil into Indo-Chin 
defense since 1950, will continue t 
foot the bill for the new army by direct 
payments to Diem’s government. That 
will probably cost ut $300-million m 
1955. In addition U.S. is commit 
ted to pay half the costs of the French 
forces until June this year, probabh 
$100-million. 

The critical differen 
however, is that all U.S. payments-t 
cept for French troops will be made 
direct to Diem instead of through the 
French as in the p 
e Fear—U. S. spoke 


e for the French, 


n in Saigon have 
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sone out of their way to reassure the 
french that no pressure will be applied 
«o change old patterns of trade. But 
\merican encroachment on the Indo- 
China market is one of the greatest 




















How far the Russians and the Chi- 
nese are prepared to help Ho remains to 
be seen. But one thing is clear: Ho 
must cither fulfill some of the Com- 
munists’ promises to the people or give 
up hope of winning a peaceful election. 


) War IL. Whether the elections will, in fact, 
Diem be The Vietminh continues to play on _ ever be held is an open question. Diem, 
ited cin his fear. Recent propaganda from as well as the Communists, has reason 
ft are th Hanoi has switched over from “French _ to fear the results. ‘The Geneva accord, 
Vis exper imperialism” to “American imperial- which scheduled the elections, was not 
vho thin «m.” And there’s no doubt that Ho in — signed by Diem’s government (nor by 

Ho Chi he coming months will try to pin the — the U.S.); and presumably Diem could 
5 in th bel “American puppet” on Diem. sidestep the elections by denouncing 
¢ forme ,Famine—But Ho has problems, too: the accord. He might do so on the 
m Frend ff The North has a food deficit and may ground that the Communists have not 
night se age famine this vear unless the Chinese allowed the freedom of movement stip- 
it and Russians come through with rice. ulated at Geneva. 
> French 
own with e + 4 ff 
sel Prices Grind Cottee Growers 
‘hich sti P F - ‘ 
ich Asian Surplus in Brazil plus sliding prices mean severe eco- 
1 Frame nomic trouble for coffee countries in Latin America. That, 
Paul Eh. § inturn, will squeeze U.S. exports. 
ner, that 
. backing ff = The six months’ slide in coffee prices, | * Surplus—Because of its price-pegging 
—ranging culminating last week with a new low _ policies last year, Brazil is staggering 
wants tf in New York’s churning market, sent under a tremendous unsold stock— 
‘ists, fea shudders through nearly half the capi- 9-million bags as of Jan. 1. It is this 

doomed! § tis of Latin America. Americans who — surplus that overhangs the world mar- 
ing from § do business in lands where coffee is king ket. What happens, the market asks, 

ae revising their 1955 estimates down- _ if Brazil decides to unload? 
ward. Last year’s high prices brought a 
In Brazil, where the financial outlook sharp drop in U.S. consumption, some 
isnone too good anyway, lower prices estimate it at 10%. Now, with lower 
i Minh’s § cm mean even more drastic economies. _ prices, buying has increased, but slowly. 
itenny, 2 The government of Colombia has al- The housewife has got used to less 

French § «ady ordered a merciless slash of im- coffee, substitutes, or to soluble coffee. 
1e Com § ports and a partial devaluation. There The coffee slump is long overdue, in 
conomic fF “near panic in the coffee countries of the opinion of many observers. None- 
» save at f Central America. Mexico’s plantation theless, it’s causing a lot of pain in 
s of mil & owners are talking crisis. Even the rich Latin America. 
o-Chin. § Venezuelans, to whom coffee earnings Brazil—One Rio report states that 

behind § sa mere drop in an ocean of oil, are the price drop has cost Brazil 17% of 

howling that something must be done _ its expected exchange revenues. Other 
re com — ‘0 stabilize the market. opinion is more optimistic. The year 
em and § *Ramifications—Falling coffee earnings will be touch and go, but if imports 
ditionay f cm't help but squeeze U.S. exports to are curbed further, and if enough coffee 
y reduc f ‘atin America. They could herald sev- sells at the lower price, Brazil can get 
ear. Un § “al devaluations; certainly they will in- by. Otherwise, Brazil will have to ask 
to tran ‘tase pressure on the U.S. for loans, for another U.S. loan. 

100,00) § 2d for Washington’s acceptance of Actual production of coffee hasn’t 
ves. ome kind of price stabilization for- been affected. The growers are getting 
has pot fF "ula. And coffee’s collapse may add to the same amount of cruzeiros for their 
lo-China § Political instability in several nations. coffee, thanks to the government's in- 
inue to § Not all the omens are bearish, how- creased export bonuses. But the bonuses 
yy direct f “er. Some U.S. observers believe that, are inflationary. And much more infla- 
it. That f ng term, Latin America will do better _ tion will squeeze out the smaller plant- 
illion in § With lower coffee prices. They argue ers unless they modernize their planta- 
commit: fj that the unrealistic levels of coffee tions. So far no one has sold, or given 

French § Paces in the past have discouraged con- up, any coffee fazendas—yet. 
robably § “™ption and thereby cut the total Brazilians don’t expect the price to 

‘aming power of the crop. drop much further. They think that 
French, ¢ immediate cause for the coffee more coffee will sell at lower prices, 
ents-er f ™aket’s shenanigans is uncertainty and that with real coffee once again 
made f et what Brazil—and other producers— attractively priced, Americans won’t 
ugh the will do next. More fundamental is the use substitutes and they can make up 

het that the market is weak: More the 10% dip in U.S. consumption. 
on have § “ffee is available than is being used. The big question mark: How far 
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Refrigeration 


Long The Favorite for 
Ice Skating Rinks 


For half a century the builders of 
ice rinks have shown a strong pref- 
erence for Frick Refrigerating Equip- 





ment. Renewed 
, evidences of 
eae © 
| this are the 
rinks recently 
iinstalled at 
New York City 
(above); Mar- 
ion, Ohio; 
Huntington, 
Mee W. Vo.; and 
P Los Angeles; 
aay as well as at 
Dartmouth, 


Eileen Seigh, Pro at the aa 
Broadmoor Rink, Colora- Williams and 


do Springs, admires ao the Taft and 


Frick Compressor. 


Hill Schools, 
among others. Many of these rinks 
are out of doors: operators of parks, 
swimming pools, drive-in theatres, 
clubs and resorts, please note! 


Write today for Bulletin 198 on 
Frick ice skating rinks: address 





WAYNESBORO, PENNA 


Crowds of over 7000 patronize the 
Frick-equipped Rink at Hershey, Penna. 
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The film spool we’re talking about is one used in the 
processing of movie film. The material for this spool has 
to be light in weight, strong and easily machined. Since 
it is always in contact with film and photo solutions, it 
must also be chemically-resistant and—most important— 
not fog the film by chemical contamination. 

This isn’t an easy assignment for any material, but 
Synthane fills the bill. 


' 
SYNTHANE CORPORATION, 1 River Road, Oaks, Pa. 


Please rush me more information about Synthane laminated 
plastics. 


Name 





Title. 








Company 


Address. 
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—. — ——T6_MM—FILM SPOOL OF _SYNTHANE 
LAMINATED PLASTIC RESISTS. PHOTOGRAPHIC.~ 
—CHEMICALS, HOLOS SHAPE, DOESN'T _FOG_FILM. ~~ 


YOU FURNISH THE PRINT, WE’LL FURNISH THE PAR? 










Whenever you want parts requiring many properties, 
consider how Synthane’s combined benefits may help you 
improve your product. 

Synthane produces finished parts from many different 
grades of Synthane laminated sheets, rods, tubes and 
molded-laminated and molded-macerated parts. Service 
and quality characterize Synthane fabrication. 

We can handle the whole iob for you from your print 
to the finished part—eliminating your tooling-up, reject 
and machining problems—and producing parts of ¢ 
cellent quality at a saving of your time and money, 

For more information about Synthane grades, properties 
and fabrication facilities, send in the coupon. 


SYNTHANE| 


is} 


LAMINATED LS) PLASTICS 








SYNTHANE CORPORATION - OAKS, PENNSYLVANIA 
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will Brazil go in selling at any price? 
Or will it join with other producers to 
establish some kind of minimum? 

Colombia—Falling coffee prices may 
mean a drop in Colombian dollar earn- 
ings of $200-million. That spells less 
income and more austerity, a round of 
infation—unless the government cuts 
its high spending—and a possible official 
devaluation of the peso. 

The fact that Bogota’s dollar reserves 
ye still in fairly good shape, and the 
speed with which the government has 
acted to conserve them, encourages 
most observers. Last week, Bogota 
forbade imports of certain commodities 
and slammed high taxes on others. All 
told, Bogota figures imports must be 
reduced by 35%. 

Coffee growers may get into a very 
tight position. Plantations were ex- 
panded last year, new land purchased 
at four or five times the real value. The 
tate of the coffee market a few years 
hence, when the new lands come into 
production, will determine how many 
growers can stay in business. 
~ Central America—In three republics, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, and Costa 
Rica, coffee represents better than 80% 
by value of exports. In Nicaragua it’s 
more than 50%. Without exception, 
bumper crops and high prices have en- 
couraged governments to increase their 
spending and plunge into public works 
programs undreamed of five years 


ago. 

The 1955 budgets are geared to an 
average price of 65¢ a Ib. Now with 
prices sagging toward 50¢, Central 
America is in trouble. 

The dip will discourage many de- 
velopment projects, and may lead to 
a devaluation or so. There’s no ques- 
tion that U.S. sales in Central America 
will suffer some. So will the tenuous 
political stability in nations like Guate- 
mala and Costa Rica. 

There are large unsold stocks, par- 
ticularly in Costa Rica. Last week 
Pres. Jose Figueres called on Central 
and Latin American producers to join 
in a 60¢-a-Ib. minimum export price. 
_Mexico—The Mexican economy isn’t 
tied so closely to coffee as the other 
major hemisphere producers—a. $10-mil- 
ion to $12-million drop in expected 
coffee revenues won’t hurt so much. 
Nor, in the opinion of the Treasury, 
will the slight readjustment caused by 
lower coffee earnings affect U.S. sales 
in Mexico. 

The calm outlook of the Mexican 
Treasury isn’t shared by coffee ex- 
porters and plantation owners. Pres- 
‘ure Is growing on the government to 
reduce coffee export taxes, and the 
sfowers are talking about holding their 
coffee off the market for a while. Any 
further drop in prices, the coffee men 
msist, will take them below the point 
where they operate profitably. 
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The Red Wooing of India 


Communist drive is half propaganda, half business 


. .. Mexican-Japanese business get-together. 


The Communist economic offensive 
in India (BW—Feb.12’55,p188) con- 
tinues unabated despite changes in the 
Kremlin leadership. Half propaganda 
and half business, these developments 
have followed in the wake of the Soviet 
stee] mill proposal signing two weeks 
ago: 

e India has announced $2.1-mil- 
lion purchases from Communist East 
Germany (BW-—Sep.4’54,p144) under 
a trade agreement signed only three 
months ago. Shipments will include 
cement and sugar machinery, machine 
tools, road-building equipment, preci- 
sion and optical instruments, electronic 
products, and chemicals. The German 
Communists also have presented a pro- 
posal for technical assistance in devel- 
oping South India’s lignite deposits. 

¢ Czech stunt pilots are putting on 
demonstrations of single engine aircraft 
dramatizing the Czechoslovakian Trade 
Fair exposition which opened earlier 
this month in Bombay. 

¢ Three European Communists ad- 
visers to India’s Planning Commission 
(two Russians and a Pole) have pre- 
sented a recommendation for the na- 
tionalization of non-Indian enterprises 
in “key” fields. This is taken-to mean 
several important British companies in 
the Calcutta area, where the govern- 
ment will shortly have extensive new 
electricity resources from the Damodar 
Valley development scheme. 

Meanwhile the government of India 
has issued a communique summarizing 
foreign economic aid received by the 
country since 1947. It’s the first such 
report presented the press, and is appar- 
ently intended as a counterbalance to 
the Communists’ campaign. 

Up to July last year, India received 
$497-million toward economic develop- 
ment from abroad. The U.S. supplied 
75% of this, half of it in direct grants 
and half in loans. No free aid was re- 
ceived from the Communist bloc. The 
loans included $190-million from the 
U.S. for emergency food supplies and 
$56.7-million in development loans 
from the World Bank. The U.S. has 

allocated another $60.5-million, in ad- 
dition to the continuing technical as- 
sistance program, since last July. 


Japan’s growing interest in the Mexi- 
can market is being matched by the 
government in Mexico City: Nacional 
Financiera, a government financial 
agency, has loaned $2,240,000 in pesos 


to Toyoda de Mexico, S. A., to build a 
textile machinery factory in the state of 
Hidalgo. 

Toyoda, one of the world’s largest 
textile machinery firms, will produce 
3,600 looms and 120,000 spindles an- 
nually. The idea is to modernize Mex- 
ico’s textile mills and to build equip- 
ment for export to the rest of Latin 
America. 

The Japanese importing firm of Scito 
is also looking into the possibility of 
importing Mexican cotton for the Japa- 
nese industry. A trade mission has ar- 
rived to inspect the cotton crop in Mex- 
ico’s booming northwest (BW —Jun.12 
’54,p186). Last week a shipment of 
5,000 bales left Mexico for Japan, now 
the country’s best export customer 
($22.8-million last year) after the U.S. 
and Britain. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Mexican chemicals expand: Monsanto 
Chemical Co. has announced expansion 
plans for its Monsanto Mexicana that 
started up in 1951 with $280,000 capi- 
ialization. Capital investment is now 
nearing $1-million and the company is 
bullish over domestic consumption pros- 
pects. . . . Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., 
White Plains, N. Y., will build a 
$480,000 plant in Mexico City. The 
company already operates plants in Bra- 
zil and Argentina. 

° 
Desmogging in Britain: The govern- 
ment is going ahead with a five-point 
program with industry in trying to clim- 
inate industrial haze. The joker is 
whether or not smokeless fuels will be 
available, a question not yet decided. 

e 
Operation Enterprise No. 6 sets off for 
Latin America next week. It’s a group 
of U.S. businessmen who will spread 
the word about American business tech- 
niques south of the border. The trip 
follows earlier successful missions to 
Western Europe sponsored by National 
Sales Executives, Inc. 

* 
International elbow-bending: Holland is 
now the world’s leading beer exporter, 
$6.8-million worth last year. Best cus- 
tomers were the British African colonies 
of the Gold Coast and Nigeria; the U.S. 
was third. . . . Cuba’s oldest brewery, 
La Tropical, will soon export its Cristal 
Beer to Florida to sell for 40¢ to 45¢ 
for a 12-ounce, no-deposit bottle. 
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OPEN THE MIND 
AND CLOSE THE SALE 


THE KEY TO SUCCESS IN SELLING! A top 
authority shows you how to take advantage of 
positive, known facts about prospects 
. how to use these facts in 
preparing a _ selling plan 

and how to use this 
plan for positive buying ace 
tion. Gives practical help— 
straight, how-to-do-it infor- 
mation on all phases of sell- 
ing. By John M, Wilson, 
Vice Pres., Sales, National 
Cash Kegister Co. 256 pp., 33 
illus., $3.75 











EFFECTIVE 
LETTERS IN BUSINESS 


Make your business 


letters get attention, 
arouse interest, and 


win the answer you 
want with this guide. Gives concrete point- 
ers on how to apply tested techniques in 
answering routine daily mail, writing sales 
letters, credit letters, letters of application, 
etc. Included are checklists for rating ap- 
pearance and effectiveness of letters. By 
R. L. Shurter, Prof. of English and Head of 
Dept. of Language and Literature, Case 
Inst. of Tech, 2nd Ed, 300 pp., $3.95 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF 
EXECUTIVE CONTROL 


This book explains the simple methods of ex- 
ecutive leadership that produce effective man- 
agement control. It discusses relationships with 
subordinates, associates, and su periors—points 
out methods of dealing with problems con- 
nected with each. Puts forth varied methods of 
solving problems of executive leadership, help- 
ing you to select your own tools for managing 
— By E. H. Schell, Professor of Busi- 
ness Management, M. I, T. td, 2 - @ 
illus., $4.50 a a 


READ THESE BOOKS 
10 DAYS FREE 


McGraw-Hill Book 


Co., Dept. BW-2-26 
330 W. 42 St., NYC 36 


| ination on approval. In 10 days I will remit for 
book(s) I keep, plus few cents for delivery costs, and 
| return unwanted book(s) postpaid. (We pay de- 
livery costs if you remit with this coupon—same 
return privilege.) 

| C) Uris—Suecessful Leader—$3.50 

L] Wilson—Open the Mind—$3.75 

| O Shurter—Effective Letters—$3.95 
C) Schell—Executive Controi—$4.50 
| (Print) 
Name 


1 
| 
Send me book(s) checked below for 10 days’ exam- | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Company 


RE At ondancndenencessuesedcéees<seedesec dade 


For price and terms outside 


U 
write McGraw-Hill Int’l., N.Y _I 
—_—— i eee 
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Oct 
29 
Low 


November —3<— December —4 


Data 


Since the sharp 
Nov.-Dec. price 
upsurge ended... 


Despite beliefs to the contrary, the 
trend of stock prices doesn’t always co- 
incide with the trend of business activ- 
ity in general. Sometimes it does, but 
just as often it doesn’t. 

The chart above proves the point. 
It shows the movement, since October, 
of Standard & Poor's daily industrial, 
utility, and rail stock price indexes. As 
the zigzags reveal, stock prices have 
been merely marking time since Jan. 1. 
Yet industrial production has been ris- 
ing briskly since last summer (page 34), 
and the outlook is for more of the same. 
¢ Going Its Own Way-—Last year’s 
market behavior offered further proof 
that Wall Street doesn’t always go on 
the same tangent as general business. 
Last year, stocks went on one of their 
sharpest zooms in history, even though 
business activity was at best moving 























Stondard & Poor's Corp. Daily Stock Prices 


14 21 


| 


' 
January ——>——February-—> 


10 oe | 7 


Indexes (Highs and Lows) ©susiness weex 





.-»Most stocks have 
found the going 
much tougher. 








1955: Marking Time 


sidewise during much of the period. 
For this seeming paradox, there's 
a very good reason: Though people 
often forget it, the market's basic 
habit is to reflect hopes and fears 
for the future, rather than the current 
health of the national economy. 
¢ The Story Today—This raises the 
question of how to interpret today's 
ups and downs that add up to little 
change. 
On balance, Wall Streeters arent 
unduly worried. They see recent market 
fluctuations as part of a much-needed 
“consolidation period” that is daily im 
proving the market’s internal strength. 
The pace of the 1954 advance, they saj, 
was too fast for comfort, especially neat 
the year end. In retrospect, they feel it 
could have undermined the markets 
health if it had continued 
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How long the breathing-spell will last 
ihey don’t know, nor do they care par- 
icularly. They admit that many indi- 
vidual stocks have slumped well below 
heir bull-market highs (table below), 
wt they are impressed by the reluctance 
vith which most stocks have given 


sound. 


° Speculation— WV hile Wall 


Streeters 


dmit there’s still a lot of speculating 
i» the market, they see no real danger 
iat a severe price slide will take the 


place of the current resting period for 
the indexes. 

It is noticeable, however, that few 
market advisers are going far out on a 
limb with “buy” suggestions. Instead, 
they recommend extreme caution in 
considering new investments because 
(1) of the high prices of many shares 
in relation to earnings and dividends 
and (2) of the attention that official 
Washington has been giving the market 


a CMP 


cost cutting 
ON THIS 





report 


DRAWN METAL PART 


latelv. 


Victims of Crossrips in the Market 


Below is a random sampling of 
lower 
mdes, that have been casualties of 
the recent churning in the bull mar- 
\et. Indeed, for buvers of these shares at 


docks, both blue-chips 


Stock 
\bbott Laboratories............... 
{lied Chemical & Dye............ 
{merada Petroleum.........+.++++ 
\merican Tobacco.........+ee+00- 
Archer-Daniels-Midland........... 


cA sib estdenweeeeee 
Chance Vought Aircraft........... 
Douglas Aircraft..........ee+eeee% 
OD, <.ctseccesadvecese 
Food Machinery & Chemical....... 


General Dynamics. .............+. 
icncc cones obennens 
General Tire & Rubber............ 
Hershey Chocolate..............6+ 
ad saapetecetesasecens 
International Silver.............-. 
Jewel Tea. . 
johnson & Johnson. ........s000% 
rrr er 
Koppers Co... . . 


National Gypsum. . . 
New York Air Brake.............. 
New York Central RR............ 


\.Y., New Haven & Hartford RR. . 
Nopeo Chemical.................. 
Olin Mathieson Chemical.......... 
Fitteburgh Steel...............005 


I soe ones c.ccsccccdecen 


Texas Gulf Producing. ............ 
Texas & Pacific Ry............... 
Texas Pacific Coal & Oil........... 
Loe ee 


U. | ee 
Victor Chemical Works 
si csucwects 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 
Western Pacific 
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% change from 
Subsequent from Oct. Recent Nov.—Feb. 
high P Date close level { . high 
$48.37 Jan. 3 + 19.8% $43.25 —12.7% 
104.50 Dec. 20 + 16.1 94.50 -11.1, 
230.50 Jan. 3 + 25.6 209 . 25 —11.6 
; 69.37 Jan. 25 + 18.6 62.75 —11.3 
46.75 Dec. 7 + 23.0 41.50 —13.8 
34.75 Jan. 10 + 39.0 31.50 —13.0 
68.00 Feb. 15 +123.0 57.50 —34.4 
141.00 Jan. 24 + 64.9 130.00 -—12.9 
107 .50 Feb. 14 + 47.8 92.25 —16.8 
53.25 Dec. 22 + 21.7 48.50 —10.9 
131.00 Feb. 15 +100.0 113.75 —26.3 
107 .37 Jan. 3 + 19.5 94.50 —14.3 
58.75 Feb. 15 + 65.5 53.75 —14.1 
50.00 Dec. 23 + 22.0 42.00 —19.8 
114.25 Jan. 20 + 52.3 103.75 —14.0 
70.00 Dec. 1 + 31.3 64.00 —11.3 
55.00 Nov. 23 + 14.6 49.00 —12.5 
78.00 Nov. 30 + 17.7 70.00 —12.1 
25.25 Dec. 25 + 40.3 18.75 —36.1 
50.75 Feb. 2 + 43.0 45.75 —14.1 
64.25 Feb. 7 + 45.2 57.75 —14.7 
51.75 Jan. 3 + 24.0 45.00 —16.2 
55.75 Jan. 13 + 42.0 50.50 —13.4 
27 .37 Dec. 10 + 38.5 24.37 —15.2 
39.00 Jan. 10 +105.2 34.50 —23.7 
36.00 Jan. 10 + 35.8 32.00 -15.1 
36.75 Nov. 30 + 50.0 30.00 —27.6 
76.87 Feb. 1 + 22.0 70.50 —10.1 
"60.25 Dec. 3 + 22.3 54.75 —11.2 
30.62 Jan. 3 + 58.1 26.87 —19.4 
24.62 Jan. 4 + 47.0 21.37 —19.4 
77.12 Dec. 22 + 31.8 69 .37 —13.2 
27.37 Jan. 3 + 34.4 23.62 —18.4 
66.25 Nov. 22 + 34.3 60.50 —11.6 
48.00 Nov. 30 + 22.7 43.50 —11.5 
100.50 Jan. 28 + 19.7 90.25 —12.2 
172.00 Dec. 27 + 29.3 154.50 —13.2 
58.00 Jan. 26 + 31.8 52.75 —-11.9 
94.00 Jan. 26 + 49.8 83.50 —16.7 
57.00 Dec. 31 + 14.0 52.00 —10.0 
46.37 Dec. 6 + 30.6 42.25 —12.3 
37.87 Jan. 3 + 23.7 34.00 —12.6 
27.62 Dec. 10 + 28.5 23.62 —18.6 
43.50 Dec. 8 + 19.8 37.00 —17.9 
73.87 Jan. 26 + 37.8 67 .00 —12.8 


or near their peak prices, the bull mar- 
ket has been strictly fiction, as losses 
in these issues have ranged from 10% 
to 36% from their November-February 


highs. 
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CMP COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 
(NON-SCALLOPING QUALITY) 


eliminated earing and an 
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soliniaue ae gained interest and 


Several meet i 

production and Mim-_, 
Sider the. cup Proposal. Several 
test runs were made with the non- 
earring CMP Specification steel 
developed Specifically for this 
job. It workea wonders. The 

oO trimming operation was eliminated 
completely and a Precision quality 
for uniformity was established. _ 
A close, dependable assembly of 
components was made Possible 
eliminating the “re-work*" line 
entirely. Rejects were reduced to 
an absolute minimum. Perhaps you 
could improve your product and pro~ 

O duction, too, with CMP "specific 
Specs" cold rolled Strip steel — 

we will be glad to work with you. 











CMP Products—low carbon, electro zinc coated, high 
carbon, tempered spring steel, stainless and alloy. 


the Cold Metal Products co. 


GENERAL OFFICE: YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
PLANTS: YOUNGSTOWN, O., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SALES OFFICES: 
New York © Cleveland ©@ Detroit ® Indianapolis 
Chicago © St. Lovis © Los Angeles ® San Francisco 
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OW IT’S A PASTURE... 








AND HERE'S THE MODERN BUSINESS TOOL 
THAT MAKES IT POSSIBLE! 


| NOWADAYS you can literally pull up stakes and move your 

business anywhere you want—anywhere, that is, where there 
are roads, and that means just about everywhere. And trucks 
make it possible! 

Trucks make it possible to bui/d the new plant—and it’s 
‘trucks that keep it operating profitably once it’s built, bring- 
ing in the raw materials and parts and moving out the finished, 
ready-for-the-market products. 

Years ago, before trucks came along, decentralization of 
industry was out of the question. Like it or not, a plant just 
had to be on a rail-line. 

Today all that’s changed. Trucks, with their speed and 
flexibility, have brought a vast new outlook to American in- 
dustry. Now, thanks to the superb mobility of motor trans- 
port, you can set up shop in the spot most advantageous for 
your business— wherever that may be—and know you'll have 
the best of transportation services at your door. 

Decentralization can be a mighty important advantage in 
peace and war—and trucks have made it possible! 








AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS * WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


IF YOU’VE GOT IT... A TRUCK BROUGHT IT! 











Wall St. Talks ... 


. . . about the antics¢ 
Hupp Corp. stock ... demang 
for long-term funds . . . Sen 
Chavez's uranium worries, 


Most active Big Board stock jy 
week was Hupp Corp. Some 15% 9 
its outstanding shares (306,800.9 
around 2-million) changed hands, } 
closed at $8.50, which was 20% abop 
its December low of $2.75. Causey 
the rise: rumors. A big foreign om 
poration, so the gossip goes, has beg 
avidly buying Hupp’s shares with @ 
eye to a merger that would giveg 
Hupp’s Big Board listing. Hupp ® 
ported a 16¢-per-share deficit in 19} 
went 1¢-a-share in the red in Janugp 
September, 1954. 


Moody’s sees American Tel. & Tel 
proposed $650-million debenture offer 
ing as another reminder that the bond 
market faces “‘a heavy demand for long. 
term funds in the months ahead.” Sing 
“this demand is coming soon afte 
$1.9-billion of new money has been 
absorbed by Treasury refunding, and 
at a time when bank credit will likey 
be tight,” Moody's looks for “some 
further liberalization of bond yields” 


Another worrier over the uranium 
stock craze is Sen. Dennis Chavez, 
New Mexico Democrat. He asked the 
Senate Banking Committee this week 
to investigate what he called unprec 
dented sale of such stocks. 


Latest bank-merger rumor in Mar 
hattan links Guaranty Trust and First 
National. Speculitors are paying con- 
siderable attention to the yarn. Guar 
anty’s shares closed last week at $8} 
bid, up 4.7%; First National’s at $490, 
up 7%. 


All that glitters is not gold. That’ 
what many smart Wall Street research. 
ers say about some record-breaking 
1954 earnings now in the headlines 
Example: This week’s General Electne 
report, which shows 1954 earnings of 
$212.6-million, highest net in history 
and $45.9-million above 1953. The 
1esearchers point out (1) that GE% 
tax and renegotiation payments last 
year dropped $130.5-million under 
1953, and (2) that its 1954 pretax 
profit margin actually slipped_ off to 
3.2%—against 15.2% in 1953 and 
15.9% in 1952. 


Douglas Aircraft’s net earuings " 
1954, $36.2-million, represented 
29.9% return on stockholders’ equity 


in the business ($120.9-million). 
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FEMALE 
SECRETARIAL CHAIR 


MALE CLERICAL 


COMFORT MASTER 


SWIVEL CHAIR JUNIOR 


THE COMFORT 


MASTER DELUXE 


©GF Co. 1955 


There’s a 


COMFORT MASTER 


THE NEW 2157 


SWIVEL ARM CHAIR 





































bodform, adjustable aluminum office 


chair for every purse and purpose 


Now there are seven Goodform adjustable chairs to serve the 
seating needs of 95% of all office workers 


A perfectly comfortable Goodform office 
chair is more than just a piece of good- 
looking furniture. It’s a sound invest- 
ment that pays off in better work done. 


Whether it seats the company presi- 
dent or a girl in the stenographic pool 
.. in large organization or small. . . 
the famous Goodform chair adjusts 
exactly to the particular physical char- 
acteristics of practically every office 
worker in America. So, with the body 
at rest, the mind is not distracted by 
awkward posture and its resulting 
physical discomfort. 


Every Goodform chair is equipped 
with no less than five adjustments . . 


so it can be accurately and comfortably 
fitted to the physical characteristics of 
the person who will use it. 


Structurally, no office chair can 
hold a candle to Goodform. Its solidly- 
welded aluminum construction makes it 
practically breakproof and fireproof. Its 
amazing light weight makes it easy to 
move. Its satin finish stays smooth, 
never snags nylons or delicate fabrics. 
And both seat and back are cushioned 
with air-cooled foam rubber, covered 
with long-wearing plastic or wool fabric 
in smart pattern and color. 


So ... from the mail room to the 
board room, invest in Goodform chairs 


Good metal business furniture is @ good investment 


—for the comfort of all employees—for 
higher efficiency and morale. Why not 
see the Goodform line of office furniture 
yourself at the nearest GF showroom? 
Or write General Fireproofing Com- 
pany, Dept. B41, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


—_-@€> > 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 












MODE-MAKER DESKS « GOODFORM 
ALUMINUM CHAIRS « SUPER-FILER 
MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT > 
GF ADJUSTABLE STEEL SHELVING 
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NOTHING 
PROTECTS 

LINKS 

STAINLESS STEEL 


In the world of products and equipment, 
just as in Nature, protection is the difference 
between a long life and a too-early end. 
Many materials are good-looking. Some 
are strong. Some resist corrosion. But not 
one other commercially-available material 
offers the same combination of beauty, high 
strength, high hardness and resistance to 
corrosion, heat and wear that stainless steel 
can give you. Not one has the ability to 


Make it BETTER-and LONGER LASTING-with 


Allegheny Metal 


Warehouse stocks carried by all Ryerson steel plants 














protect as completely, last as long and cost 
you as little in the long run. 

These qualities in Allegheny Metal can 
boost the salespower of a product, or cut the 
operating costs of equipment—often with 
little or no increase in first cost. Very likely 


you have problems where these advantages 


can bring you benefits. Let us work with 
you. Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 
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You may have heard that the system of declarations and payments of 
estimated tax has been eased under the new law. If you accept that at its 
face value, it may lead you into an expensive trap. 


The fact is that only the lower brackets benefit. For example, a married 
person who gets practically all of his income from salaries of no more than 
$10,000 doesn’t have to file an estimate at all. 


But for everyone who has to file, the declaration system is actually much 
stiffer than it used to be. Under the old law, a taxpayer who underestimated 
his tax during the year could generally avoid penalty by meeting the require- 
ments at the last installment—due Jan. 15. 


The new law measures the amount of tax to be paid at each quarter in 
relationship with the full tax for the year. Thus, a taxpayer is subject to a 
penalty at each quarter (Apr. 15, June 15, Sept. 15, and Jan. 15) if he fails 
to meet the requirements for payment. 


That means that you now have to be right at each installment date 
throughout the year. Otherwise, you could be paid up by the last date 
(Jan. 15) and still be hit with a penalty for each of the other quarters. Here’s 
how it works out: 


Beginning with your 1955 declaration, your estimated tax must be at 
least 70% of the tax shown on your final return. Since it used to be 80%, 
that looks like a break. 


But the difference is that now the 6% penalty applies to each under- 
estimated installment instead of just one. And the penalty runs until the 
amount is paid, or until the due-date of the final return, whichever is earlier. 


The 6% penalty itself is figured on the difference between what you 
have paid and what you should have paid. (However, note that your with- 
holding payments are treated as if they are payments of estimated tax.) 


For example: Say that on Apr. 15 you estimate your tax for 1955 to 
be $8,000. You make three quarterly payments of $2,000 each. Then, after 
the end of the year, you discover that your final tax liability will be $15,000. 


Your estimate thus should have been at least $10,500 (70% of $15,000). 
And your quarterly payments should have been $2,625. So you are open 
to a potential 6% per-annum penalty charge on $625 ($2,625 minus $2,000) 
for each of the three quarters—even though a final payment by Jan. 15 of 
$4,500 makes up for the underestimate. 


You can easily avoid this trap in one of two ways: (1) Either estimate 
the same amount of tax as you paid for 1954; or (2) figure it on your 1954 
income, but with your 1955 exemptions and tax rates. 


This saves you from penalties even though your total estimated tax 
payments come to less than the 70% of what your final tax turns out to be. 


But say you don’t want to figure your estimate that way—because, for 
example, last year’s tax is higher than what you figure your 1955 tax will 
be. And you don’t want to overpay, either. In that case, you can use one 
of two methods to find your estimated tax for each quarter: 


¢ The 70% rule. Here you find your taxable income for the months end- 
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ing before the month you have to meet an installment. Then you “annualize 
FEB. 26, 1955 —that is, assume that your income for the rest of the year will continue on 
, ° the same basis. You figure your tax on this figure, take 70% of that result 

as your estimated tax, and pay one-quarter of it by Apr. 15. 


In June, you figure the tax again on the basis of taxable income received 
up through May 31; in September, your estimate is based on income to 
Aug. 31. 


¢ The 90% rule. Here no penalty is charged if you pay 90% of the tax 
on the actual taxable income received before the month the installment is 
due. Here you do not “annualize.” ) 


Which method you use depends on which part of the year you expect 
to get your income. If most of it comes early in the year, and you expect 
to get a lot less later in the year, the 90% method is best. If you expect 
more toward the end of the year, use the 70% method. In either case, you 
must revise your estimate each quarter to account for actual income. 

















Ambitious do-it-yourselfers will find it a lot simpler than it used to be 
to build their own summer house. And it costs about half as much as a 
professional job. Prefabrication of parts, simpler design, clearer plans, 
better books and blueprints have all contributed. 


Latest development is a “precut” house. Sponsored by Popular Mechan- 
ics Magazine, it is built from a kit of packaged, labeled bundles of pieces, 
all cut to proper lengths and angles. The basic kit sells for $1,800, builds 
a 24 ft. by 46 ft. shell with a couple of partitions. e 
































For another $1,000 you get the material to bring the building to the 
“summer cottage” stage of completion—paneled living room (redwood), 
partitions to make bedrooms, bath and kitchen plumbing, and wiring. Still 
another $1,000 makes a completely winterized home, including built-in 
storage areas, a big stone fireplace. 

Biggest advantage of the design, the magazine claims, is that almost | 


any conceivable floor plan is possible. Step-by-step details, plus 10 blue- 
prints, are in a book to be published Mar. 15: Precut House You Can Assem- 


eae, clare 





ble Yourself, by Richard Dempewolff (Popular Mechanics Press; $2.50). It Ww 
also comes with the kit, which you can order through the magazine: 200 E. 

Ontario St., Chicago IL -™ 

You'll find a couple of other good new books along the same lines. One — 

is Build Your Own Summer Camp or Cabin, by Jeffrey Livingstone (McGraw- amgre Ic 

Hill: $4.50), which includes complete details. The other is Living on the ee 

Level, by Royal Barry Wills (Houghton Mifflin; $5), which gives one-story both State 

house plans and sketches, plus homebuilding hints. Link-B 

It waste | 

pane Bt chtions ri 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. reports that deaths from ustallaic 
tuberculosis among policy owners dropped to less than 1% in 1954. Pneu- = 
monia deaths hit 1.6%. Both figures are new lows. cquipmen 

—eo— 

Note for marksmen: A new bullet trap has been put on the market by eeeeees 
Radiation Furnace Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich. It’s made of one piece <7 
of heavy, welded steel, has a 12-in. by 12-in. target face, uses no sand or resp 
waste. Maximum limits are: rifle, .22 cal. long rifle, rimfire; pistol and ae, 


revolver, .38 cal. special. It sells for around $25. 
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LINK-BELT RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING...WORKING FOR INDUSTRY 
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Sewage treatment plant (inset) serves Link-Belt Company Plant at Colmar, 25 miles outside Philadelphia. Except 
for chemical laboratory used by Sanitary Engineering Dept. for customer service, it’s a typical Link-Belt system. 





Industries submit samples of wastes for testing at 
Link-Belt’s Colmar chemical lab (in background). 


Straightline collectors are used in primary and 
final settling tanks. Here operator tilts scum pipe. 


Clean up industrial wastes 


with Link-Belt equipment engineered to your exact needs 


aad waste treatment must be considered as part of the 
manufacturing process. In moving from metropolitan 
weas or locating at rural sites, many plants find it necessary to 
eat their own liquid industrial and sewage wastes. This is 
particularly true with increased anti-pollution legislation, 
roth State and Federal. 

Link-Belt is a highly qualified designer and manufacturer 
ot waste treatment equipment. More, Link-Belt recommen- 
dations fepresent cumulative judgment acquired in many 
asullations—not only in industrial wastes, but on large 
municipal water and sewage treatment plants as well. In 
many cases, Link-Belt’s combination of design and quality 
‘quipment has enabled industries like steel, chemical proc- 


essing, canning, packing, paper and many others to reclaim 
valuable by-products while reducing pollution. 

Whether your plant is rural or urban . . . call your nearest 
Link-Belt office. Our specialists—cooperating with your own 
engineers, chemists and consultants—will work out the finest 
in modern water or waste treatment plants for you. Here you 
can also get expert advice on your complete conveying and 
power transmission needs. LINK-BELT COMPANY, Dept. 
AV, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois. 13,787 
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WEATHER 


You remember the unusual... 
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Weathermen’s records show usin 





six winters have been warm. 












A Long-Range Look: Does It Heljon 


Winter arrived late this year but with 
a vengeance. In January snow touched 
the palm trees and neon splendor of 
Las Vegas for the first time since 1949. 
Later in the month tornadoes de- 
molished schoolhouses in the deep 
South. In February the French liner 
Liberte ran into so much wind and ice 
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winters really milder despite occasional when the younger generation 0 


he answer: a highly qualified “yes” conditions. Wéint« grandpa claim 


in the Hudson that it needed five tugs —but don’t bet t ey'll get er le 
and three passes to reach the pier. Last « Not Wiat They Used To Be . 
week Miami’s temperature fell almost older generation has contended ™ 
50F overnight. Lente 

This brings up the old question. Are used to be. The remark is usually made y ch 
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9,000 years in trying to build up theory... 
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is gs still in an ice age. Historians from their records see us in a cycle of relatively severe 
weather. 
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us in f Wide fluctuations. Last You, looking back a month, see the wide swings in the weather 
that make daily forecasts difficult. 


errr PADIS 





ologist in charge of the New York 


- oe 
alt omorrow S Fo recast * 7 rs Sg forgets when de- 


scribing the waist-deep snow of his 
arme. § “¢ Warmer, tropical storms are hitting All of this sounds convincing. But childhood that his knees are now where 
The J Nev England with increasing fre- meteorologists will warm you not to his waist was then. Weather Bureau 
d for § Wency, apparel manufacturers are get- bank on long-term trends. Frequent records show that New England had 
hat it f™§ stuck with large inventories of change is the only thing you can count more snow in 1947-48 than in any of 
made § vy clothes, growing seasons are on the weather to provide. Manufac- the “old-fashioned” winters on record. 
com hening, birds are ranging farther turing and merchandising based on a Many areas (Bismarck, N. D., is one) 
riving  Yorth, drought areas of the Southwest conviction that winters are warmer can had a series of colder than normal 
laims, § “* expanding. be fatal, says Ernest J. Christie, meteor- winters at the same time the Northeast 
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Selling is an old profession with new problems. The 
basic steps to a sale are the same. The salesman must 
still contact the prospect, arouse his interest, create 
preference for his product . . . before making the pro- 
posal and closing the sale. 

But there are new angles. Because modern industry 
is more complex and more decentralized, the salesman 
must contact more people and travel more miles per 
sale. Add to these facts the problem of selling in a 
highly competitive market, and it becomes obvious 
that the salesman needs help. 

The best help you can give your sales force is con- 
sistent and adequate advertising in business publica- 
tions. Such advertising MECHANIZES the first three 
steps in the manufacture of a sale. It makes oontact 
with known and unknown buying influences at pen- 
nies per call. . . enables the salesman to use his selling 
talents on the important pay-off steps of the sale... 
keeps his customers sold between calls. 

An interesting 20-page McGraw-Hill booklet, 
““Mechanizing Your Sales with Business Paper Adver- 
tising’”’, is yours for the asking. Your McGraw-Hill 
salesman will be happy to give you a copy of this 
booklet, and also tell you about our sound slide film, 
“Plateau of Progress” which is available for showing 
at sales and management meetings. 


McGRAW-HILL 


a 
ALY 
- a1 
We BAW Se PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Way £02 BUSINESS 
SZ” an 330 WEST 42nd STREET @ 
é NEW YORK 36, N. Y. AB) 


Over a million men in business and industry pay to read McGraw-Hill Publications 








a better kind of power 


for the oil industrv 





The mark of an 
Extra Dependable 
machine 


Electro Dynamic—America’s 
leading maker of custom- 
built motors since 1880— 
now offers a complete line 
of standard and special 
motors for pumping and 
refining equipment. 
















The red E.D. “power spot” 
means extra dependable 
Electro Dynamic power... 
75 years in the making... 
yours today at 2o extra cost! 








1 to 250 hp. AC ond 
DC. Standard or 


a E CT R oO special purpose. 
Y ~ A a | i Cc N.E.M.A, standards. GD 
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ependable motors > 











PRODUCT OF GENERAL DYNAMICS 





NEW... 


Write for 
Brochure 100 
and literature on 
new E.D. motors 
and drives. 
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Electro Dynamic division of 
General Dynamics Corporation 
Bayonne, New Jersey 
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was registering above-average mye 
temperatures. 

As far as most human activities 
concerned, year-to-year changes og 
order of several degrees of mean 
perature are much more significant¢ 
century-to-century changes of peg 
one mean degree. And daily fing 
tions, which may range 50 deg 
from cold to warm, are even g 
significant in regulating life and 
dustry. 

























I. Cyclical Data 


What, then, is all this talk 
weather cycles? The charts give 
of the answer. If you go back over 
periods, you can detect cycles—not 
regular ones, however. They don’t 
like the regular oscillations that g 
people think of as a cycle. These 
are erratic. 

Scientists have spent lifetimes og 
ing tree rings, measuring layers of 
in lake bottoms, studying journals 
legends for clues about droughts, hig 
water marks, long or short growing sa 
sons, freezing of rivers. At best, 
these accumulated statistics give 4 
spotty picture of weather history. 
fail to measure the relative severityg 
storms or the long-range effects 
cycles. 

e Wrong Impressions—History must 
read critically. For example, a mild 
season following a long successiony 
very moist seasons shows up 
strongly in the record books. A 
dry spell in the midst of many fai 
dry seasons tends to get overlooked. 

Then, too, tornadoes seem to k 
occurring with greater frequency, but Ww 
records on them are very new. A de ap 
turbance involving a strip of perhaps 







































































































10 mi. could easily go undetected m The 
the sparsely traveled West of 100 yeas of 
ago. 

Tiieicaiaas records go back a met if Tal 
300 years, and for half of that period thr 
temperatures were often recorded it con 
doors. While houses of the time wee J} cat 
not well heated, such records still cam §/" ane 
throw the temperature curve off seven abi 
degrees. bi 


World weather records of the typ 
that meteorologists now use for long ane 
range forecasts date from the cal) |) pas 
1930s. Even this modern information @ [Ss two 
is sparse over huge sections of land, and | gag 
practically nonexistent over water areas 
e “Lunatic Fringe”—Recognizing 
limitations of their data, most meteor 
ologists are extremely conservative 
identifying long-range trends. They 
point to their record of only 80% co 
rectness on 24-hour forecasts and throw 
up their hands at long-term stuff. They 
frequently refer to “trend” forecastes 
as the lunatic fringe of their profession 

Actually, that’s a pretty narrow vie® 
There are extremists in every busines 


are 
 & 
a 
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The engineers and constructors that stand behind the planning 
of your plant may well hold the key to its future success. 


Taking your new plant from the planning stage to blueprints, 
through construction, and finally into successful operation, is a 
complicated process. It involves such considerations as site lo- 
cation, scientific space planning, new production techniques 
and requirements, design. flexibility for future expansion, adapt- 
ability to any potential product switchover, and many other factors. 


lt is a process in which Ebasco can help you both practically 
and economically. Ebasco's half-century of experience encom- 
passes the complete engineering and construction of more than 
two billion dollars of new plants, large and small, in this country 


and around the world. This is the experience behind the plans 
‘ of every new plant Ebasco builds. 


Our booklet—'The Inside Story of Outside Help'—tells 
the story of Ebasco and its services. For a copy, write 
Ebasco Services Incorporated, Two Rector St., New York 6,N. Y. 






what’s behind the plans behind the plant? 








Ebasco offers the following services 
to business and industry: 
Appraisal + Consulting Engineering 
Design & Construction 
Financial & Business Studies 
industrial Relations 
Insurance, Pensions & Safety 
Purchasing, Inspection & Expediting 
Rates & Pricing » Research 
Sales & Public Relations 
Space Planning 
Systems, Methods & Budgets 
Tax + Washington Office 
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NEW YORK - CHICAGO + DALLAS - PORTLAND, ORE..- WASHINGTON, D.C. 














“ _. Leif Ericson, a promoter in the Miami tradition, said 


in 1000 A.D., ‘If we call it Greenland more people will 


al 


come’... 


whom you have to take with a grain of 
salt. ‘'rend people speak of future palm 
trees in Boston Common and melting 
of the entire Greenland and Antarctic 
ice caps with a resultant flooding of 
the world’s coastal cities. That’s ex- 
tremely unlikely when you speak in 
terms of decades. Such drastic changes 
would require a rise of perhaps 30F in 
the polar regions, which could be 
brought about only by a major shifting 
in the earth’s land mass or a change in 
the amount of solar energy we re- 
ceive. 

On the other hand, changes of a de- 
gree or two in mean winter tempera- 
tures, which are possible purely on the 
basis of shifting storm paths, can have 
a great economic impact. With a suc- 
cession of warmer than normal winters, 
crop areas penetrate northward, and 
growing seasons lengthen. The corn- 
belt has expanded about 500 mi. north- 
ward in the last 40 years. Wheat areas 
now reach far into Canada. Russians are 
plowing the once-frozen steppes. Popu- 
lation shifts in such fringe areas have 
tremendous political, as well as eco- 
nomic, implications. 
¢ Warmer Winters—While most mete- 
orologists explain away the expansion 
of agricultural areas as random chance 
of getting a few mild winters in succes- 
sion, the long-term boys have worked 
out a cycle to explain it. Their records 
show that the rise of winter tempera- 
tures started about 1850 and progressed 
from south to north. They detect no 
change in summer temperatures. 

Central Europe may have passed the 
crest in the cycle as early as 1920, 
when the rise of temperature in the 
Arctic was in full swing. At Spitz- 
bergen, the change was really pro- 
nounced. Winter mean temperatures 
rose about 16F between 1911-1920 
and 1931-1935. The edge of the main 
area of Arctic ice receded hundreds of 
miles toward the pole. 
¢ Then Colder—In January, 1940, the 
winter climate of Europe reverted 
abruptly to greater severity. In studying 
previous cycles of the same range, 
climatologists found that some areas 
lagged behind the general trend, as the 
northeastern United States may now 
be doing. They caution, however, that 
it’s still too early to say for sure that 
cooler winters in the Midwest and 
Central Europe are the beginnings of a 
major climate shift. 

That's the difficulty with all weather 
forecasting. What's missing is an ade- 
quate physical explanation of what 
causes weather changes. Meteorologists 
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have to grope and work by analogy. 
Theory and records are not complete 
enough for a weatherman ever to be 
sure—the way a chemist or metallurgist 
is sure. 


ll. Probing the Past 


Historical records provide rude an- 
alogies by the dozen for almost any 
situation you can imagine. For the 
North Atlantic the warming trend of 
the last 100 years may be analogous to 
the one that occurred in roughly 800 
tc 1200 A.D. 

That was the age of Viking explora- 
tion and colonization. There’s no men- 
tion of summer ice in the numerous 
reports of the early Norse voyagers. 
The glaciers of Norway, Iceland, and 
Greenland had apparently withdrawn 
far within their present limits. 

Farmlands extended up the moun- 

tain valleys. Fifty years ago it seemed 
inconveivable that agriculture could 
ever have flourished there. But retreat 
of the glaciers in the last few decades 
has uncovered all kinds of evidence 
from beneath the ice. Leif Ericson, 
however, was a promoter in the best 
Miami tradition. He’s reported to have 
said in 1000 A.D., “If we call it Green- 
land, more people will come there.” 
e Ice Ages—Other analogies appear if 
you go back further into the record. 
The last great retreat of the glaciers 
is set about 20,000 years ago. At their 
peaks (25,000 to 600,000 years B. C.), 
these glaciers covered one-third of 
North America, as well as large sec- 
tions of Asia, Europe, Australia, and 
South America. Only the Greenland 
and Antarctic sheets and a_ few 
isolated mountain glaciers remain to- 
day. There’s about one-third as much 
ice now as there was at the peak. 

Strictly speaking, we’re still living in 
a glacial period. Most of the geologic 
history of the world occurred during 
interglacial periods. This is reckoned 
on a time scale of hundreds of millions 
of years. During interglacial periods ice 
was practically unknown. Only  shal- 
low portions of the polar seas froze in 
the winter. Climate was very mild, and 
the temperature difference between 
Equator and poles was relatively slight. 
¢ Climatic Optimum—Probably — the 
closest we have come within historic 
trmes to the calm of the geologic in- 
terglacial eras was for a period of about 
2,000 years in the 5th and 6th millen- 
nia B. C during what scientists call 
the Climatic Optimum. 

At that time forests spread far to the 








north of their present limits, J 
climbed far up the mountains » 
covered many islands now swept 
by severe storms. It is probable 
Arctic areas were 10F warmer than fe 
are now. Spitzbergen, at least, hag, 
rich vegetation. 

No matter what time scale you% 
you run into combinations of event 
that occur too frequently to be 
tributed to random chance. Even on the 
daily time scale, you notice it gm 
and again. Certain areas have too mg 
rain, or too much wind from one dig 
tion, or too high air pressure, teh 
mere chance. 

On the really huge geologic 
where you're talking in terms off 
earth’s climate history as a whole, fig 
are three general theories to agg 
for changes in climate: 

Continentality. ‘The warm if 
glacial periods, as contrasted with 
million or so years of the currently 
age, were periods of great calm dif 
which the land surface of the em 
was made very smooth. 3 

Ice ages have generally been pp 
ceded by a great upwelling of mounti 
masses. A veil of volcanic dust thiim 
into the atmosphere may have gy 
rupted the amount of sunlight te 
reached portions of the earth, thite 
ing the heat balance out of whack Tk 
shifting of continents diverted te 
flow of air and water. Oceans wanne 
or cooled in long cycles as ice she 
melted or formed. A great mountaip 
building era preceded the current ix 
age (a million years ago). 

Geometric changes. According t 
many elaborate computations by scien 
tists, the inclination of the earth’s a 
changes. And the eccentricity of th In 


































earth's orbit may also change. Th syst 
variations in the direction of the su 
rays hitting certain areas may cause th the 
succession of glacial and interglac: part 
periods. Many geologists have acceplté oe 
this theory for warm-cold fluctuatio 
within the current ice age. As v 
‘Solar output. Some scientists # indin 
tribute century changes and shorter ; 
range changes to actual variations # selec 
the amount of sunlight we receive. But contr 
"$ agreeme w the sur . 
there’s no agreement on ho terist 
light varies or why. 
tures 


Ill. Everyday Weather 


None of these theories gets dm 
to the specifics of the weather tht 
force man to adapt his activities to th 
vagaries of the clements. . 

Will a pilot be able to pick up 
tail wind to save gasoline or choos 
comfortable flight level for his p 
sengers? When should a departme 
store switch its window display fo 
Bermuda shorts to Harris twee 
When should a farmer hire extra habe 
to get in his harvest before the iB 
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NAME A CAR—YOU CAN’T MISS SIRVENE 
LLL 


In engines, transmissions, power units, ignition performance. Thoroughly dependable. For you, too, 
systems ... in nearly all the vital spots in nearly all § “‘Sirvene’”? means complete dependability . . . and the 
the best cars on the road, you’ll find C/R Sirvene most experienced help you can get in the develop- 
parts. They’re oil seals, diaphragms, boots, and ment of precision molded pliables for your difficult 
dozens of specially designed pliable parts. application problems. 
As with all Sirvene products ... each represents an 
individual problem in design, compounding of 
selected oil-resistant elastomers, and laboratory-like 
control of production. Each has its special charac- 
4 


teristics in resistance to oils, solvents, gases, tempera- Cc } a J a ie l i} -}- lr 
tures, abrasion, and wear. And each is dependable in e [ r r 
A B27 214 5 
GET the basic information on this versatile material. 
SCIENTIFICALLY COMPOUNDED ELASTOMERS 


“Engineering with Sirvene” will be sent on request 
at no charge. 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


3301 Elston Avenve cimVENE DIVISION Chicago 22, Illinois 


Other C/R products 
Ott SeaLs: Shaft and end face seals for all types of lubricant retention and dirt exclusion * Conpor: Controlled porosity mechan- 
ical leather packings and other sealing products * Sirvis: Mechanical leather boots, gaskets, packings and related products. 
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PANTO ear 


“OR MADE 70 ORDER 


“If one of the easily 
adaptable buildings that are 
now available does not quite 
suit your needs, we'll alter it 
—or build an entirely new 
plant for you—to your own 
specifications ...”’ 






That is the straightforward, practical offer of many 
of the progressive medium-size communities we serve 
in the five states of Maryland, Pennsylvania, 

West Virginia, Ohio and Virginia. 


They'll finance a new plant too, one designed for straight-line 
production—and usually for less than you’d otherwise 

pay as most community industrial corporations 

operate on a non-profit basis. 


What’s more, you’ll be dollars ahead in reduced operating costs 
after you move in. Many materials you need for successful 
manufacturing are right in your own backyard. You save 
three ways: (1) reduced inventory (2) lower shipping costs 
(3) more productive labor. Ask us to prove it. 


For quick facts on available buildings 
——- and sites, and on how to finance a 


l wy 
ae Py ‘\ new plant, phone our Area Develop- 
£ [sg \) ment Department—WHitehall 4-3740 
* laa —or send in the coupon below. 
P a Fiz %5 ™ a 
* “* Se 





Ving a 


| dw 


West Penn Electric System, Room 906 
| 50 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Monongahela Power Company | Without obligation, please send me a hand-picked assort- | 
| 


ment of current Industrial Data Sheets on available 
industrial buildings and sites in your service area. 


















frost? When should the city hire » 
army of men for snow removal? Sho 
you Carry an umbrella to the g 
today? No segment of the ecog 
escapes the impact of the weather, 
Even birth and death rates rise 
fall with weather changes. A prolg 
hot spell often coincides with a mig 
deaths of the aged. Babies frequg 
arrive a few weeks early during a s@ 
storm or blizzard. Auto accidents gg 
during stormy weather. ’ 
e Conversation Piece—This is 
short-term weather, reported in me 
papers, on radio and television. 
is conversation-piece weather, and 
is the weather for which there's 
least adequate theory. F 
There are, of course, hundredg 
theories and hundreds of rules 
thumb. After the fact, one of them 
least can be made to fit what happeg 
yesterday. But there is always fi 
that a foolproof theory for predi i 
weather can be worked out. 
¢Too Many Variablesm—We & 
there are a great many variables ig 
atmosphere that are related and 9 
ably have some effect on whether 
rains or not where we are. Presg 
temperature, water vapor content, Wi 
direction and speed, mountain 
turbances in the free flow, the 
tion of the earth all play a part 
dynamic meteorolog) q 
Formulas employing all these 
tors are just too complicated for 
man to solve in a lifetime, for he 
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to consider not only the great numil 
of variables at one place but at mam 
places and at many altitudes. Eke 
tronic computers ma\ someday be 
able to solve these complex equ 
tions. 


¢ Progress—For the last six years, 4 

number of scientists have been work Bell 
ing on just this problem at the Inst 
tute of Advanced Study in Princeton 


Their computer hums through 10- 
million arithmetical calculations in 4 
minutes. Machine predictions have 
been called “fairly curate” in com § From ev 


parison with those of human forecast | Bonds cc 
ers, but the scientists still need mathe und to th 
matical formulas that express atmos 


pheric conditions in more minute & that at E 
tail. strengthe 
On the longer-range front, up ® security t 
several weeks, there’s considerable hop ‘In 
that high-altitude winds may help wit ad 
forecasts. A narrow current of high § cord of 


speed wind known as the jet stream 
meanders around the earth at 30,00 
ft. or so. It does not oscillate 2 
drastically as do storm patterns at lowe! 
levels. It mav give clues on shifting 
storm paths and speed of disturbances 
But the jet stream has been known om! 
a few years. Correlations between t 
and surface storms are therefore fer 
and far between. More accurate pit 
pointing is necessary 
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Bell Aircraft has 
13,000 payroll savers 


‘Trom every point of view, the purchase of U. S. Savings 
Sonds contributes to the soundness of our economy 
und to the individual security of our citizens. I am proud 
that at Bell Aircraft our employees are helping to 
strengthen the national economy and their own future 
security through the Payroll Savings Plan. 

‘In a recent campaign Bell employees achieved a 
reord of nearly 99% participation in the Payroll Savings 


Portrait by Fabian Bachrach 


Plan, bringing to 13,000 the total number of our em- 
ployees who are saving systematically through the 
regular purchase of Savings Bonds.” 


LARRY BELL, President Bell Aircraft Corporation 


If your company does not have the Payroll Savings 
Plan, or if you have the Plan and employee participa- 
tion is less than 50% —get in touch with Savings Bond 
Division, U. S. Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 
Your State Director, U. S. Treasury Department, will 
be glad to help you install a plan or show you how easy 
it is to build employee participation in your present plan, 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
The McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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CARDIAC WORKER at Lockheed Aircraft Corp. is helping jobs he can do. The mask he’s using is an oxygen analyzer. , 
Public Health Service get data on work loads to find out what measures the energy he expends. 
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warehousing 
and distribution 
problems? 


Let Lehigh untangle things for 
you! With our 35 years’ experi- 
ence and unmatched facilities, we 
know most of the answers to stor- 
age and distribution questions. 
We have facts marketers will 
welcome ...evidence that may 
| prove our services can be more 
efficient and economical than 
operating your own warehouse 
> and trucks. 
Our five modern warehouses 
and delivery fleets can put your 
| products quickly into the rich 


= 


~~ & eer ~ 


Mien 
—— 


} New York metropolitan area. We 
4 also operate the huge Horseheads 
center in upstate New York, and 
3 others in Atlanta and Richmond. 
4 Our big tank farm at Bayonne, 
} N. J. unloads bulk liquids, stores 
and repacks for distribution at a 
— Lehigh saves you year 
round operating costs; you pay 
only for services as used. Every 
manufacturer and shipper should 
know the Lehigh story. It’s good 
business. Write, phone or wire. 


LEHIGH 


Warehouse & 
Transportation Co. 


102 Frelinghuysen Ave. 
Newark 5, N. J. 











ee Telephones: 
(N. J.) Bigelow 3-7200 
(N. Y.) REctor 2-3338 
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Public Health Service figures that one 
out of every 15 or 16 Americans is hin- 
dered in some degree by heart disease 
from living a normal active life. 

The term “heart disease” as used in 
these statistics—and in everyday lan- 
guage—covers a wide field. Actually, 
more than 20 different kinds of heart 
and blood vessel disease are lumped to- 
gether under the general term. The 
most common ones, accounting for 
90% of all heart ailments, are rheu- 
matic heart disease, hypertension, and 
coronary heart disease. 

The burden on industry from the 
various forms of heart disease is heavy. 
Last year, they caused the loss of more 
than $2-billion in wages and 170-mil- 
lion man-days of work, according to 
the American Heart Assn. 

* Hope—The task of trying to reduce 
these losses by keeping heart patients 
actively in the work picture involves 
putting two factors together. These are 
(1) how much energy can different 
cardiacs safely expend, and (2) how 
much energy is required by different 
jobs. Without specific information on 
both these points, doctors can only 
advise, ““Take it easy.” 

It’s in finding specific answers to 
these questions that the Los Angeles 
“cardiac rehabilitation research proj- 
ect” comes in. The project is being car- 
ried on by U.S. Public Health Service 
teams in cooperation with Lockheed 
and with the Institute of Medical Re- 
search of the Cedars of Lebanon Hos- 
pital of Los Angeles. 

The reason for picking an_ aircraft 
company was this: Work in this in- 
dustry falls in the “middle energy 
group”—where most jobs lie. 
¢ Measuring—For two years, Public 
Health teams have been testing Lock- 
heed workers—hundreds of them, both 
cardiac and normal, in dozens of job 
classifications. The aim was to deter- 
mine the energy output per job more 
precisely than previous techniques per- 
mitted, and to look for any significant 
differences between cardiacs and nor- 
mals in the same work. 

The teams found that the oxygen 
analyzer (pictures, pages 160-161) did 
this better than the former laborious, 
difficult, and uncertain chemical tests. 
The analyzer provides instant, written 
records, and makes factory testing easy 
—it can even be taken up into the 
cabin of an airplane to test final as- 
sembly workers. 

From the standpoint of “pep” re- 
quired, the job categories fell into six 
major groups. The measurements were 
taken in terms of oxygen used over and 
above the amount used when resting. 
Spinning lathe operators topped the 
list, with an extra 525 cubic centi- 
meters per minute per square meter 
of body area. For the other groups, 
this fell off: For hand formers, 475 





c.c.; drop hammer operators, 35) 
structure assemblers, 250 c.c.; drill ps 
operators, 200 c.c.; and tool designs 
19 C2. 

The treadmill and on-the-job ty 
showed not only what the job ti 







































but also what each man could give J “y 
check on the effects of the work tll |, 
on the men, the scientists used elep AER 
cardiograms, blood pressure and pj} “'*, 
tests, as well as complete physicak dll it 
the hospital. The sum of these gay uit 
“physical fitness index’ for each mall] 4 
to be checked against job requiremensfl| 48 
e Results—The Public Health af 
comparing results on cardiacs and py x. 
mals, found that all cardiacs conse auP' 
energy on the job, though doing gym) 4% 
same amount of work as others, wk 

By correlating the energy needed fy] 
a job with the fitness index of varigg “he 
cardiac types, the USPHS hopes iff) 84x 
come up with some generally applica Bagi 
scores that would help to fit most a THE | 
diacs to the right job (special heart aij] 8&T¥ 
artery cases would require further ng) 8007 
search). BOWE 

The findings, when complete, will Bai! 
made available to industry, the medicd cHAR 
profession, and the work classificatiggl}  sutu 
units set up by heart associations in} BUTLI 




































large U.S. population centers tg} cnica 
evaluate work ability. Agen 
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The basic chemistry of the bod A 
metabolism is being studied at Ung) ves 
versity of Wisconsin. Prof. Hear een 
Lardy and co-workers have isolated th cent 
portions of the living cell that respon) gee 
directly to the action of the thyroid) , asne 
hormone thyroxine. Researchers hare wines 
long known that the amount of thy] Age 
ine produced by the thyroid gland dg] Anne 
termines your body’s metabolism rat) Avene 
but the chemical reactions responsible wen 








for the effect have been a mystery. eninae’ 
Agency 

e FEDERA 

Bl FEDERA 

Applied research, the type for which an 
America is famous, is gaining in Europe, AM 


too. Battelle Memorial Institute, ® rider 
porting on the first year’s operation @ rLeTeH 
its Frankfurt (Germany) laboraton, FRiCK 
listed current research expenditures 4 eAYLOR 
$375,000 annually. The 25-year seIss.al 
parent company didn’t reach that lel) sevena 


ent com (ELE 
year. slgency- 

until its ninth | GENERAL 
Agency- 

. | oooye, 


one Agency- 
Ticklish job: In a study of nutrition ADoLPn 
requirements of cats at Rutgers Un | SAveas 
versity, scientists found that cats do not GREATER 


0 
eat regularly unless they are petted 4 olen 
egular intervz Tickling is now hw yonet! 
regular intervals g nag 


cluded in the program, which is aimed ie cow 
at developing basic information up 
which veterinarians can build improv 
diets for Tabby 
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clues: 


Published weekly—closes 12 days in advance. Rate—$5.85 

per line ($2.93 per line for position wanted ads), mini- 

mum 2 lines. Allow 5 average words as line; count 2 words 

for box number. Address bor number replies c/o Business 
Week to office nearest you. NEW YORK, 330 W. 42nd 8t., 

mea” 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISC 0, 68 
‘ost St. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Positions Wanted 


Personnel Managers-Need experienced Engineers 
and Technicians? We offer a booklet especially 
prepared to help you solve this problem. Write 
for your “‘free’’ copy of Reservoir of Engineers 
and Technical Men. McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, Room 1215, 330 W. 42 St., N. Y. 36, 
. 2 





g Now emp. desires manage- 
ment position with sma!l to medium sized 
chemical company. 18 yrs, experience with two 
major companies covering all phases of plant 
operations in dyes, pharmaceuticals, organic 
specialties and insecticides. PW-5632, Business 


Veek. 


Ch toast @ z 








Public Relations—Former newsman, copywriter. 
Plan-execute PR programs, labor-management 
relations. Five yrs. exp. Deg. PW-5618, Business 
Week. 

== Selling Opportunity Wanted —— 


Washington, D. C.—20 years experience selling 
U. S, Government, Maryland and Virginia— 
James F. Hardy Barr Building, Washington 6, 
D.C 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Contemplating foreign trade expansion? Our 
representatives all over the world are ready to 
assist you in developing on the spot informa- 
tion. Our clients include manufacturers, export- 
ers, engineering concerns, advertising agencies, 
industrial consultants, and foreign govern- 
ments. For details, write Overseas Business 
Services, McGraw-Hill International Corpora- 
tion, 330 W. 42nd *., MN. Y. 36, N. Y. 





Besci, £. . tact Sasi 
Vovernme 


re es 
contract negotiations, —. information. PO 
Box #23, _Washington 4, D. 





Reduce Your 1 Overhead—Save Clerical Time— 
Save Executive Time. Your present records and 
filing operation may be costing you money and 
time. Why not let Remington Rand Re cords 
Analysis Service evaluate your records-han- 
dling set-up, recommend ways of eliminating 
waste and replacing obsolete methods with sim- 
plified systems. Efficient filing systems mean 
fewer clerks, fewer files, less floor space used 

. eliminate duplication of files... mean less 
loss of vital records. Records are filed and 
found faster: working duties are clearly de- 
fined: waste steps are eliminated and morale 
improved: peak loads are easily handled: inac- 
tive material is removed from the files. Execu- 
tive time is sayed because important informa- 
tion reaches you without delay . valuable 
reports are quickly and accurately compiles 
‘6 fewer questions must be asked and an- 
swered ... your detail work is reduced, Learn, 
too, of our comprehensive Records Retention 
Service. Contact the Remington Rand office 
near you and ask for free folder CR850, or, 
write to Business Services Department, Room 
ae J 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 10, 


Chemical Product Development. Plastics, resins, 
coatings, adhesives, specialties. I. Skeist, Ph. D 
14 Edgar St., Summit, N. J 


==—=Registered Patent Attorney 


Patent Information Book, without eae. 
G. Miller, 25BW4, Warner Bldg., Wash. 4, D. 


INDUSTRIAL SITE 


Mr. Manufacturer—Thinking of moving 
panding? Investigate what Canton, Tie 
offer—plant sites, unlimited supply of industrial 
coal in county; cheap water transportation, 
Illinois River; good labor market; nice resi- 
dential community located midway Chicago 
and St. Louis. For further details, write: Can- 
ton Industries, Inc., 35 South Main Street, 
Canton, Illinois. 


EQUIPMENT 





For Sale 
Generators, motors, controls, switch gear, trans- 
formers, engines. New surplus all quality 
equipt. Midwest 1270 Augusta, Chi, 22, Ill. 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 


Factory, Hotel, Realty, 





. nt es 
consolidated or increased. Payment reduced. Sy 
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THE TREND 





Negotiating from Strength 


The United States has often been taken to task by our 
allies for “immaturity” in the conduct of foreign policy. 
Even in Britain, critics frequently suggest that, when it 
comes to diplomacy, we don’t know the score, that we 
blow either too hot or too cold and thus jeopardize the 
peace of the world. 

There have been occasions in the past when there may 
have been good grounds for such criticism. But not 
today. As applied to the way Pres. Eisenhower and Secy. 
of State Dulles are handling U.S. foreign policy, the 
charge just doesn’t hold water. 

Take the speech Secy. Dulles made in New York last 
week to the Foreign Policy Assn. He used the occasion, 
just eight days. after the dramatic shake-up in the Kremlin 
and a belligerent speech by Molotov, to (1) warn Mos- 
cow and Peking that we will stick to our guns in the 
Formosa Strait; and (2) call on the Russians to put their 
national interests ahead of international Communism. 

This speech was a good example of the way Eisen- 
hower and Dulles are conducting a genuine peace offen- 
sive. This offensive is based on a simple formula— 
negotiate from strength. 

Treaty pledges can help, Dulles said, especially if they 
are made through the United Nations. But they must 
be backed by “power which is ever ready and able to 
punish aggressors so that aggression will not pay.” 

Secy. Dulles applied this formula to the Formosa 
crisis and did it in language that was quite explicit for. a 
major diplomatic pronouncement. He told the Com- 
munists that the question of war and peace in the 
Far East is up to them. American policy in Formosa is 
strictly defensive. We want a line drawn in the Formosa 
Strait, based on a cease-fire that can be enforced by the 
U.N. 

If the Chinese Reds agree to this and “renounce their 
efforts to realize their goals by force,” we are prepared to 
see the Nationalists withdraw from the key coastal islands, 
Quemoy and Matsu. If, on the contrary, the Com- 
munists assault these coastal positions, the U.S. will 
intervene with whatever force is necessary to hold them. 

In other words, our policy is peace—but not at the 
price of having the West shoved around again by Peking. 

Dulles coupled this reaffirmation of Eisenhower's 
Formosa policy with a bold intervention in the Soviet 

crisis. He contrasted those Russians “who are primarily 
concerned with the welfare, security, and greatness of 
the Soviet Union and its people” with other Russians 
“who would have the Soviet Union and its power serve 
primarily as a tool of international Communism.” He 
told the first group—presumably composed of many Red 
army leaders and many Soviet industrial managers— —that 
the U.S. would gladly come to terms with a “new 
Russia” that put the state ahead of the Communist 
Party and Russian national interests ahead of the party’s 
worldwide ambitions. 

Nothing is likely to come of this bid right away 
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nor of any offer, should Eisenhower make one , 


supply the food-short Russians with American whe 


The crisis in Russia doesn’t seem to have reached 4 


stage yet where there is any real chance that the a 


munist Party can be dislodged from power. But Duk 
bid could help to speed the process and so might 
wheat offer. Such moves strike us as shrewd diploma 
as much in line with the Eisenhower-Dulles form 
for peace as is the firm position we are taking in Forme 


For Better Administrators 


A searching report that considers ways and means ¢ 
improving the federal civil service has been presente; 
to Congress by the Hoover Commission on Organiz 


tion of the Executiv»: Branch of Government. Its 


ommendations cali for basic reforms that merit ty 


attention and understanding, not only of Congres 
but of all our citizens. 


One major problem tackled by the report is in th 


inability of a new Administration to provide itself wit 
policy-making officials. 
tive’s control over policy while it makes _politicie 
out of what should be non-partisan civil servants, J 
end this situation, the commission recommends thi 
every Administration be given the right to designat 
its own non-career, political appointees who will hav 
the responsibility for policy decisions. 

At the same time, the report recommends that : 
senior group of non-political, career civil servants bk 
established to work under the direction of non-care 
executives. This category would not be pigeonholed i 
one department or agency, but could be shifted to am 
post “calling for high administrative talents.” 

Both groups, career and non-career, should get highe 
pay “as a practical means of securing and holding compe 
tent men in public service.” In addition, the comms 
sion holds that the present conflict of interest law 
that require public servants to divest themselves 0 
their personal investments should be made less di 
couraging to potential appointees. 

One problem that the commission failed to take wp 
was security. This thorny and sensitive subject had, 1 
fact, been considered by a task force, headed by Pr 
Harold Dodds of Princeton, which did most of th 
ground work for the commission’s report. But the task 
force’s proposal that a committee of distinguished att 
zens be appointed to examine the question of secu 
was not made a part of the full report. 

Aside from this omission, we believe that the report; 
recommendations make sound common sense. Some 
its proposals, such as the salary hikes, would cost mo" 
money at the start. But the aim of the commission ' 
not more expensive or bigger government. Instead, " 
is more efficient and effective government. If this @ 
be accomplished, it will also mean greater economy. 
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‘BIG ROCKER’ 


World’s Largest Tube Reducing Machine 
Protected by the World’s 
Greatest Lubrication Knowledge 
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It’s 100 feet long, three stories high, 
weighs 675 tons! It’s the world’s largest tube 


reducing machine, built by E. W. Bliss Co., 
for the Tube Reducing Corp., Wallington, 
N. J. This giant takes rough, 18-inch O. D. 
cold steel tubing and reduces it to between 
17- and 9-inch tubing. Finished tolerances 
are precise. 

Heart of the Big Rocker is the “saddle” 
(top) which holds the huge dies that shape 
and stretch the tubing. This saddle, weigh- 
ing 152 tons, rocks back and forth on a six- 
foot track 30 times per minute—accelerates 
from zero to 600 feet per minute in just one- 
half second! 


The machine is completely hydraulic. Two 
huge Waterbury piston pumps (one cut open, 
below)—largest of their kind ever built — 
power the pistons that activate the saddle... 
pump 4,600 gallons of oil per minute at a 
pressure of 2,750 pounds per square inch! 
Five large auxiliary pumps and three fluid 
motors provide power for various other ma- 
chine operations, All are filled with Gargoyle 
hydraulic oil. A central grease system, using 
Gargoyle grease, protects bearings, ways, 
gears, screws and other vital parts. 

This entire installation, including 
$2,000,000 worth of die-making machinery, 
is protected by a Socony-Vacuum Program 
of Correct Lubrication. Why not give your 
plant this same unsurpassed protection? 
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SOCONY-VACUUM CreceZbeiratin. 


FIRST STEP IN CUTTING COSTS 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: 


MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
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” Bing ing America on the GO...with “TIMKEN Safed Roller Berne 
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Where 1,995,672 farmers disappeared without a trace 


HILE you weren’t look- 

ing, almost two million 
American farmers have been 
quietly dropping out of sight. 
In 1940, there were 8,833,324 
farmers. Today, at latest re- 
port, only 6,837,652. Where 
did they go? And who’s been 
feeding our growing population 
in the meantime? 

Farm help of a different sort 
has taken their place. Tractors 
that save two billion man-hours 
a year. Mechanical pickers that 
do the work of 40 men. Grain 
combines that cut labor 85%. 
Millions of machines that help 


Only TIMKEN bearings roll so true, have such quality thru-&-th 


today’s fewer farmers produce 
40% more crops, feed 17 mil- 
lion more Americans. 

Today’s farmer is the most 
mechanized in the world. And 
his tremendous output depends 
upon the trouble-free operation 
of his machines. That’s why 
every make of farm tractor uses 
Timken’® tapered roller bearings; 
why more and more implements 
are using them, too. 

Timken bearings reduce 
breakdowns because they roll 
the load, practically eliminate 
friction. They last and last— 


normally as long as the machines. 


Timken bearings are designed 
to roll true, and they’re made 
with microscopic accuracy to 
live up to their design. We even 
make our own steel to further 
insure quality. No other U.S 
bearing maker does. 

That’s why farm machinery 
manufacturers choose Timken 
bearings to help keep America 
on the go. The Timken Roll- 
er Bearing 
Company, 

Canton 6, 
Ohio. Ca- 
ble address: 
““TIMROSCO”’ 























